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PREFACE. 


HPHE  publication  of  this  Volume  has  been 
delayed  by  engagements  which  I  had  not 
anticipated  when  the  Introductory  Volume  was 
committed  to  the  press.  The  Work,  however,  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  that  I  may  hope  to  place  it 
before  the  Public,  in  a  complete  state,  at  an  early 
day. 

.    LONDON,  June,  1858. 
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TN  the  former  volume,  it  was  my  aim  to  describe     ch-  H- 
the  state  of  parties  during  the  first  decade  Prdin~~  ryi 
of  this  reign,  and  to  make  the  minor  detail  of  poli- remarks- 
tical  history  subservient  to  that  object.     The  as- 
cendancy of  the  Court  being  fully  established,  and 
the  action  of  party  reduced  to  occasional  convulsive 
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Ch.  1 4.  struggles,  I  willingly  turn,  for  a  time,  from  the  beat- 
en track  of  politics  and  war  to  explore  a  region  less 
known,  but  far  more  interesting,  and  more  worthy 
of  illustration.  I  shall  hope,  therefore,  to  fill  a 
few  pages  not  altogether  unprofitably,  by  a  sketch, 
however  slight  and  imperfect,  of  the  state  of 
society  in  England,  and  the  development  of  modern 
manners. 

In  making  this  attempt,  I  have  not  to  apologise 
for  any  digression :  for,  in  truth,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  social  and  political 
history  of  this  country:  nor,  indeed,  is  such  a  dis- 
tinction philosophically  or  practically  just,  when 
applied  to  any  country.  It  is  in  the  fact,  that  no 
such  distinction  can  be  established,  that  statesmen 
and  politicians  have  found  almost  all  their  diffi- 
culties since  the  world  began.  If  it  were  possible 
to  frame  constitutions  and  laws  without  reference 
to  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  art  of  govern- 
ment might  be  referred  to  a  few  general  principles 
of  universal  application ;  Russia  and  England, 
France  and  Spain,  Italy  and  Holland,  might  be 
ruled  by  the  same  system  of  polity. 

Manners  °f  ^n  ProPortion  as  a  people  are  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  the 
correspondence  between  their  institutions  and 
their  manners  becomes  more  and  more  intimate. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  historian,  therefore,  not 
only  to  trace  the  progress  of  manners,  but  of  those 
causes  and  agencies  by  which  manners  have  been 
moulded  and  influenced. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

For  many  centuries  the  Commons  were  of  little  Ch.  14. 
or  no  account  in  the  political  system  of  England. 
Their  free  and  sturdy  spirit  often  attempted  to^™^n 
rise,  but  was  always  put  down  by  an  overbearing  Commons. 
aristocracy,  which  would  neither  brook  the  autho- 
rity of  a  prince,  nor  tolerate  any  independence  on 
the  side  of  the  people.  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  civil  government  was  lost  amidst 
wars,  in  which  the  fierce  nobility  contended  among 
themselves  for  objects,  in  which  the  public  interests 
were  but  accidentally  concerned.  The  politic  and 
far-sighted  prince,  in  whose  person  was  termi- 
nated the  rival  pretensions  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
took  advantage  of  their  exhaustion  to  depress  still 
farther  a  body  who  were  alike  the  foes  of  monarchy 
and  of  freedom.  The  Commons,  encouraged  and 
brought  forward  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Tudor  princes  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
counterbalancing  the  nobles,  went  on  increasing, 
until  they  themselves,  in  the  succeeding  dynasty, 
waged  successful  war  against  the  throne,  which 
had  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  Eevolution  restored  the  power  of  the  oli- 
garchy, and  for  eighty  years  they  arrogated  the 
government  of  the  country,  keeping  the  kings  of 
England  in  as  much  subjection  as  they  had  ever 
done  the  weakest  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys. 
They  have  never  quite  recovered  the  ascendancy 
which  George  the  Third  wrested  from  them  after 
a  struggle  of  twelve  years.  The  people  have  since 
still  further  circumscribed  their  power ;  but  the 
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Ch.  14.     political  influence  of  the  higher  orders  has  never 
been  subdued,  and  is  to  this  day  preponderant. 

The  progress  of  manners  is  but  imperfectly 
traced  through  the  obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
nor  do  I  intend  to  epitomise  the  learned  and  in- 
genious speculations  of  various  writers  on  this 
subject.  It  is  certain  that  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  one  of 
extreme  depression  ;  their  dwellings  were  such  as 
would  now  be  hardly  thought  fit  to  shelter  brutes ; 
and  their  food,  though  perhaps  sufficient  to  sustain 
life,  was  of  a  quality  which  would  not  now  be 
offered  to  the  meanest  vagrants.  The  insolence 
and  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  fre- 
quently provoked  even  these  miserable  serfs  to  rise 
against  their  tyrants ;  and  the  aristocratic  factions, 
on  such  occasions,  suspended  internecine  war  to 
turn  their  arms  against  the  common  enemy.  Ex- 
cept the  scanty  inhabitants  of  a  few  chartered 
towns,  there  was  no  class  between  the  degraded 
peasantry  and  the  equestrian  order;  and  as  the 
manners  of  polished  life  at  the  present  day  are 
traced  to  the  influence  of  that  order,  our  sketch 
would  be  imperfect  without  some  passing  notice 
of  a  subject  even  so  familiar  as  the  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
Religion  and  The  principles  of  action  recognised  by  a  member 

morals  in  the  * 

Middle  Ages,  of  the  order  of  Chivalry,  as  at  once  the  rules  of 
his  conduct  in  this  life,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
hopes  for  the  next,  were  the  love  of  God  and  of 
women.  This  association  of  duties,  for  as  such 
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they  were  inculcated,  is  significant  of  the  religion 
and  morality  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  as  taught  in  those  times,  was 
a  superstition  hardly  less  vile  and  trivial  than  any 
that  has  debased  and  deluded  human  nature.  In- 
stead of  being  enjoined  to  control  their  passions, 
and  mortify  their  sinful  affections,  to  live  in  the 
practice  of  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  men  were 
taught  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  venal  interces- 
sion of  pretended  saints  for  the  expiation  of  their 
sins.  The  priesthood  was  a  profession  which 
existed  by  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  people ;  and 
its  evil  influence  is  apparent  in  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation. 

Nor  was  this  religion  redeemed  by  the  grandeur 
or  plausibility  of  its  symbols  or  traditions.  The 
mythology  of  the  ancients  was  elegant,  if  not  of  a 
pure  and  elevated  standard.  The  apotheosis  of  a 
hero,  a  statesman,  or  even  a  tyrant,  had  in  it 
something  flattering  to  the  higher  aspirations  of 
the  soul.  The  omens,  the  oracles,  the  mysteries, 
and  sacrifices,  of  ancient  Rome,  kept  alive  the 
principle  of  Faith,  without  which  the  condition  of 
mankind  is  to  the  last  degree  precarious  and  for- 
lorn. But  the  machinery  of  modern  Rome  is 
coarse  and  rude.  The  canonization  of  a  maniac  or 
an  impostor  was  a  poor  imitation  of  the  sublime 
idea  which  placed  the  first  of  mortals,  after  he  had 
run  his  earthly  career,  as  an  associate  with  the 
gods.  The  miracles  wrought  by  these  miserable 
saints  in  their  lives,  and  by  their  dry  bones  after 
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Ch.  14.  their  deaths ;  the  worship  of  their  paltry  images ; 
the  signs,  the  wonders,  the  corporal  punishments, 
the  penances,  the  mummery,  the  grimace  of  a 
spurious  Christianity,  were  hardly  less  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion  than  a  paganism 
which  was  linked  with  poetry  and  the  arts. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  generation  wholly 
illiterate,  and  oppressed  by  a  dull  and  sordid 
superstition,  could  be  animated  by  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  virtue,  as  well  as  by  a  strict  regard 
to  the  minor  morals  which  embellish  polite  life ; 
we  are  not  required  to  believe  anything  so  im- 
probable. Magnanimity,  honour,  justice,  truth, 
chastity,  courtesy,  can  never,  I  hope,  be  wholly 
eradicated  from  human  nature ;  but  the  examples 
of  such  virtues  are  rare  in  a  barbarous  age,  and 
shine  with  greater  lustre  from  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  them.  Eapine,  falsehood,  tyranny,  lust, 
and  violence,  were  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
gloomy  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  rise  of  modern  society. 
influence  of  But,  without  attributing  to  a  state  of  society 

chivalry  on 

modern  man-  which,  though  strained  to  a  certain  fantastic  and 

nprs 

unnatural  fashion,  was  essentially  rude  and  bar- 
barous, the  influence  of  qualities  which  have  never 
yet  predominated  amidst  the  refinement  of  ancient 
or  modern  manners,  it  is,  nevertheless,  from  the 
sentiment  and  practice  of  a  chivalrous  age,  that  the 
grace  and  polish  of  modern  life  is  mainly  derived. 
The  adoption  of  slavery  in  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome  went  far  to  reduce  the 
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relation  of  the  sexes  to  the  mere  level  of  concu-     Ch.  14. 

binage;    the    Christian  dispensation  restored   to 

woman  her  just  rights,  and  endowed  the  conditions 

of  wife  and  mother  with  the  respect  and  authority 

which  are  their  due.     Still  something  was  needed 

to  redress  the  inequality  between  the  weaker  sex 

and  the  proud  lord  of  the  creation.     This  defect 

was  supplied  by  the  institution  of  chivalry.     The 

homage  paid  to  women,  extravagant  and  fantastical 

as  it  was,  introduced  a  new  principle  into  social 

life.     The  divine  law,  while  it  decreed  that  man 


gallantry. 

should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  still  required 
the  woman  to  obey.  But  the  Christian  knight 
deemed  it  his  highest  preferment  to  be  the  obse- 
quious slave  of  woman  ;  and  the  two  cardinal 
virtues  of  chivalry,  valour  and  love,  were  expressed 
by  the  one  word,  gallantry  ;  though  whether  man- 
ners were  not  refined  by  this  beautiful  fanaticism 
at  the  cost  of  morality  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  not  less 
dissolute  than  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  or  of  the 
Regent  Orleans.  At  no  period  was  the  marriage 
tie  more  frail  than  when  women  were  all  but  wor- 
shipped. The  offspring  of  lawless  love  was  hardly, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  social  position  to  the  issue  of 
wedded  vows.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  men 
of  high  rank  to  assume,  as  a  surname,  the  designa- 
tion of  unlawful  birth,  as  they  would  that  of 
Beauclerc  or  Longsword.  Frequently  the  bold 
Bastard  succeeded  to  his  father's  inheritance,  and 
sometimes  even  took  possession  of  a  throne  to  the 
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disherison  of  his  legitimate  brother.  It  was 
equally  in  vain  that  the  Church  denounced  incon- 
tinence as  a  mortal  sin ;  and  that  the  law  of  the 
land  refused  to  recognise  the  title  of  a  bastard  to 
any  position  in  society.  The  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  most  exclusive  and  punctilious 
aristocracy  the  world  ever  saw  were  not  ashamed 
to  display  the  bar  sinister  on  their  shields  ;  and 
even  the  paramour  of  a  gentleman,  if  herself  noble, 
was  neither  disqualified  to  retain  her  position  in 
society,  nor  considered  unworthy  to  form  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  a  knight  of  unblemished 
honour. 

The  effect,  as  well  as  the  tendency,  of  these 
manners,  was  to  weaken  female  modesty  and 
reserve.  With  the  religion  of  the  Confessional, 
and  the  education  of  Eomance,  fed  by  adulation 
from  the  hands  of  valour  and  chivalry,  amused  by 
the  still  more  seductive  talents  of  minstrels  and 
pages,  living  in  idleness,  luxury,  and  vanity,  it 
would  have  been  marvellous  indeed  if  women  had 
withstood  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  The  noble  and  gallant  cavalier  expected, 
and  obtained  the  reward  of  his  devotion ;  the  licen- 
tious and  insinuating  troubadour  was  a  still  more 
frequent  and  successful  suitor  in  the  bower  of 
beauty.  Nevertheless,  this  fashion  of  gallantry, 
though  adopted  perhaps  in  mere  wantonness  or 
caprice,  has  indelibly  stamped  the  character  of 
modern  society.  Freed  from  the  exaggeration 
and  grossness  of  its  origin,  the  sentiment  of  chi- 
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valry  lias  acquired  a  more  amiable  and  generous  Ch.  14- 
character.  If  the  sex  are  no  longer  worshipped 
with  enthusiastic  and  passionate  devotion,  they 
are  amply  compensated  by  an  ever  vigilant  and 
delicate  attention,  by  a  more  sincere  respect,  and 
by  an  affection  which,  though  less  fulsome  in  its 
expression,  is  not  less  deep  and  ardent.  The  old 
as  well  as  the  young,  the  homely  as  well  as  the 
fair,  alike  experience  the  generous  gallantry  of  an 
enlightened  age. 

Linked  with  this  charming  virtue,  and  sprung  Chivairic 

*  D  notions  of 

from  the  same  source,  was.  the  kindred  sentiment  honour 
of  Honour  As  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was 
regulated  by  gallantry,  the  relations  between 
gentlemen  were  governed  by  the  law  of  honour. 
Though  this  law  was  undoubtedly  the  invention 
of  chivalry,  it  hardly  admits  of  accurate  defi- 
nition. It  existed  independently  of,  if  not  su- 
perior to,  the  law  of  God  and  man ;  and  was,  in 
many  important  particulars,  consistent  with  the 
violation  of  both.  It  was  the  privilege  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  set  up  his  own  standard  of  morality,  and 
to  disdain  the  obligations  which  bind  ordinary 
men.  Oaths  and  engagements  of  the  most  solemn 
kind  were  regarded  very  much  as  promises  made 
under  duress,  which  might  be  eluded  or  set  aside ; 
but  the  perjured  knight  shrank  from  the  certain 
disgrace  which  would  attend  the  slightest  evasion 
of  his  plighted  word.  He  might  commit  deeds  of 
injustice,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  nay,  open  robbery 
and  murder,  and  yet  maintain  his  chivalrous  cha- 
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racter ;  but  lie  was  accounted  ever  infamous  who 
failed  to  resent  the  slightest  affront;  who  took 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  mortal  foe ;  or  who 
shrank  from  poverty,  bondage,  or  death,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  an  idle  vow,  in  the  service  of  his  mis- 
tress, or  in  the  performance  of  military  duty.  'All 
is  lost  save  honour,'  was  the  famous  saying  of 
Francis  the  First  on  the  fatal  field  of  Pavia.  Yet 
this  chivalrous  prince  thought  it  no  shame  to 
obtain  his  ransom  on  the  most  favourable  terms 
from  his  conqueror  on  the  faith  of  solemn  stipula- 
tions, every  one  of  which  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined to  violate. 

Yet  this  strange  conventional  morality,  which 
seemed  destructive  of  the  plain  principles  of 
honesty  and  truth,  was  in  effect  conservative  of 
both.  In  an  age  when  the  church  offered,  to  the 
rich  and  powerful,  ready  dispensation  from  duties 
and  engagements  even  of  the  most  solemn  kind, 
and  condoned  offences  against  the  law  of  God  for 
pecuniary  penalties,  the  only  safeguard  against  an 
utter  depravation  of  manners  in  the  privileged 
class  was  in  the  existence  of  some  restraint  on 
conscience,  which  the  priest  could  neither  bind  nor 
loose.  Such  a  restraint  is  Honour,  whose  decrees, 
though  enforced  neither  by  spiritual  terrors  nor 
the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  still  implicitly 
obeyed  by  many  who  regard  no  other  law,  human 
or  divine. 

The  code  of  honour,  as  practised  in  the  dark 
ages,  was  imperfect  and  uncertain,  as  their  gal- 
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lantry  was  gross  and  capricious;  but  the  general     Ch.  14. 

prevalence  of  these  sentiments  mitigated  the  fero- 

1  t  f  Abduction  of 

city  of  military  barbarism,  and  introduced  that  females. 
courtesy,  benevolence,  and  self-respect,  upon  which 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  is  based.  Frequently, 
indeed,  it  happened,  notwithstanding  the  homage 
with  which  the  sex  were  treated,  that  a  woman  of 
birth  was  carried  by  force  to  the  castle  of  some 
baron,  or  was  fain  to  fly  to  sanctuary  from  the 
rudeness  and  violence  of  a  belted  knight.  Fre- 
quently, also,  cavaliers  were  to  be  found,  whose 
crimes  and  profligacy  brought  contempt  on  their 
pretensions  to  that  quality  which  they  claimed  as 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  their  order.  But  later 
times  can  furnish  similar  examples.  Long  after 
the  order  of  chivalry  was  extinct,  when  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  laws  was  fully  recognised,  and  the 
arts  and  usages  of  polished  life  extensively  ob- 
tained, the  abduction  of  females  by  men  of  rank 
and  fashion  was  not  a  rare  occurrence.  Many  of 
the  best  written  novels  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  contain  some  incident  of  this 
kind ;  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrages  are  repre- 
sented as  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  age,  and  are 
often  at  last  rewarded  by  poetic  justice  with  the 
lawful  possession  of  beauty  and  virtue.  The 
satirical  pictures  of  a  man  of  honour  of  the  same 
period  are  equally  numerous.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  should  have  been  well  informed  on  such  a 
point,  describes  him  as  a  cheat,  a  bully,  and  a 
rake.a  Other  authors  who  knew  the  world,  though 

a  The  World. 
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Ch.  14.  they  surveyed  it  from  different  points  of  view, 
bear  similar  testimony.  The  privileges  of  this 
class  are  now  reduced  within  a  narrow  compass ; 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  a  man 
of  honour  from  a  gentleman  who  observes  the  laws 
of  common  honesty  and  decorum.  Violence  to 
women,  perjury,  robbery,  bullying,  and  swindling, 
are  certainly  no  longer  compatible  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  cavalier. 

The  "War  of  the  Roses  was  the  last  of  the  wars 
which  belonged  to  the  mediaeval  period;  and 
chivalry,  which  had  long  been  declining,  at  length 
sank  for  ever  on  the  field  of  Bosworth.  The 
civil  strife,  which  afterwards  convulsed  the  realm, 
was  no  longer  the  struggle  of  rival  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  but  the  conflict  of  great  religious 
and  political  principles.  The  first  act  of  the 
awakened  mind  of  Europe  was  to  rebel  against 
the  spiritual  bondage  of  Rome ;  and  the  impulse 
given  to  the  human  intellect  by  this  momentous 
struggle  between  established  authority  and  free 
inquiry  on  matters  of  eternal  truth,  was  soon 
communicated  to  other  questions  of  equal  magni- 
tude so  far  as  temporal  interests  were  concerned. 
Accordingly,  civil  and  religious  liberty  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  until  within  a  century  and  a  half,  — 
a  period  comparatively  brief,  if  we  look  back  upon 
the  ages  of  darkness  which  separated  ancient  from 
modern  civilisation  —  a  reformed  and  enlightened 
creed  had,  for  the  most  part,  supplanted  the  old 
superstition,  and  the  noblest  fabric  of  civil  govern- 
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ment  which  tlie  world  has  ever  witnessed  had  been  Ch.  14. 
reared  from  the  foundation.  During  the  same 
space,  Science,  unknown  to  ancient  wisdom,  had 
discovered  many  of  the  most  important  secrets  of 
nature  ;  the  Arts  had  been  illustrated  by  works  of 
genius  and  taste,  upon  which  the  emulation  of 
later  times  has  been  unable  to  improve;  and, 
above  all,  a  Literature  had  been  created  which 
rivalled  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Shakespeare, 
improving  upon  a  series  of  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, many  of  them  poets  of  rare  genius, 
had  brought  the  Drama  to  perfection  ;  Milton  had 
compiled  an  Epic,  which  might  compare  with  the 
master-pieces  of  antiquity  ;  Bacon  had  founded  a 
system  of  philosophy  more  complete  and  accurate 
than  any  which  had  been  found  in  the  famous 
schools  of  Athens  ;  Locke  had  expounded  the 
truths  of  moral  and  political  science  ;  Harvey,  by 
a  process  of  inductive  reasoning,  had  arrived  at 
that  beautiful  discovery  upon  which  the  knowledge 
of  medicine  has  since  been  founded  ;  and,  lastly, 
Newton  had  illustrated  those  wonderful  and  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  natural  philosophy,  the  inculca- 
tion of  which  is  among  the  highest  achievements 
of  human  sagacity  and  wisdom. 

The  Reformation  at  once  emancipated  the  hu-  The  Reforma- 
man  mind  from  the  bonds  of  a  gross  superstition, 


and  dispelled  the  dense  ignorance  by  which  it  had  ed 
been  oppressed.  The  policy  of  Rome  has  always 
discouraged  education,  and  found  in  ignorance  its 
most  powerful  ally.  The  very  offices  of  her  church 
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Ch.  14.  are  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dead  language. 
Her  symbols  of  salvation,  her  ceremonies,  and  even 
her  furniture,  are  called  by  names  unintelligible 
to  the  vulgar.  Up  to  the  time  when  Wickliff  and 
Luther  proclaimed  their  mission,  the  learning  still 
extant  was  almost  monopolised  by  the  clergy. 
The  very  term  e  clerk,'  which  is  still  used  to  de- 
signate a  person  in  holy  orders,  merely  implied 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  The 
Church  of  Borne,  in  the  time  of  her  ascendancy, 
claimed  for  her  ministers  exemption  from  the 
secular  power;  and  it  was  considered  sufficient 
to  entitle  an  offender  against  the  laws  to  this  pri- 
vilege, which  was  called  'benefit  of  clergy,'  that 
he  could  read  or  write.  This  privilege  was  for 
the  first  time  limited  in  its  application  to  the  laity 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 


intellectual  ^he  amazing  intellectual  progress  of  the  six- 
sixteenth  ceu-  teenth  century  would  have  been  merely  impossible 
under  the  spiritual  domination  of  Rome.  Her 
thunder  would  have  been  pointed  at  the  spirit  of 
free  enquiry,  which  sought  to  establish  standards 
of  thought  and  action  independent  of  her  guid- 
ance and  sanction.  Milton  would  have  been  ex- 
communicated, and  Newton  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Galileo.  A  reformed  religion  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  the  revival  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  the  reaction  was  the  more  sudden  and 
striking,  from  the  pressure  which  had  weighed 
down  the  springs  of  thought  during  ten  centuries. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  prodigious  Ch.  14. 
and  immediate  effects  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  revolutions,  of  which  History  has  preserved 
any  record,  are  but  local  changes  of  more  or  less 
importance  and  duration.  The  event  of  1648, 
which  occupies  so  great  a  space  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  was  but  a  supplement  to  the 
Reformation,  as  the  event  of  1688  was  a  sup- 
plement to  that  of  1648. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind,  rapid  and  Shakespeare 

and  Bacon. 

portentous  as  it  was,  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  transcendant  exploits  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect.  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  were  still  in 
advance  of  their  age.  Several  generations,  in- 
deed, elapsed  before  the  author  of  'Hamlet'  and 
'  Lear '  was  recognised  as  the  greatest  master  of 
human  nature  the  world  had  yet  seen ;  and  the 
illustrious  philosopher  makes  a  touching  allu- 
sion to  the  deficiency  of  the  times,  when  he 
bequeaths  the  appreciation  of  his  genius  to  a 
future  age.  Still  this  noble  literature  at  once 
dispelled  the  grosser  legends  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  put  to  flight  the  giants  and  monsters  of  ro- 
mance. 

In  the  higher  classes,  the  change  of  manners  The  Tudors. 
was,  of  course,  most  conspicuous.  Few  of  the 
great  barons,  who  were  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  Plantagenets,  could  read  or  write; 
they  subscribed  legal  documents  either  with  a  sign 
of  the  cross,  or  the  heraldic  cognisances  of  their 
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Ch.  14. 


Henry  the 
Eighth. 


Improved 
education  of 
the  lesser 
nobility. 


Domestic 
architecture 
of  the  Middle 
Ages. 


families  or  rank.b  Of  the  Tudor  nobility  none, 
perhaps,  was  destitute  of  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  remarkable  for  learning, 
for  eloquence,  and  civil  wisdom.  Henry  himself 
was  not  devoid  of  polemical  talent,  and  in- 
dulged the  ambition  of  engaging  in  controversy 
with  the  great  heretic  of  the  age.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  gross  ignorance  in  a  man  of  rank  would 
have  been  as  disgraceful  as  the  least  tincture  of 
letters  would  have  been  a  mark  of  distinction  not, 
perhaps,  highly  honourable  in  his  grandsire.  The 
sons  of  the  lesser  nobility,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  castles  of  the  great  barons  for  such  an  edu- 
cation as  the  tilt-yard  and  the  hall  could  furnish, 
were  taught  to  be  more  useful  members  of  society 
than  knights-errant  and  squires  of  dames.  The 
practice  became  prevalent  of  sending  youths  to 
schools  and  universities  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Many  young  gentlemen  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  which,  after  the  Reformation,  became 
exclusively  the  profession  of  the  laity.  Some  were 
sent  to  learn  the  art  of  amassing  fortunes  in  the 
booths  and  warehouses  of  the  city ;  and  for  many 
a  year  the  apprentices  of  London  were  famed  for 
their  high  spirit  and  audacious  bearing. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  society  can  attain 
a  high  standard,  without  the  ordinary  comforts 
and  decencies  of  domestic  life.  Ecclesiastical 
and  military  architecture  attained  perfection 

b  Several  facsimiles  of  these  curious  signatures  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fasten  Letters. 
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during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  magnificent  temples     Ch.  14. 
still  extant,  as  well  as  those  abandoned  to  decay, 

*     Condition  of 

the  huge  castles  and  mouldering  keeps,  are  striking  baronial 
monuments  of  superstitious  and  turbulent  times. 
But  the  fortresses  raised  by  the  pride  and  gran- 
deur of  men  who  must  be  considered  as  petty 
princes  rather  than  feudal  barons,  were  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  numerous  military 
retainers,  and  for  security  against  attack.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  these  structures  made  no 
provision  for  domestic  privacy.  The  great  hall 
^vas  the  common  resort  for  the  whole  household, 
and  for  visitors  and  wayfarers  of  every  description. 
The  small  unglazed  windows  near  the  ceiling, 
while  they  let  in  rain  and  wind,  hardly  admitted 
the  day.  Without  the  ventilation,  however,  which 
such  apertures  afforded,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment  would  have  been  insupportable.  The 
accumulated  odours  of  viands,  of  smoke  half 
returned  from  the  imperfect  chimney,  of  human 
beings  of  every  description,  men-at-arms,  footmen, 
serving-men,  minstrels,  wandering  friars,  devotees 
under  vows  against  clean  linen,  and  mendicants 
swarming  with  vermin,  dogs  and  cats,  and,  beyond 
all,  the  stench  arising  from  the  untold  abomina- 
tions of  the  floor,  on  which  layers  of  rushes  were 
spread,  like  the  compost  of  a  farm-yard,  must  fre- 
quently have  bred  pestilence,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  current  of  fresh  air  which  continually  circu- 
lated through  the  chamber.  A  bed  was  a  luxury 
rarely  found  in  the  castles  and  mansions  of  the 
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Ch.  14.  Plantagenet  nobility ;  separate  chambers  were  also 
rare ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  knights  and  ladies, 
horseboys  and  scullions,  littered  down  in  one  com- 
mon dormitory,  after  a  fashion  which  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  now  in  a  well-appointed  Eefuge  for 
the  Destitute.0 

Houses  of  the       The  dwellings  of  the  inferior  gentry,  though  not 
gentry.          pretending  to  belong  to  the  class  of  fortified  houses, 
were  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to  defence 
against  robbery  and  violence.     A  moat  generally 
surrounded  the  building,  and  the  access  to  the 
upper  apartments  was  by  an  external  staircase, 
which  was  drawn  up  like  a  portcullis.  The  interior 
arrangements,  like  those  of  the  baronial  castles, 
were  deficient  in  almost  every  provision  for  com- 
fort and  decency.     Few  of  the  manor  houses  built 
before  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  are  now  occupied 
by  gentry ;    and  those   which   are  so  inhabited, 
have    undergone    considerable    alterations,  both 
within  and  without ;  some  of  them  are  still  used 
as  farm-houses  and  dwellings  for  labourers. 
Elizabethan         It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  any 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture. Many  of  the  most  commodious  and  stately 
mansions,  inhabited  by  the  rural  aristocracy,  date 
from   this   period ;    and  beyond   some  points  of 
detail,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  improve- 
ment has  been  made  on  the  fine  old  English  manor- 
house  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

c  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  75. 


mansions. 
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The  warlike  and  insolent  nobility  of  the  Middle  Ch.  14. 
Ages  having  almost  perished  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  the  politic  prince,  whose  accession  ter- 
minated these  conflicts,  sought,  by  every  means, 
to  prevent  the  revival  of  an  order,  the  ascendancy 
of  which  was  incompatible,  not  only  with  mon- 
archical power,  but  with  all  regular  government. 
To  mortify  and  impoverish  the  great  barons  was  Repression  of 

J  the  barons. 

the  avowed  aim  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Many  of 
them,  under  frivolous  pretexts,  were  subjected  to 
heavy  amercements ;  not  a  few  were  banished,  or 
brought  to  the  block.  A  new  order  of  nobility 
replaced  the  knights  and  barons,  who  had  perished 
under  the  rival  standards  of  Plantagenet.  Poli- 
ticians and  courtiers  grew  into  importance,  and 
occupied  the  seats  of  the  Bohuns  and  the  Cliffords. 
The  high  officers  of  state  were  no  longer  selected 
from  the  great  Norman  families ;  but  new  men 
were  appointed,  and  raised  over  the  heads  of 
peers,  whose  proud  names  were  inscribed  in  the 
roll  of  Battel,  and  whose  emblazonry  had  dazzled 
the  infidel  on  the  fields  of  Palestine.  Some  of 
these  adventurers,  the  first  of  the  statesmen  of 
modern  times,  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  justified 
their  elevation.  Others  were  the  mere  creatures 
of  royal  caprice,  such  as  in  days  not  long  gone  by, 
the  insulted  barons  would  have  hurled  from  the 
steps  of  the  throne  and  consigned  to  the  hangman. 
Desperate  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by  the  ba- 
rons, even  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  recover,  by  violence,  their  lost  power; 

c  2 
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Ch.  14.  but  these  were  promptly  suppressed,  and  the  in- 
surgents suffered  the  extreme  penalties  of  their 
treason.  Once,  also,  in  the  fire  of  youth,  Henry 
the  Eighth  essayed  to  revive  the  splendour  of  the 
old  military  games ;  but  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  was  a  failure  hardly  less  signal  than  that  of 
the  Eglinton  Tournament  The  age  of  chivalry 
was  gone  in  1520,  as  surely  as  in  1840. 
increased  Between  the  suppression  of  the  old  feudal  aris- 

powerofthe  ,  •n-n 

Crown.  tocracy  and  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  there  was 
an  interval,  during  which  monarchy  attained  a 
vigour  little  short  of  absolute  power.  Some 
writers,  in  their  zeal  for  liberty,  have  ingeniously 
argued,  that  at  no  time  were  the  English  kings 
free  from  constitutional  restraint.  The  native 
English  spirit  would,  no  doubt,  always  operate  as 
a  check  upon  the  exercise  of  power;  but  after 
the  suppression  of  the  great  feudal  oligarchy, 
which  had  so  long  overawed  the  Crown,  there  was, 
for  a  time,  no  appreciable  control  over  prerogative. 
Consequently,  the  government  of  the  •  Tudor s  was 
far  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors. It  was  the  misfortune  rather  than  the 
fault  of  the  Stuarts,  that  they  had  to  encounter  the 
development  of  a  new  and  portentous  power  in 
the  state,  which  was  itself  to  assume  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  sovereignty,  and  to  cir- 
cumscribe monarchy  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

Disagree-  The  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Com- 

ments between 
the  Commons  mons,  more  formidable  than  the  strife  which  had 

and  the  •    •     .«  -,    , 

Crown.          occasionally  raged  between  the   Crown  and   the 
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nobles,  revived,  in  a  new  and  affecting  form,  the     Ch,  14. 

chivalry  of  former  times.     The  enthusiastic  spirit 

for  which  the  service  of  religion  and  the  sex  could 

find  no  scope  in  a  too  enlightened  age,  burst  forth 

in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  Crown ;  and  loyalty 

was  the  name  for  which  the  gallant  gentlemen  of 

the  seventeenth  century  were  content  to  lay  down 

their  fortunes  and  their  lives.     It  is  significant  of 

the  revolution  which  manners  had  by  this  time 

undergone,    that   the   sentiment   of  respect   and 

attachment  to  the  sovereign,  which,  as  far  as  it 

existed,  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to 

the  middle  and  lower  orders,  was  now  transferred 

to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  among  whom  it 

had  been  hitherto  unknown. 

The  Church  of  England,  forgetful  of  her  recent  Assumption  of 

authority  by 

origin  and  of  the  very  principle  on  which  she  was  the  Church, 
founded,  assumed  an  air  of  patronage  towards  the 
state,  and  asserted  the  divine  authority  of  the  mon- 
arch. This  doctrine,  extracted  from  tortured  texts 
of  scripture,  and  from  some  theoretical  canons  of 
the  Catholic  church,  was  first  inculcated,  as  a  prac- 
tical duty,  at  a  time  when  the  people,  having  been 
taught  to  cast  off  spiritual  thraldom,  had  learnt  of 
themselves  the  value  of  political  freedom,  and  were 
determined  to  place  it  on  the  secure  foundation  of 
the  law.  It  seemed  to  be  the  mission  of  the 
Stuarts,  by  a  policy  uniformly  perverse,  to  propa- 
gate and  confirm  those  principles  of  civil  liberty 
which  they  most  abhorred.  Charles  the  First 
precipitated  a  struggle  which  might  have  been 
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Ch.  14.     postponed  for    some   generations.      Charles   the 
Second  refused  to  profit  by  the  re-action  in  favour 
to  church181*  of  monarchy,  which  the  too  rapid  success  of  demo- 
2nt'    cracy  had  produced,  and  exhibited  loyalty  as  the 
worship  of  a  selfish  and  profligate  idol.    James  the 
Second,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  satisfied 
a  disappointed  and  reluctant  people,  that  loyalty 
was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  civil  and  religious 
freedom  which  they  were  determined,  above  all 
things,  to  uphold  ;  religion  thus  became  the  sport 
of  politics.     The  Anglican  church,  the  offspring 
of  free  enquiry,  having,  in  an  evil  hour,    linked 
herself  in  an  unnatural  union  with  human  Despot- 
ism,  degenerated,  for  the  time,  to  a  badge  and 
emblem  of  one  political  party.     The  gentlemen  of 
England,  and  their  retainers,  for  the  most  part, 
rallied  round  the  throne  and  the  altar.     The  yeo- 
manry, the  trading-class,  the  townspeople  adhered 
to  the  parliament,  and  demanded  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  in  their  fullest  latitude.     The  very 
phrase  by  which  the  popular  party  was  designated, 
implied  their  adherence  to  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ,  as  distinguished  from  the  dignity  and  pre- 
tension of  a  ruling  church.     The  Puritan  affected 
to  assimilate  his  life  and  conversation  to  the  stern 
simplicity  of  his  faith.    The  Cavalier,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  observant  of  forms,  but  negligent  of 
practice.    B/eligious  and  political  hatred,  no  doubt, 
exaggerated    this  contrast;  but  the  traces  of  it 
were  visible  for  many  generations,  and  are  not  yet 
effaced  from  the  manners  of  the  people.     The  im- 
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mediate  effect  of  this  collision  was  most  disastrous     Ch.  14. 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion.     Every  man  who  Diffe~e 
took  a  part  in  the  great  conflict  which  divided  the  ^^-^  and 
nation,  was  bound  to  profess  the  religious  creed  Puritans. 
of  the  faction  which  he  joined.      No   Dissenter 
could  find  a  place  among  the  ranks  of  the  royalists ; 
nor  would  any  Churchman  be  tolerated  on  the  side 
of  the  Puritans.     A  decent  man  was  scandalised 
by  the  impudent  license  of  the   cavaliers  ;  and  a 
sensible    man  was   disgusted  by  the   cant    and 
grimace  of  the  people  of  God.     The  consequence 
was,  that  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  were  propagated 
among  the   middle  and  lower   orders;  while   an 
almost  utter  dissolution  of  manners  took  place  in 
the  higher  ranks.   Moderate  and  thinking  persons, 
revolted  by  these  excesses,  held  aloof  from  either 
party,  and  began  to  question  the  truth  of  a  religion, 
the  doctrine   and  practice   of  which  seemed    so 
widely  at  variance  with  natural  reason  and  mo- 
rality.    The   spread  of  infidelity  was  a  common 
topic  with  contemporary  writers  from  the  time  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  After  the  Restoration,  sceptical  philosophy 
was  taught  as  openly  as  it  could  have  been  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  or  Rome ;  and  this  was  during 
a  censorship  of  the  press,  and  at  a  time  when  any 
form  of  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England  was 
prohibited  under  the  severest   penalties.     From 
this  time  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  Philosophy  waged  an  incessant 
warfare  against   Faith.     Statesmen   and  men    of 
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Ch.  H.  letters,  indirectly,  and  by  the  still  more  dangerous 
arts  of  irony  and  insinuation,  aimed  at  the  same 
object.  Those  whom  Hobbes,  Tindal,  or  Hume 
failed  to  convince,  were  often  persuaded  or 
seduced  by  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  and  Gibbon. 
While  religion  was  thus  assailed,  morality  was,  for 
Licentiousness  a  time  at  least,  openly  insulted  by  a  meretricious 
of  the  drama.  dramaj  and  a  literature  the  offspring  of  the  stews. 
It  would  seem  hardly  possible,  that  society  should 
have  held  together  under  a  combined  attack  for 
nearly  half  a  century  upon  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  mainly  upheld.  And,  indeed,  at  no  period 
were  religion  and  morals  so  depressed,  as  they 
were  at  the  period  of  that  famous  event  of  1688, 
which  is  often  referred  to  as  the  noblest  passage 
in  our  history. 
Peculiar  in-  The  Reformation  is  justly  to  be  regarded  as 

fluence  of  the  J          J 

Reformation,  the  era  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  political  experiment,  it  was 
fraught  with  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  came  into 
collision  with  two  great  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, without  which  society  could  no  more  exist, 
than  this  orb  in  which  we  live  without  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  attraction.  To  believe  and  to  obey 
are  the  guiding  propensities  of  man;  and  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation  was  to  subvert  autho- 
rity, and  to  substitute  reason  as  the  arbiter  of 
questions  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  great  human 
family.  Such  an  experiment,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  tried,  is  fraught  with  peril, 
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simply  because  faith  and  obedience  are  more  solid     Ch.  14. 
and  durable  materials  upon  which  to  found  the 
government  of  mankind  than  reason  and  free  will. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  one  man  in  a  hundred  ^^^f 
was  qualified  to  form  a  rational  opinion  on  any  uniformity, 
capital  question  of  religion  or  politics,  we  should 
propound  an  exaggerated  estimate.  The  exigency 
of  temporal  government  requires  men  to  submit 
implicitly  to  certain  definite  laws.  There  is  no 
such  need  for  uniformity  in  spiritual  matters ; 
but  sceptical  statesmen  and  candid  dissenters 
agree  in  supporting  a  dominant  church,  as  well 
for  the  interests  of  religion  as  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  government.  The  abuses  of  Rome,  accumu- 
lated during  centuries  of  absolute  and  irresponsi- 
ble dominion,  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  Europe.  But  the  libera- 
tion of  the  human  mind  from  spiritual  bondage 
was  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  the  very 
existence  of  religion.  Unguided  reason,  roaming 
wildly  over  the  field  of  revelation,  fell  into  a 
thousand  errors  and  absurdities;  and  the  universal 
tendency  to  believe,  to  rest  upon  doctrine,  has 
fixed  millions  of  the  human  race  in  creeds  which 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  presumption  of  their 
founders.  It  is  only  because  the  effect  of  gross 
political  errors  and  absurdities  is  an  affair  of 
practical  experience,  that  municipal  government 
has  not  been  founded  on  equally  irrational  tenets. 

Not  to  mention  minor  cases,  which  are  nume-  The  French 

Revolution. 

rous,   the   appeal  from  traditional  authority  and 
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Ch.  14.     ancient  law  to  reason  and  free  will  has  been  tried 
in  two  memorable  instances.     I  mean,  of  course, 

The  French 

Revolution,  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution.  Phi- 
losophy having  destroyed  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  government  in  France,  the  first 
storm  which  arose  laid  the  ancient  fabric  in  ruins. 
A  Monarchy  which,  for  antiquity,  power,  and 
grandeur,  had  no  equal,  a  Church  which  came 
down  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  were  in  a 
moment,  as  by  a  stroke  of  Providence,  laid  pro- 
strate in  the  dust.  If  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  over  which  we1  would 
willingly  drop  a  veil,  it  is  surely  the  painful  spec- 
tacle, at  once  terrible  and  ridiculous,  of  a  great 
and  generous  people  first  rioting  -in  anarchy,  then 
vainly  searching  by  the  light  of  reason  for  religion 
and  law;  treated  like  a  corpus  vile,  upon  which 
empirics  were  to  experiment  with  impunity ;  and 
at  length,  after  undergoing  a  series  of  minor  revo- 
lutions, bandied  from  democracy  to  military  des- 
potism, from  military  despotism  back  again  to  the 
old  regime,  from  the  old  regime  to  a  sort  of  mongrel 
monarchy,  from  this  mongrel  monarchy  back  again 
to  democracy,  from  democracy  again  to  military 
despotism,  are  apparently  as  far  from  settled  rest 
and  peace  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  their 
troubles.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, a  people  newly  admitted  into  the  family  of 
nations,  or  which  may  hereafter  hope  for  that 
distinction— not  a  republic  of  South  America,  nor 
a  colony  of  Australasia,  which  may  not  boast  of  a 
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government  more  stable  than  that  of  the  illustrious     Ch.  14. 
race  whose  history  stretches  back  until  it  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  whose  sovereign  was  styled  the  Great 
King,  and   bore   the   still   prouder   title   of   the 
Eldest  Son  of  the  Church. 

Happily,   the   English    Revolution   took  place  The  English 

J)  _    Revolution. 

under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  attack 
upon  the  church  which  embodied  the  ancient  faith 
of  Christendom,  was  not  an  attack  upon  religion 
under  the  pretext  of  reform,  but  sprang  from  a 
sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  purify  Christian 
doctrine  from  the  corruption  which  had  gathered 
around  it.  Reformation,  and  not  destruction,  was 
the  aim  of  the  courageous  and  conscientious  men 
who  denounced  the  iniquities  of  Rome ;  and  the 
work  of  reformation  was  performed  betimes,  by 
practical  measures,  and  under  the  direction  of 
powerful  and  peremptory  rulers,  who  were  not 
disposed  to  deal  too  roughly  with  the  venerable 
fabric.  Great  as  were  the  organic  changes  effected, 
violent  as  was  the  shock  to  faith,  no  more  was 
done  than  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
required. 

England  was    not   altogether   unprepared    for  Riseofreii- 
these  portentous  innovations.     A  century  and  agl°l 
half  had  passed  since  Wicliff  had  originated  the 
movement  against  Rome ;   and  with  little  encou- 
ragement from  authority,  and  in  spite  of —  or  we 
should  rather   say,  perhaps,  with  the   aid  of — 
persecution,   the  doctrines   of  the  first  reformer 
had  steadily  made  way  among  the  people.     The 
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Ch.  1 4.     Norman  princes  had  none  of  them  been  high  church- 
men, and,  with  one  base  exception,  had  uniformly 

Influence  of  P  T»  TT 

Wiciiff.  resisted  the  arrogance  of  the  see  of  Kome.  lienry 
the  Second  had  vindicated  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm  against  spiritual  encroach- 
ment by  the  famous  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
His  successors  had  frequently  obtained  the  enact- 
ment of  statutes  with  the  same  intent.  They  had 
gone  farther,  and  from  time  to  time  had  issued 
proclamations  and  orders  censuring  and  restrain- 
ing the  irregularities  and  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy.  The  parliaments  had  readily  concurred  in 
these  measures ;  and  those  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  his  son,  while  Wiciiff  was  writing  and  preach- 
.  ing,  frequently  addressed  the  crown  to  repress  the 
insolence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  even  to  confis- 
cate to  the  purposes  of  the  state  the  possessions 
of  the  church.  The  secular  clergy  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
towards  the  ancient  rule  and  doctrine  of  the 
church.  The  people,  however,  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  revolt  against  authority  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  revere,  or  to  cast  aside  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  upon  which  they  and  their  fathers 
had  fixed  their  hopes  of  salvation.  The  despotism 
of  the  mighty  Church  had  not  been  oppressive  to 
the  lower  orders.  Her  powerful  arm  had  seldom 
been  raised  to  strike,  but  often  to  protect,  the  poor 
and  lowly.  Her  spiritual  offices  were  ever  accom- 
panied by  substantial  succour  to  those  who  were 
in  need  of  both.  From  those  venerable  mansions, 
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reared  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  but  Ch.  14- 
now  seized  by  the  rude  hand,  and  bestowed  on  Mona^ 
the  greedy  sycophants  of  power,  had  for  ages  been.charities- 
dispensed  a  generous  hospitality,  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich.  The  numerous  tenants  of 
the  church,  who  seldom  paid  more  than  a  tithe  of 
the  value  of  the  land  which  they  held,  had  reason 
to  bewail  the  loss  of  their  liberal  and  indulgent 
landlord.  There  were  many  of  the  gentry,  also, 
especially  among  those  of  the  minor  degree,  who 
cherished  a  grateful  recollection  that  the  honour  of 
their  families  had  in  troubled  times  found  a  safe  re- 
fuge from  military  license  in  those  religious  houses, 
which  were  now  the  homes  of  upstarts,  or  aban- 
doned to  decay ;  and  there  were  some,  even  among 
the  pious,  the  learned  and  polite,  who  lamented  the 
precipitate  downfall  of  a  church  which,  throughout 
ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  had  mitigated  the 
barbarity  of  manners,  and  kept  alive  the  light  of 
religion,  of  literature  and  of  the  arts. 

These  considerations  had  weight  with  the  great  Religious  bias 

,.      V  of  the  northern 

mass  of  the  people ;  accordingly,  the  new  doc-  counties, 
trines,  at  first,  found  favour  chiefly  in  the  metro- 
polis and  some  of  the  surrounding  districts,  where 
a  strong  resentment  was  expressed  against  the 
false  and  corrupt  church  which  had  so  long  abused 
the  credulity  of  mankind;  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  northern  counties, 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  capital  and 
the  court,  a  different  sentiment  prevailed.  Men 
regarded  with  horror  and  astonishment  the  pre- 
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Ch.  14.  sumptuous  impiety  of  their  rulers.  An  insurrec- 
tion took  place  in  the  north,  but  though  this  was 
suppressed,  it  was  long  before  the  reformed  reli- 
gion made  way  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island ; 
and  when  at  length  it  obtained  a  footing,  inde- 
pendent dissent  was  preferred  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment.  To  this  day,  the 
great  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  are  at  once 
the  principal  refuges  of  the  old  Catholic  faith, 
Advantao.egof  and  the  central  resort  of  nonconformity.  This 
reform1  partial  and  gradual  propagation  of  the  new  doc- 
trine was  far  more  favourable  to  its  permanent 
success  than  a  ready  and  fickle  assent,  while  it 
mitigated  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  sudden 
subversion  of  principles  upon  which  faith  and 
obedience  have  been  accustomed  to  rest. 
Son06  o°fu-  ^°  £reat  cnange  takes  place  in  civil  or  religious 
lar  character,  institutions  without  producing  an  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  people.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
more  interesting  and  instructive  study  in  history 
than  the  way  in  which  laws  and  manners  act  and 
react  upon  each  other.  If  it  is  ever  safe  to  specu- 
late on  what  might  have  happened  in  any  predica- 
ment of  human  affairs,  we  may  venture  to  affirm 
that  England  could  never  have  become  great, 
prosperous,  and  enlightened,  had  she  remained 
under  the  influence  of  Eome.  The  extreme  poli- 
tical freedom  which  we  enjoy  is  hardly  compatible 
with  spiritual  despotism.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  men  to  have  canvassed  freely  every 
principle  of  their  government,  and  every  act  of 
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their  rulers,  while  they  altogether  relinquished  the  Ch.  14. 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  and  pa  a~  _ 
yielded  a  blind  obedience  to  the  ministers  of  reli-  P08^1  to 

freedom. 

gion.  The  divine  right  of  temporal  rulers  became 
untenable  after  the  ancient  traditions  of  an  infalli- 
ble church  had  been  rudely  overthrown.  Thus 
the  act,  which  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  emancipated  the  people  from  the 
thraldom  of  political  superstition.  Ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  liberated  from  the  restraint  of  authority, 
ran  off,  as  I  have  already  observed,  into  wild  and 
eccentric  theories,  which,  for  a  time,  brought  re- 
ligion into  contempt,  and  imperilled  the  existence 
of  civil  society.  But  however  offensive  such  ex- 
cesses may  be  to  a  philosophical  and  fastidious 
mind,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  energy 
and  intelligence  which  have  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge,  which  have  extended  com- 
merce, and  founded  free  government  upon  wise 
and  enlightened  laws,  are  entirely  owing  to  the 
subversion  of  established  authority  by  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  history  of  manners  would  hardly  be  intelli- 
gible without  a  copious  reference  to  political 
events  ;  and  even  for  the  sketch  to  which  my  pre- 
sent attempt  is  limited,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  glance  back  to  times  which  may  seem  to  have 
had  little  connection  with  the  manners  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  as  the  history  of  man- 
ners is  essentially  a  history  of  progress,  the 
attempt  to  portray  the  social  character  of  a  people 
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Ch.  14.     at  any  particular  period,  without  any  reference  to 

the  past,  might,  indeed,  prove  interesting  and  en- 
influence  of  .  p  -. 
former  events,  tertaining,  but  could  hardly  be  so  satistactory  and 

instructive  as  a  picture,  however  rude,  which 
traced  contemporary  manners  to  their  origin  in 
earlier  times. 

Social  Rapid  as  was  the  social  progress  of  England 

generally  during  the  hundred  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  final  downfall  of  the  Papal  dominion  to 
the  end  of  the  Protectorate,  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
upper  classes  during  that  period  was  the  most 
remarkable.  The  semi-barbarous  nobility  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  almost  perished  in  the  barons5 
wars;  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  compre- 
hended nearly  all  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  of 
the  time,  had  been  extinguished.  Private  war- 
fare, the  bane  of  civilisation,  was  finally  sup- 
pressed. The  feudal  castles  were  dismantled,  and 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries  passed  into  the  hands 
of  laymen,  who  introduced  a  new  element  into  the 
rural  society  of  England.  The  tenant  by  knight- 
service,  when  no  longer  required  to  unfurl  his 
pennon,  soon  forgot  his  feudal  obligations,  and 
subsided  into  the  country  gentleman,  such  as  he 
nourished  up  to  a  recent  period,  and  such  as  he 
may  still  be  found  to  exist.  The  great  lords 
themselves,  their  pride  no  longer  flattered  by  a  nu- 
merous following,  and  deprived  of  military  excite- 
ment, flocked  to  the  metropolis,  and  commenced 
attendance  at  the  court  of  their  sovereign.  The 
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cadets  of  noble  and  knightly  houses,  finding  no  Ch.  14. 
field  for  military  enterprise  at  home,  adopted  arms 
as  a  profession,  and  took  service  with  the  conti- 
nental princes.  Many  of  these  adventurers  at- 
tained high  distinction,  and  became  the  founders 
of  great  families.  The  practice  of  taking  service 
under  foreign  standards  prevailed  until  the  time 
when  a  standing  army  was  established  (though 
constitutional  punctilio  does  not  at  this  day 
recognise  such  an  establishment)  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rapid  increase  Royal  edicts 
in  the  number  of  visitors  to,  and  settlers  in,  Lon-  increase  of 
don,  appears  to  have  been  viewed  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  the  prudent  queen  endeavoured  to  check 
the  tendency.  Her  successor,  still  more  alarmed, 
issued  proclamation  after  proclamation,  full  of 
vapid  invective,  after  his  fashion,  against  the 
attraction  of  the  metropolis.  He  even  caused  his 
attorney- general  to  exhibit  ex  officio  informations 
in  the  Star  Chamber  against  persons  who  sojourned 
in  London  contrary  to  the  royal  edicts.  Charles 
the  First  complained,  that  (  a  greater  number  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  abler  sort  of  people,  with 
their  families,  had  resorted  to  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  residing  there,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  English  nation.'  But  all 
these  orders,  threats,  and  remonstrances  were  in 
vain ;  the  tendency  of  manners  is  irresistible ;  and 
London  continued  to  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  confident  predictions  of  pestilence  and  famine 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Ch.  14.  from  the  congregation  of  so  large  a  multitude 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Evelyn,  writing 
in  1684,  says,  that  London  had  doubled  in  size 
within  his  recollection ;  and  Sir  William  Petty,  in 
1687,  calculated  that  the  capital  had  increased 
sevenfold  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  civil 
war  and  the  interregnum  for  the  time  kept  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  aloof  from  the  capital ;  but 
the  Restoration  gave  a  sudden  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  the  former  tendency.  Every  nobleman 
and  gentleman,  eager  to  shew  his  loyalty,  to  cele- 
brate his  emancipation  from  an  ignoble  despotism, 
to  display  his  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  the 
vulgar  fanatics  who  had  so  long  maintained  their 
ascendancy,  and  to  obtain  a  recognition  of,  if  not 
a  compensation  for,  the  losses  and  sufferings  which 
he  had  endured  in  the  cause  of  royalty  —  swelled 
the  tide  of  population  which  flowed  into  the  me- 
tropolis. Charles  the  Second  at  first  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  suitors 
and  courtiers  who  were  not  altogether  welcome ; 
but  he  soon  desisted;  and  London  became  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  the  centre  of  fashion,  and  of 
the  arts  which  belong  to  civilized  and  polished 
life. 
Beginning  of  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  inaugurated  the 

civil  and  reli-  .  * 

gious  freedom,  era  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy,  which,  but  for  happy  acci- 
dents, would  have  restored  civil  and  religious 
despotism,  were  separated  by  an  interval,  the  most 
momentous  and  eventful  in  the  political  history  of 
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of  tliis  nation.    The  century  which  elapsed  between     Ch.  14. 
the  Restoration  and  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third  was  far  less  remarkable  for  the  progress  of 
manners  than  either  the  antecedent  period,  or  the 
succeeding  centenary,  now  almost  completed. 

The   contempt   for  religion,  morals,  and  even  state  of 

manners  at  the 

outward  decency,  which  marked  the  manners  of  the  Restoration. 
Restoration,  may  be  referred  to  an  obvious  cause. 
Democracy  and  religion  had  been  associated  to- 
gether, and  imposed  upon  the  nation  for  twelve 
dreary  years  in  a  form  and  with  a  rigour  calculated 
to  render  them  alike  odious  and  ridiculous.  Thus, 
when  the  pressure  was  taken  off,  the  reaction  was 
sudden  and  extreme.  Profaneness  and  profligacy 
had  always  been  affected  by  the  adherents  of  the 
royal  cause,  and  were  generally  assumed  as  the 
badges  of  the  Restoration.  The  personal  cha- 
racter and  authority  of  the  King  might  have  cor- 
rected a  state  of  manners  which  were  attributable 
partly  to  political  causes,  and  partly  to  the  habits 
contracted  by  exiles  and  outlaws.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Court  encouraged  a  fashion,  which 
made  loyalty  more  abominable  than  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  which  it  superseded.  The  palace  where 
the  first  Charles  Stuart  had  lived  and  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  became  the  haunt  of 
strumpets  and  of  gamesters,  the  sanctuary  of 
wretches  who,  if  law  and  justice  had  been  allowed 
to  take  their  course,  would  have  rotted  in  the  gaols 
or  on  the  gibbets.  No  woman  of  virtue  could  ap- 
proach a  Court,  where  the  shameless  Castlemaine 
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the  court  of 
Charles  II. 


reigned  supreme,  and  was  suffered  to  insult  the 
patient  and  blameless  successor  of  Henrietta  Maria. 
]STo  man  of  spirit  could  willingly  associate  with  the 
insolent  favourite  who  first  debauched  the  wife,  and 
then,  with  her  assistance,  murdered  the  husband  ;d 
still  less  with  the  audacious  adventurer,  who, 
having  stolen  the  crown  of  England,  and  attempted, 
with  every  accompaniment  of  ignominy,  the  life 
of  the  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  realm,  not 
only  received  substantial  marks  of  the  royal  fa- 
vour, but  was  selected  as  one  of  the  choicest  com- 
panions of  his  majesty's  lighter  hours.6  Society 
must  have  sunk  low,  indeed,  when  such  outrages 
on  decency  as  these  could  be  safely  practised. 
We  shall  in  vain  seek  for  a  parallel  to  the  Court 
of  Charles  the  Second  in  the  history  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Edward  the  Fourth,  selfish  and  luxurious 
as  he  was,  appears  to  have  been  not  wholly  regard- 
less of  decency,  even  in  times  when  public  stews 
were  licensed  and  registered.  "We  do  not  read  that 
Jane  Shore  was  admitted  into  the  palace  of  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  nor  that  the  princely  Plantagenet 
ever  associated  with  felons,  or  suffered  the  inso- 
lent presumption  of  minions  and  pimps.  Even 

1  There  is  no  tale  of  cruelty  and  profligacy  more  revolting 
than  the  well-authenticated  case  referred  to  above.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  having  seduced  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  picked 
a  quarrel  with  the  Earl,  and  assassinated  him  under  the  form 
of  a  duel,  while  the  Countess,  habited  as  a  page,  held  his  horse. 

*  Colonel  Blood.  The  marvellous  stories  of  his  seizure  of  the 
crown,  and  of  his  attempt  to  hang  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at 
Tyburn,  are  well  known. 
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Henry  the  Eighth  was  careful  to  veil  his  lust  and  Ch.  14. 
cruelty  under  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  law. 
Among  the  successors  of  Charles,  the  first  and 
second  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover  equalled 
him  in  the  grossness  of  their  sensuality,  but  were 
far  from  displaying  a  like  shameless  indifference 
to  public  decency.  It  is  not  until  we  come  down 
to  a  time  within  living  memory,  that  we  find  the 
crown  dishonoured  by  a  prince  as  selfish  and  de- 
bauched, as  false  and  ungrateful  as  Charles,  with- 
out that  easy  good  nature  and  good  breeding, 
which  went  far  to  palliate  the  vices  and  the  follies 
of  the  merry  monarch. 

Monarchy  having  been  folly  re-established  by  °apcen0^g~ 
the  Restoration,  the  old  cavalier  party,  their  ser-  favourites  of 

*  m  Charles  II. 

vices  and  sufferings  alike  forgotten,  soon  dwindled 
and  died  away.  The  personal  influence  of  Charles 
the  Second  ceased  in  course  of  time ;  but  it  was 
long  before  either  morals  or  manners  shewed  any 
material  improvement.  The  savage  profligacy  of 
men  of  fashion  ceased  to  be  openly  exhibited. 
Knights  of  the  shire  were  not  in  danger  of  being 
waylaid  and  maimed  by  courtiers  for  being  too 
plain  spoken  with  regard  to  the  scandals  of 
Whitehall.  A  nobleman  of  the  time  of  the  Hano- 
ver succession  could  not  with  impunity  employ 
bullies  to  wait  for  and  murder  a  poor  player  or 
posture-master  who  had  unwittingly  given  him 
offence.f  But  under  the  successors  of  Charles, 

f  See  the  trials  of  Lord  Mohun  and  Lord  Semphill. 
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Ch.  14.  the  coarseness  and  depravity  of  manners  were 
abundantly  manifested.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  examples  furnished  by  particular  reigns,  since 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  grossness  and  pro- 
fligacy since  the  Revolution  which  cannot  be 
matched  from  the  records  of  society,  during  the 
first  half  at  least,  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third. 
Spread  of  Infidelity  and  immorality,  which  broke  out  like 

infidelity.  J  J  . 

a  plague  at  the  Restoration,  expended  their  viru- 
lence during  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  subsided 
"  into  a  chronic  indifference  to  religion,  and  a  con- 
ventional disregard  of  moral  restraint.  The  dis- 
ease which  had  hitherto  been  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  higher  orders,  now  spread  among 
the  inferior  classes.  Revelation  was  either  re- 
jected altogether,  or  adopted  in  some  extravagant 
or  fantastic  form ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  medium 
between  stolid  insensibility  and  frantic  zeal  among 
the  half-educated  and  uneducated  mass  of  the 
community.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  these  were  the  results  of  breaking  up  the 
ancient  foundations  of  faith,  without  providing  an 
adequate  substitute  for  the  spiritual  machinery 
which  was  destroyed.  The  subversion  of  an  estab- 
lished doctrine,  either  of  morals  or  politics,  has 
always  proved  a  dangerous  experiment,  even  among 
a  people  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  but 
the  subversion  of  an  established  creed,  which  has 
from  time  immemorial  held  an  ignorant  people  in 
subjection,  is  another  word  for  spiritual  anarchy. 
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Excepting,  of  course,  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  Ch.  14. 
faith,  no  candid  student  of  the  history  of  this 
country  wih1  perhaps  question  that  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  church  has  in  the  end  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  religion,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been 
conducive  to  the  social  progress  of  the  nation; 
but  the  loss  of  AUTHORITY,  which  was  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  is  a  loss  which  can  never  be  re- 
paired. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  Anglican  Church  soon  Condition  of 

5    <  t  the  Church. 

experienced  the  want  of  authority  derived  from 
usage  and  tradition.  In  an  evil  hour  they  sought 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  claiming  divine  right  for 
their  temporal  head.  This  tenet,  which  went  to 
the  root  of  civil  liberty,  was,  therefore,  roughly 
assailed ;  and  not  only  the  establishment,  but  re- 
ligion itself,  suffered  injury  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued.  The  Church  of  England,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  Reformation,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  the  spiritual  nurture  of  the  people,  was 
engaged  in  polemical  and  political  controversy. 
The  doctrine  taught  from  the  pulpits  of  the  esta- 
blishment after  the  Great  Rebellion  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dry  and  cold  morality,  which  bore 
only  a  distant  allusion  to  the  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing record  of  the  Atonement.  The  lives  and 
characters  of  the  clergy  were  ill  fitted  to  compen- 
sate for  the  poverty  of  their  creed.  The  spolia- 
tion of  the  Church  by  Henry  the  Eighth;  the 
abolition  of  masses  and  other  offices  which  yielded 
considerable  emoluments  to  the  secular  as  weU  as 
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Ch.  14.     the  regular  clergy,  left  the  clerical  profession  with- 
out the  means  of  decent  support.     We  learn  from 
inconsistent    writers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  suc- 
**     cessor,  that  people  no  longer  sent  their  children 
to  schools  and  universities,   knowing  that  they 
might  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  calling  better  than 
in  the  ministry.     The  consequence  was  that  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Church  were  recruited  from  an 
inferior   class,  who  degraded  the  order  to  their 
own  level,  and  brought  religion  into  contempt. 
The  curate  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  first  half  at 
least  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  point  of  educa- 
tion, was  little  above  his  flock;    and,  in   social 
position,  he  was  certainly  below  the  yeomen  and 
tradesmen  of  the  parish.     He  was  often  obliged 
to  eke  out  a  subsistence  for  his  ragged  and  half- 
starved  family  by  the  labour  of  his  hands ;   and 
his  children  were  brought  up  to  earn  their  bread 
by  servile  labour.     The  vices  and  foibles  incident 
to   a  position  theoretically   one   of  dignity   and 
authority,  but  in  which  it  was  really  difficult  to 
maintain  self-respect,  were  the  constant  theme  of 
ridicule  to  the  satirists  of  the  age.     The  higher 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  though  free  from  the  degrad- 
ing influences  of  abject  poverty,  seldom  fulfilled  the 
duties,  or  ever  regarded  much  the  outward  decen- 
cies of  their  calling.     The  rector   or  vicar  was 
often  a  pluralist,  and,  therefore,  an  absentee ;  or, 
if  he  lived  upon  his  glebe,  he  was  a  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical squire,  differing  only  from  other  country 
gentlemen  in  the  discharge  of  the  formal  duties  of 
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ais  office.  He  joined  in  carouses  and  field-sports ;  Ch-  H- 
and  his  presence  rarely  imposed  any  restraint  on 
the  conversation  or  indulgence  of  the  festive  board. 
On  Sunday  the  service  was  hurried  over,  termi- 
nating, perhaps,  in  a  sermon  affectedly  learned 
and  abstruse.  The  daily  attendance  on  his  parish- 
ioners, which  is  now  considered  by  every  consci- 
entious clergyman  the  most  important  part  of  his 
duties,  was  wholly  neglected  by  the  incumbents 
who  flourished  in  the  early  years  of  the  Hanover 
succession;  and,  even  down  to  a  much  later 
period,  the  jovial  rector,  if  called  upon  to  perform 
a  duty  on  a  week-day,  might  be  seen  hurrying 
over  the  office  of  matrimony  or  burial  in  a  surplice 
carelessly  thrown  over  a  hunting-frock  or  other 
equipment  for  the  field. 

The   statutes   known  by  the  name   of  Queen  Queen  Anne's 

-r»  i  t*  Bounty  and 

Anne  s  Bounty,  and  other  acts  of  parliament  re-  other  Acts. 
laxing  the  law  of  mortmain  in  favour  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  relieved,  to  some  extent,  the  sordid 
poverty  by  which  they  were  oppressed;  but  the 
institution  of  lay  patronage,  still  more  than  pau- 
perism, had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  clergy  into 
contempt.  A  living  %  was  considered  merely  as  a 
provision  for  a  younger  member  of  the  patron's 


g  The  number  of  livings  under  £80  per  annum  was  over  5 ,000. 
The  revenues  arising  from  first-fruits  and  tenths  appropriated  by- 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings, 
having  been  anticipated  by  various  grants  for  lives  and  years, 
were  not  available  until  many  years  after  this  appropriation. 
Only  300  livings  had  benefitted  by  it  in  1720. — CHAMBERLAYNE'S 
Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  p. 202. 
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Ch.  14.  family;  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  claimant,  was 
more  likely  to  be  conferred  upon  some  disreputable 
Abuses  of  dependant  than  upon  a  person  of  any  merit  or 
the^hurch?  qualification  for  his  sacred  office.  The  family 
living  still  exists;  but  the  incumbent  of  the 
present  day  is,  on  the  average,  as  good  a  parish 
priest  as  the  selected  nominee  of  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation ;  and  the  instances  are  rare  indeed  in 
which  the  most  thoughtless  or  dissolute  patron 
wilfully  bestows  church  preferment  upon  an  un- 
worthy candidate.  The  contrary  was  the  case  in 
the  times  to  which  I  am  referring.  The  son,  or 
brother,  or  nephew  of  the  patron  was,  probably,  a 
clown  or  a  spendthrift ;  or,  in  the  failure  of  his 
kinsmen,  the  son  of  a  jobbing  attorney  or  scri- 
vener, the  brother  of  a  mistress,  a  boon  com- 
panion, a  low  flatterer,  or  pimp,  would  probably 
be  deemed  a  fit  person  for  the  cure  of  souls.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  livings  were  thus 
filled. 

The  educated       The  more  refined  and  educated  class  of  Clergy- 
clergy.  t  &J 

men,  though  their  lives  and  characters  were  not, 
like  some  of  those  who  have  been  named,  posi- 
tively disgraceful  to  the  order,  contributed  little 
to  its  utility.  If  the  parson  had  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  he  had  likewise  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  polite  society.  Instead  of  passing  his  time  in 
field-sports  and  drinking  bouts,  he  was  to  be  seen 
at  fashionable  assemblies,  or  sauntering  at  water- 
ing places,  or  in  attendance  at  the  levees  of  great 
men.  The  aim  of  a  clergyman,  who  frequented 
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good  society,  was  to  obtain  some  preferment  which  Ch.  14. 
would  at  once  flatter  his  pride  and  enable  him  to 
live  in  luxury.  With  this  object,  he  was  not  nice 
as  to  the  services  he  rendered  his  patron.  Some- 
times he  accompanied  the  young  heir  on  the  grand 
tour,  nominally  as  a  preceptor,  really  as  a  servile 
companion.  If  he  had  a  ready  pen,  he  would, 
perhaps,  be  engaged  to  write  pamphlets  or  news- 
paper paragraphs  in  the  interest  of  his  employer. 
More  frequently  he  was  used  as  an  agent  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes;  and,  in  that  capacity  was 
required  to  employ  the  local  influence  derived 
from  his  position  as  rector  or  curate ;  nor  did  he 
scorn  to  be  the  channel  through  which  the  vile 
wages  of  corruption  were  dispensed.  Too  often, 
indeed,  he  was  charged  with  rendering  his  patron 
still  more  scandalous  services.  The  high  places 
in  the  Church — bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  stalls — 
were  filled  chiefly  from  this  class  of  clergymen; 
and  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  impu- 
tations which  were  lavishly  cast  upon  the  morals 
and  principles  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  establish- 
ment were  not  wholly  false  and  calumnious. 

These   are   some   of  the   causes  to  which  the  General  dis 
inefficiency  of  the  Church,  and  the  decay  of  religion  religion. 
are  to  be  attributed.     From  the  Revolution  to  an 
advanced  period  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
every  writer  who  refers  to  the  subject  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  prevalent  infidelity  of  the  age.     It 
was  to  little  purpose  that  the  champions  of  the 
Church  defended  revelation  against  the  attacks  of 
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Ch.  14.  sceptical  writers;  for  it  was  not  so  much  a  spirit 
of  rationalism,  as  of  indifference  and  contempt 
which  pervaded  society.  Religious  observances 
were  openly  derided ;  and  no  man  who  dreaded 
ridicule  would  venture,  in  polite  company,  to  shew 
any  respect  for  sacred  things.h  It  was  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  which  revived  the  fainting  spirit 
of  the  ministry,  and  infused  new  vigour  and  vita- 
lity into  all  its  members.  Whether  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  has  been  impaired  by  the  vigour 
and  vitality  thus  communicated  to  her  is  a  ques- 
tion, the  solution  of  which  seems  to  be  now  in 
progress ;  but  it  is  undeniable,  I  apprehend,  that 
the  interest  of  religion,  the  end  and  object  of 
every  ecclesiastical  establishment,  has  been  sig- 
nally served  by  the  remarkable  movement  which 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Venality  of  The  age  of  infidelity  was  also  infamous  for  the 
relaxation  of  every  moral  tie  which  binds  society 
together.  Public  virtue  was  almost  extinct.  The 
statesmen  of  the  Eestoration  were  as  void  of  civil 
wisdom  as  of  virtue.  Their  financial  measures 
were  open  robbery  and  swindling ;  their  domestic 
government  was  the  spoliation  of  chartered  rights ; 
their  foreign  policy  was  venal  subserviency  to 
France.  Of  the  men  who  took  part  in  public 
affairs  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  Temple  alone 
appears  to  have  had  any  pretension  to  common 

h  BROWN'S  Estimate  of  the  Manners   and   Principles   of  the 
Times,  published  in  1758.     Montesquieu. 


statesmen. 
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honesty;  and  Temple,  consequently,  soon  found  Ch.  14. 
that  it  was  not  for  such  as  he  to  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  King's  Government.  Among 
the  statesmen  who  framed  the  settlement  of  1688, 
Somers  was  the  only  one  in  whose  breast  a  regard 
for  the  public  welfare  predominated  over  fear  and 
self-interest.  He  was  one  of  those  divine  men 
who,  '  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,5  according  to  the 
sublime  image  in  which  he  is  described,  (  remain 
unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corrup- 
tion, and  folly.' { 

The  instability  of  the  settlement  of  1688,  for  a  Settlement  of 
series  of  years  suspended  public  spirit  altogether ; 
politicians  were  merely  time-servers  and  waiters 
upon  Providence;  and,  when  the  revolution  at 
length  terminated  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  demo- 
cratic branch  of  the  legislature,  a  new  school  of 
corruption  was  inaugurated.  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  annual  Mutiny  Act, 
the  annual  Appropriation  Act,  the  Act  for  securing 
the  Independence  of  the  Judges,  completely  de- 
stroyed the  whole  fabric  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Power  of  the 
taxing  prerogative,  the  dispensing  prerogative, Commons- 
which  had  so  long  been  the  great  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  were 
now  finally  determined.  The  absolute  dominion 
over  the  public  revenue,  the  power  of  dismissing 
the  ministers  of  justice,  the  royal  franchise  of 
erecting  new  courts  of  justice,  all  of  which  were,  in 

1  WALPOLE'S  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  430. 
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Ch.  14.     theory,  as  they  had  proved  by  fatal  experience, 

incompatible  with  any  regular  system  of  liberty, 

were  wholly  taken  away.     The  new  monarchy  was 

Prerogatives    the  creature  of  parliament.     The  rights  and  privi- 

of  the  Crown. 

leges  of  the  monarch  were  denned ;  and  all  the 
vague,  undefinable,  absolute  power  which  had 
been  exercised  by  former  princes  was  vested  in 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  the  most  important 
power  of  all,  without  which  none  of  the  other 
powers  could  work — the  right  of  taxation — being 
claimed  exclusively  by  the  third  estate.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  Crown  was  to  pos- 
sess any  substantial  share  of  power  under  the 
new  dispensation,  it  was  to  be  acquired  only  by 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  was 
this  a  desperate  chance.  Circumscribed  in  au- 
thority, and  impaired  in  prerogative,  the  King 
still  retained  one  privilege  intact,  and  this  was 
the  most  valuable  of  all.  He*  was  still  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  still  had  the  distribution 
of  offices  and  rewards.  All  the  considerable  pre- 
ferments, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
stations  in  the  Church ;  all  the  lucrative  and  dig- 
nified offices  of  the  magistracy;  every  political 
employment  from  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  a 
tide-waiter  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
Parliamentary  This  potent  engine  of  patronage,  increasing  yearly 
troduced  by  in  strength,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  House  of 

Walpole.  „ 

Commons,  and  soon  promised  to  recover  back  to 
the  Crown  all  and  more  than  all  that  it  had  lost. 
The  process,  though  a  simple  one,  was  not  for 
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some  time  reduced  to  the  regular  system  which  it  Ch-  14. 
afterwards  became.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  was  the 
first  minister  who  carried  on  the  King's  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  parliamentary  corruption.  He 
troubled  himself  little  about  any  niceties  or  intri- 
cacies of  management,  but  went  straight  to  the 
point.  He  bought  the  member  with  a  place ;  or, 
if  he  only  wanted  a  vote,  he  bought  it  with  money 
taken  from  the  Secret-service  Fund.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  extended  and  organised  the  system  so 
successfully,  that  by  its  operation  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  every  other  qualification  for  power,  he 
became,  for  some  years,  the  dictator  of  the  admi- 
nistration. His  plan  was  to  buy  up  the  small 
constituencies ;  and,  at  one  time  he  was  said  to 
have  farmed,  in  this  manner,  one-third  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Government,  by  means  of 
parliamentary  corruption,  took  its  rise  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  and  began  to  decline  after  the 
American  war.  It  saved  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion,k  and  it  enabled  George  the  Third,  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  to  rule  with  more 
absolute  power  than  any  monarch  since  Elizabeth ; 
but  it  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Without  religion,  without  any  sense  of  public  ^vil  results  of 
duty,  the  people  of  this  age  were  almost  equally 
destitute  of  common  morality.    Among  the  higher 
classes,  indeed,  the  public  outrages  on   decency 


k  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  members 
for  voting  according  to  their  consciences. 
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Ch.  14.  which  had  been  habitually  perpetrated  by  the 
Buckinghams,  the  Rochesters,  and  the  Sedleys, 
were  no  longer  tolerated.  The  callous  impudence 
of  vice,  which  we  find  displayed  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Restoration,  hardly  survived  the  Stuarts ;  and 
the  glorious  gallery  of  Whitehall  exhibited  for  the 
last  time  harlots  toying,  French  boys  warbling 
love-songs,  and  gamesters  crowding  round  the 
faro  table,  on  that  memorable  Sabbath  evening1 
when  the  merry  monarch  quitted  for  ever  the 
vanities  of  a  world,  which  he  left  more  wicked 
than  he  found  it. 
immorality  of  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  because  vice 

the  people. 

was  less  openly  avowed,  that  manners  had  under- 
gone any  substantial  amendment.  The  depravity 
was  too  widely  spread,  and  had  penetrated  too 
deep,  for  a  speedy  cure.  It  could  only  be  said, 
that  it  was  a  favourable  symptom  when  some 
regard  to  outward  decency  began  to  be  manifested. 
It  was  something  gained,  when  the  grossest  of 
Wycherly's  and  Centlivre's  comedies  were  with- 
drawn from  the  stage,  and  when  Mrs.  Behn's  and 
Mrs.  Heywood's  novels  were  no  longer  generally 
read.  Royal  mistresses  still  occupied  a  high 
position  at  court ;  but  lord  high  chancellors  and 
generalissimos  no  longer  thought  such  a  position  a 
desirable  preferment  for  their  sisters  and  daughters. 
The  courtiers  of  George  the  First  were  not  expected 
to  accompany  him  to  the  levees  m  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Kendal,  nor  were  the  manners  of  the  Countess  of  Ch-  H- 
Suffolk,  like  the  manners  of  the  Countess  of  Castle- 
maine,  those  of  the  most  degraded  of  her  unhappy 
class.  It  was  true,  that  a  maid  of  honour  would 
sometimes  make  a  slip ;  and  with  so  little  scandal, 
that  the  offspring  was  openly  christened  by  the 
name  of  the  heir  apparent.11  But  I  doubt  whe- 
ther even  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  or  his  house- 
hold, would  have  thought  it  a  morning's  amuse- 
ment to  dissect  the  still-born  offspring  of  a  lady 
of  the  court.0  To  this  extent,  the  bad  example 
set  by  the  highest  person  in  the  social  scale  was 
mitigated,  during  the  reigns  of  George  the  First 
and  Second. 

The  man  of  fashion  of  this  period  was  a  com-  Effeminacy  of 

~,  .  TT  .  men  of  fash' 

pound  of  effeminacy  and  affectation.  He  painted  ion. 
and  perfumed  like  a  woman.  His  toilet  occupied 
a  great  proportion  of  his  time;  his  dress  was 
of  the  most  costly  materials,  and  the  most  fantas- 
tic patterns.  Silks  and  brocades,  embroidery, 
gold-lace  and  jewellery,  adorned  his  person,  both 
in  morning  and  evening  costume.  He  seldom 
stirred  abroad  on  foot,  except  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  Mall ;  and  if  he  had  to  cross  the  street  only 
from  his  lodging  to  a  tavern,  he  was  conveyed  in  a 

n  Miss  Vane,  a  maid  of  honour,  was  confined  in  the  palace, 
and  the  infant  was  christened  Fitz-Frederick  Vane;  but  the 
paternity  so  implied,  was  disputed  by  Lord  Harrington  and  by 
Lord  Hervey  himself. —  HERVEY'S  Memoirs. 

0  This  was  a  freak  of  Charles  the  Second. — PEPYS'S  Memoirs. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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Ch.  14-  chair.  Graining  was  his  chief  employment;  gal- 
lantry occupied  the  hours  which  could  be  spared 
from  dress  and  play.  He  had  made  the  grand 
tour,  and  consequently  knew  the  world.  Of  books 
he  knew  little  or  nothing.  Men  of  education  he 
called  '  prigs '  and  '  pedants.'  The  only  literature 
which  he  cultivated  was  plays,  novels,  lampoons, 
or  tracts  in  ridicule  of  religion. 
TWO  elates  Such  were  the  beaux  and  fribbles  of  the  time 

of  men  of  />    ,  -i         TT  •  mi 

fashion.         of  Anne  and  of  the   Hanover  succession.      Ine 
reader  who  would  know  more  of  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  this  class,  will  find  their  affecta- 
tion  and  ignorance,  their   profligacy,    insolence, 
and  inanity,   sketched,  without  exaggeration,  in 
the  'Foppington5  of  Gibber,    the  'Fellamar'  of 
Fielding,  and  the  <  Whiffle '  of  Smollet.    But  there 
was  then,  as  there  always  is,  another  variety  of 
men  of  fashion,  superior   to  the  light,  frivolous 
creatures   that   float  on   the   surface   of  society. 
These  were  the  men  of  wit,  some  of  whom  pur- 
sued ambition  as  well  as  pleasure ;  and  some  who 
turned  their  abilities  to  account  in  supplying  the 
deficiencies  of  fortune.     At  the  head  of  this  class 
may  be  placed   the    great   minister,  Sir   Robert 
Walpole  himself.     Since  the  establishment  of  re- 
presentative   government    in    this    country,    no 
minister  has  ever  been  assailed  by  such  a  formi- 
dable combination  as  that  which,  for  a  series  of 
years,  vainly  endeavoured  to  drag  down  the  great 
defender  of  the  Revolution.      Discarded  Whigs ; 
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orators  of  shining  parts  and  of  the  highest  pro-  Ch.  14- 
mise,  whose  eager  ambition  was  baffled  by  his 
arrogance  of  power;  partisans  of  the  banished 
family,  whose  sanguine  expectations  had  been 
baulked  by  his  vigilance  and  sagacity ;  men  who 
could  agree  on  no  other  point — were  firmly  united 
in  the  one  object  of  destroying  Walpole,  as  the 
common  enemy.  Every  variety  of  invective  which 
faction,  jealousy,  and  personal  hatred  could  sug- 
gest, was  heaped  upon  his  head;  but  the  topics 
principally  relied  upon,  and  which  could  not  be 
disputed,  so  far  from  being  a  reproach,  are  the 
very  grounds  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  wise 
and  faithful  minister  must  ever  rest.  That  he 
was  not  scrupulous  in  the  application  of  public 
money  is  undoubted ;  but  the  charge  of  personal 
peculation,  by  which  the  vindictive  rage  of  his 
enemies  sought  his  life  as  well  as  his  honour,  not 
only  failed,  but  is  discredited  by  the  fact  that  he 
died  largely  in  debt.P  The  really  vulnerable  parts 
of  his  character  were  never  attacked.  The  evil 
example  of  his  private  life ;  his  utter  contempt  of 
decorum ;  the  proverbial  grossness  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  the  periodical  debaucheries  of  Hough- 
ton,  which  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  county— 
all  these  passed  uncensured.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  indeed,  for  such  men  as  Bolingbroke, 


P  His   debts  were  fifty  thousand  pounds.  —  COXE'S  Walpole; 
H.  WALPOLK'S  Correspondence. 
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Ch.  14.  Yonge,  Carteret,  and  Chesterfield,  to  have  vindi- 
cated the  cause  of  insulted  morality;  but  there 
were  among  the  foremost  assailants  of  Walpole, 
some  who  might  have  ventured  on  such  ground, 
without  being  hooted  for  their  impudence  and 
hypocrisy.  Shippen  and  Barnard,  Pulteney  and 
Pitt,  were  men  whose  moral  characters  were  fair ; 
but  though  the  delicacy  and  forbearance  which  in 
modern  times  mitigate  the  asperity  of  political 
conflict  were  then  unknown,  I  am  not  aware  that, 
during  twenty  years  of  party  warfare  unparalleled 
in  virulence,  any  allusion  was  made  to  these  scan- 
dals. The  truth  is,  that  the  habits  and  manners 
of  Walpole  were  congenial  to  the  coarseness  and 
depravity  of  the  times. 
Profligacy  of  Among  a  series  of  ministers,  contemporaries 

ministers  in  x 

the  first  years  and  successors  of  Walpole,  who  either  filled  high 

of  George  III. 

offices,  or  played  conspicuous  parts  in  public  life, 
there  were  few  who,  in  these  times,  would  not  have 
been  thought  wholly  disqualified  for  such  posi- 
tions. I  will  refer  only  to  three  men  who  were 
leading  ministers  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third ;  but  neither  of  whom 
would  have  been  tolerated  in  any  responsible  posts 
under  either  of  his  successors.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton,  some  time  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in 
public  with  his  mistress,  a  common  woman  of  the 
town.  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood, 
the  one  successively  Secretary  of  State  and  First 
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Lord  of  the  Admiralty — the  other,  Chancellor  of  Ch- 
the  Exchequer,  were  the  most  notoriously  profli- 
gate men  of  their  day.  They  were  the  founders 
of  the  Franciscan  Club,  an  association  of  a  few 
audacious  men  of  fashion,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating a  blasphemous  burlesque  upon  the  monas- 
tic system  and  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  took  a  ruinous  building  in  Buckinghamshire, 
called  Medmeiiham  Abbey,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  had  once  been  a  religious  house.  Here 
they  fitted  up  cells,  assumed  the  habit  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  with  grave  mockery  performed 
the  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  conventual 
service.  I  need  not  describe  the  quality  of  the 
nuns  who  were  admitted  to  participation  in  these 
solemnities,  nor  of  the  choruses  which  were 
chanted,  nor  of  the  images  which  represented  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  Nor  was  this  the  passing 
freak  of  a  few  thoughtless  young  men  of  wit  and 
fashion.  The  Franciscan  Club  was  for  some  time 
the  wonder  and  scandal  of  the  town.  It  as- 
sembled several  times;  and  comprised,  besides 
Sandwich  and  Dashwood,  such  men  as  Wilkes, 
Potter,  and  Selwyn,  most  of  whom  were  men  of 
mature  age. 

It  was  a  custom  of  those  days,  for  the  principal  Ministerial 
ministers  of  state  to  hold  daily  levees,  which  were 
attended  by  people  who  had  public  business  to 
transact,  who  had  favours  to  ask,  and  who  sought 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  great  man. 
Bishops  and  reverend  aspirants  of  every  class, 
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Ch.  14.     members  of  both  Houses  who  wanted  their  jobs 
done,  men  about  town  who  wanted  a  place  or  a 
borough,  mayors  and  corporations  who  had  bo- 
roughs to  sell,  agents,  pamphleteers,  coffee-house 
politicians  —  ordinarily  composed  this  motley  as- 
semblage.    And  as  each  principal  minister  usually 
stood  upon  his  own  credit,  independently  of,  and 
sometimes  in  open  opposition  to,  his  colleagues,  a 
First  Lord  of  the   Treasury,  or  a  Secretary  of 
State,  could  collect  from  the  daily  attendance  at 
his  receptions,  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
stability  of  his  position.     After  any  mark  of  court 
favour  had  been  shewn  him,  or  after  a  successful 
struggle  in  Parliament,  his  saloons  were  thronged. 
And  it  often  happened  that  the  first  significant 
intimation  a  minister   received  of  his   declining 
power,  was  in  the  absence  of  some  vigilant  and 
far-sighted  jobber  or  place-hunter,  who  had  gone 
over  to  a  rival.     For  many  years,  the  levees  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  were  always  crowded;    the 
attendance   diminished   after   the   failure  of  the 
Excise    scheme,  and   the  death  of  his   firm  and 
faithful  patroness,  Queen  Caroline.    But  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  had  the  largest  number  of  clients. 
The  well-known  mansion  in  Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields 
was,  during  a  succession  of  years,  resorted  to  as 
the  most  extensive  mart  of  patronage  that  had 
ever  been  opened  in  this  country ;  and  probably 
Newcastle  gave,  or  rather  bartered  away,  more 
places  than  any  minister  before  or  since.     It  was 
said,    that    almost    the    whole    of    the  bench    of 
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bishops  had  been  filled  by  him ;  and  every  depart-     Ch.  14. 
ment  of  the  public  service  was  crowded  with  his 
creatures. 

When  government  by  the  Crown,  independently  Resumption 
of  the  great  families,  was  adopted  as  the  principle  thePc°rown. y 
of  the  new  reign,  the  first  step  taken  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  was  the  disgrace  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  This  was  effected  with- 
out much  difficulty ;  and  the  man  who  for  fifteen 
years  had  been  the  dictator  of  ministries,  and 
whose  jealous  vigilance  had  hardly  ever  suffered 
any  statesman  but  himself  to  approach  the  closet 
of  the  sovereign,  was  hurled  from  power  by  the 
first  vigorous  effort  of  a  strong  will.  None  of  the 
great  party  leaders  were  thenceforth  suffered  to 
acquire  any  considerable  portion  of  the  power  and 
patronage  which  Walpole  and  Newcastle  and  other 
ministers  in  a  less  degree,  had  possessed.  The 
King  himself,  after  the  ten  years'  struggle  with 
the  Whig  houses  had  terminated  in  his  triumph, 
assumed  the  management  of  that  great  engine  of 
corruption,  the  control  of  which  had  made  a  sub- 
ject more  powerful  than  his  sovereign,  and  now 
enabled  the  King  to  be  the  real  master  of  his  peo- 
ple. After  the  new  system  had  been  adopted,  the 
tribe  of  time-servers  and  sycophants  ceased  to 
frequent  the  levees  of  ministers.  The  levees  of  the 
sovereign,  which  had  hitherto  been  attended  only 
by  the  members  of  the  court,  were  now  thrown 
open ;  and  persons  who  could  hardly  have  hoped 
for  more  than  a  distant  glimpse  of  regal  state, 
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Ch.  14  were  admitted  to  kiss  His  Majesty's  hand  in  the 
royal  palace,  surrounded  by  the  nobles  and  digni- 
taries of  the  realm.  This  practice  conduced  much 
to  the  popularity  of  the  King,  and  served  to  please 
many  persons  who  either  did  not  want,  or  could 
not  have,  bribes,  places,  or  titles ;  while  it  taught 
the  hungry  tribe  who  sought,  and  might  be  eligi- 
ble for  more  substantial  gratifications,  that  they 
could  only  hope  for  success  by  conciliating  the 
King's  personal  favour. 
Prevalence  of  But  the  vice  which,  above  all  others,  infested 

gambling. 

English  society  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  gaming.  Men  and  wo- 
men, the  old  and  the  young,  beaux  and  statesmen, 
peers  and  apprentices,  the  learned  and  polite,  as 
well  as  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  were  alike  in- 
volved in  the  vortex  of  play.  Horse-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  betting  of  every  description,  with  the 
ordinary  resources  of  cards  and  dice,  were  the 
chief  employment  of  many,  and  were  tampered 
with  more  or  less  by  almost  every  person  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life.  The  proprietary  clubs  — 
White's,  Brookes' s,  Boodle's  —  were  originally 
instituted  to  evade  the  statute  against  public 
gaming-houses.  But  every  fashionable  assembly 
was  a  gaming-house.  Large  balls  and  routs  had 
not  yet  come  into  vogue.  A  ball  seldom  consisted 
of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  couples ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  collecting  a  crowd  of  fine  people  to  do 
nothing,  is  an  invention  of  recent  date.  When  a 
lady  received  company,  card-tables  were  provided 
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for   all  the  guests;    and   even  where   there  was     Ch.  14. 
dancing,  cards  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
entertainment.    Games  of  skill  were  seldom  played. 
Brag,  crimp,  basset,  ombre,   hazard,    commerce, 
spadille  —  the   very  names  of  which   are  hardly 
known  to  the  present  generation  —  furnished  the 
excitement  of  play,  and  enabled  people  of  fashion 
to  win  and  lose  their  money  without  mental  effort. 
Whist  was  not  much  in  vogue  until  a  later  period, 
and  was  far   too  abstruse  and  slow  to  suit   the 
depraved  taste  which  required  unadulterated  sti- 
mulants.     The   ordinary  stakes   at   these   mixed 
assemblies  would,  at  the  present  day,  be  consi- 
dered high,  even  at  clubs  where  a  rubber  is  still 
allowed.     The  consequences  of  such  gaming  were 
often  still  more  lamentable  than  those  which  usu- 
ally attend  such  practices.     It  would  happen  that 
a  lady  lost  more  than  she  could  venture  to  confess 
to  a  husband  or  father.     Her  creditor  was  proba- 
bly a  fine  gentleman,  or  she  became  indebted  to 
some  rich  admirer  for  the  means  of  discharging 
her  liabilities.     In  either  event,  the  result  may  be 
guessed.     In  the  one  case,  the  debt  of  honour  was 
liquidated  on   the  old  principle  of  the  law-mer- 
chant, according  to  which  there  was  but  one  alter- 
native to  payment  in  purse.     In  the  other,  there 
was  likewise  but  one  mode  in  which  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  obligation  by  a  fine  woman,  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  man  of  the  world.     But  it  was  at 
the   proprietary   houses   above   named,    that   the 
deepest  play  took  place.     For  some  time,  White's 
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Ch.  14.  was  the  principal  resort  of  fashionable  gamesters ; 
but  Brookes' s  (originally  Almack's)  was  afterwards 
the  most  frequented.  The  lowest  stake  there  was 
fifty  pounds ;  and  it  was  a  common  event  for  a 
gentleman  to  lose  or  win  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
an  evening.  Sometimes  a  whole  fortune  was  lost 
at  a  single  sitting.**  Deep  play  is  said  to  have 
reached  a  climax  before  the  American  war ; r  but 
I  find  no  trace  of  its  decline  for  many  years  after 
that  event.  On  the  contrary,  before  the  French 
Revolution,  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five 
public  tables  established  in  defiance  of  the  law; 
but  at  a  subsequent  period,  more  than  thirty 
gaming-houses  were  open  every  night;  and  the 
foreign  games  of  roulet  and  rouge  et  noir  began  to 
supersede  faro  and  hazard.8 

Manners  and  The  manners  of  women  were  a  favourite  theme 
women.  of  satirical  writers  for  the  first  half,  at  least,  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  great  writers  of  the 
age  of  Anne  exhibit  the  prominent  foibles  of  the 
sex  in  those  days ;  but  neither  the  exquisite  rail- 
lery of  Addison,  nor  the  polished  couplets  of  Pope, 
nor  the  stern  censure  of  Swift,  had  the  slightest 
effect  in  producing  a  reformation.  Ladies  have 
in  all  times  resented  or  despised  the  discipline 
of  satirists;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  instance  in 
•which  wit  has  obtained  a  victory  over  fashion. 


q  WALPOLE'S  Correspondence,  passim. 

1  CHOKER'S  Boswell,  vol.  Hi.  p.  387. 

8  COLQUHOUN'S  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  140. 


OF  GENTLEWOMEN. 

Excepting  in  dress,  which  is  the  subject  of  Ch-  H- 
ever- varying  caprice,  the  ladies  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
differed  little  from  the  ladies  who  adorned  the 
side-box,  or  sauntered  in  Spring-garden,  in  the 
days  of  Anne.  The  same  rage  for  play,  the  same 
appetite  for  scandal,  the  same  levity  of  carriage, 
and  the  same  licentious  freedom  of  conversation, 
were  still  prevalent.  The  education  of  women,  in 
the  former  period,  was  either  wholly  neglected,  or 
perversely  misapplied.  The  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  was  taught  the  duties  of  a  cook ; 
sometimes,  also,  if  her  parents  were  ambitious 
that  she  should  shine  in  after-life  as  an  accom- 
plished hostess,  she  received  lessons  from  a  car- 
ving-master^ The  cardinal  duty  of  hospitality, 
as  she  heard  it  inculcated  at  home,  was  for  the 
lady  to  press  the  guests  to  eat  to  repletion ;  while 
it  was  the  province  of  the  master  of  the  house  to 
make  them  drink  to  excess.  This,  perhaps,  was 
a  fitting  education  for  a  young  woman  who  was 
to  become  the  helpmate  of  a  rude  landlord,  who 
regarded  a  wife  as  an  upper  servant,  and  who 
thought  the  company  of  women  an  irksome  re- 
straint upon  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse. 
To  a  woman  of  any  education  or  refinement,  an 
English  manor-house,  during  at  least  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  must  have 
been  an  intolerable  home.  The  library  of  the 

1  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY'S  Letters,  edited  by  Lord  Wharncliffe. 
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Ch.  14.  Hall  probably  consisted  of  a  book  of  receipts,  the 
'Justice  of  the  Peace/  a  volume  of  drinking- 
the  country!m  songs,  a  book  of  sports,  and  a  tract  or  two  against 
Popery.  The  country  book-clubs,  and  the  Lon- 
don circulating  libraries,  which  convey  the  newest 
works  to  the  extremities  of  Cornwall  and  Cumber- 
land, within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  have 
been  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  club-houses  in  Pall- 
Mali,  had  not  yet  been  invented.  The  country- 
town,  unless  it  was  one  of  the  first  class,  had  pro- 
bably not  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  was  dependent 
for  its  literary  supplies  upon  the  occasional  visits 
of  a  hawker  or  travelling  agent  of  a  large  firm, 
who  opened  his  pack,  or  set  up  a  stall  on  a  fair 
or  market-day.  The  state  of  the  roads,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  was  such  as  to  render 
visiting  impracticable.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
itself  was  for  the  most  part  dreary  and  desolate. 
Agriculture  had  made  comparatively  little  pro- 
gress. Patches  of  cultivation  appeared  only  at 
intervals  between  the  swamps  and  wastes  which 
formed  the  pervading  character  of  the  landscape. 
Five-and-twenty  Inclosure  Acts  only  had  passed 
up  to  the  accession  of  George  the  Second.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty-three  years  of  that  monarch,  sta- 
tutes of  this  description,  which  are  notable  proofs 
of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  had  increased 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty- two.  From  1760  to 
1774,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  Inclosure  Acts 
were  obtained.  In  the  same  period,  the  various 
Highway  Acts  were  consolidated ;  and  four  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty- two  Turnpike  Acts  were  passed.*  Ch.  14. 
This  course  of  legislation  soon  wrought  a  material 
change  in  the  aspect,  the  social  relations,  the 
wealth  and  manners  of  the  country.  Revolutions 
which  neither  sumptuary  laws  nor  Orders  in 
Council  can  retard  or  promote,  are  thus  brought 
about  by  laws  which  are  not  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recorded  in  the  principal  volumes 
of  the  statute-book. 

The  neatness  and  taste  which  now  surround  Want  of  taste 
the  humblest  villa  seldom  adorned  the  residence  mansions, 
of  a  country  gentleman  before  1760.  Landscape- 
gardening  was  confined  to  the  seats  of  the  great 
proprietors ;  and  even  a  common  flower-garden 
was  not  a  usual  appendage  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  qualified  to  be  knight  of  the  shire. 
The  house  itself,  though  a  substantial  structure, 
was  rarely  kept  in  the  state  of  repair  and  cleanli- 
ness which  the  modern  sense  of  comfort  and 
decency  requires.  The  stables  and  kennels  were 
close  to  the  house,  occupying  the  site  which  is 
now  covered  with  conservatories  and  parterres. 
The  rough  fields  through  which  this  gloomy  man- 
sion was  approached,  presented  a  very  different 
aspect  to  the  highly- cultivated  lands  and  neat 
enclosures  which  now  surround  a  lawn,  laid  out 
in  well-kept  walks,  and  ornamented  by  shrubs  and 
plants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  more  opulent  of 
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INCREASE  OF  VISITORS 


Ch.  14.     the  country  families  were  impatient  of  a  life  which 
presented  as  few  attractions  as  the  backwoods  of 

Increase  of  A  j  •       i 

visitors  to  America  at  the  present  day.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding proclamations  and  sumptuary  edicts, 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  London  which  set  in 
soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  went  on 
swelling  with  a  rapidity  which  writers  and  statis- 
ticians regarded  with  wonder  and  alarm.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Evelyn's  estimate  of  the  great 
increase  of  the  metropolis  in  his  time.  Another 
writer,  a  few  years  later,  describes  the  new  town 
lately  sprung  up  from  Piccadilly  to  Tyburn  Road 
(now  Oxford  Street),  as  covering  an  area  larger 
than  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  York  put 
together.x  The  increased  resort  to  the  capital 
caused  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  internal  com- 
munications of  the  country ;  and,  in  the  first  year 
of  George  the  Third,  we  find  it  complained,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  turn- 
pike-roads and  stage  coaches,  London  manners 
had  contaminated  the  country,  French  cookery 
was  superseding  the  rude  hospitality  of  the  squires, 
and  every  little  town  imitated  the  fashions  of  the 
metropolis/  This  is  an  exaggerated  picture; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  manners  of  the 
rural  gentry  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  civilised 
when  George  the  Third  began  his  reign.  The 
ignorant,  boisterous,  drinking  squire  was  to  be 


x  Tour  through  England,  1748.     Vol.  ii.  p.  107, 
y  Annual  Register,  1761 ,  p.  205. 
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found  for  many  years  after  that  era,  and  is  not  Ch.  14. 
yet  wholly  extinct,  but  he  had  ceased  to  infest 
the  country.  The  wife  of  a  country  gentleman 
was  no  longer  content  with  the  position  of  a 
housekeeper,  and  her  daughters  received  an  edu- 
cation very  different  from  that  of  young  ladies  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  They  learned  the  ordi- 
nary accomplishments,  and  the  rudiments,  at  least, 
of  a  more  solid  education,  at  a  boarding-school ; 
and  a  winter  in  London,  or  a  season  at  Bath, 
sufficed  to  remove  any  rusticity  or  bashfulness 
which  might  have  survived  the  discipline  of  the 
seminary. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  gaming  con-  Estabiish- 

&      t          ment  of  clubs. 

tinned  to  be  the  principal  amusement  of  fashion- 
able assemblies;2  but,  after  the  establishment  of 
gaming  clubs,  play  was  conducted  on  too  large  a 
scale,  and  was  too  engrossing  a  pursuit  to  be 
followed  in  mixed  society.  Other  diversions,  in 
which  both  sexes  could  take  part,  were  invented 
about  this  time.  Numerous  places  of  public 
amusement  were  opened  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  As  the  fashionable  dinner-hour  was  at 
three  or  four,  the  evening  commenced  about  seven 
o'clock.  The  theatre,  a  card-drum,  a  ball,  and, 
occasionally,  a  masquerade,  had  for  many  years 
constituted  the  varied  round  of  dissipation  in  the 
metropolis.  But  the  increasing  crowds  which 


z  Lady  Hervey,  in  1748,  writes  :—' 'Tis  really  prodigious  to 
see  how  deep  the  ladies  play.' — Memoirs,  p.  139. 
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Ch.  14.      annually  flocked  to  London  required  a  sphere  of 

society  more  extended  than  the  narrow  pale  of 

Places  of        fashion.     Ranelagh,  Yauxhall,  Comely s's,  and  the 

fashionable  •       •       i       i  n 

amusement.  Pantheon  were  among  the  principal  places  ot  re- 
sort for  persons  of  fashion,  and  those  who  desired 
to  be  so  considered.  These  places  were  adapted 
to  e^ery  taste,  and  offered  dissipation  for  every 
day.  The  chief  of  them  was  Ranelagh.  a  large 
building  at  Chelsea,  the  attraction  of  which  ceased 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  certury. 
A  fine  band  was  stationed  in  the  orchestra ;  the 
large  area  of  the  building  was  appropriated  to  the 
company,  who  desired  to  walk  about  and  mix  with 
the  promiscuous  throng ;  and  boxes  opening  into 
the  garden  were  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  preferred  more  select  society.  Here 
the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  town  were  regularly 
retailed.  The  fashions  were  discussed ;  the  pre- 
tensions of  reigning  toasts  were  canvassed;  the 
jointures  of  widows  and  the  fortunes  of  young 
ladies  were  keenly  calculated  by  spendthrifts, 
gamblers,  and  gentlemen  from  the  sister  island. 

To  Eanelagh,  visitors  from  the  country  and 
foreigners  always  repaired,  to  see  the  world  of 
London  and  English  society.  Many  persons,  who 
did  not  venture  into  other  public  assemblies,  found 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  Rotunda  at  Chelsea. 
Dignified  clergy,  statesmen,  philosophers,  authors, 
here  mingled  with  fops,  fine  ladies,  country  gen- 
tlemen, city  people,  apprentices,  kept-mistresses, 
highwaymen  and  thieves.  But  these  assembly- 
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rooms,  though  open  to  the  public,  were,  to  a  Ch.  14. 
certain  degree,  kept  select  by  the  price  of  ad- 
mission ;  and  spacious  well-arranged  halls,  where 
people  could  walk  about  without  inconvenience  or 
restraint,  meet  their  friends,  and  see  a  variety  of 
manners,  while  conversation  was  relieved  by  bril- 
liant music,  must  have  been  far  more  agreeable 
than  the  modern  fashion  of  crowded  assemblies 
at  private  houses,  or  formal  concerts  at  which  no 
voices  must  be  heard  but  those  of  the  paid,  or 
still  worse,  perhaps,  of  the  unprofessional  per- 
formers. But  there  were  other  assemblies  a  cen- 
tury ago,  for  which  even  the  dreary  dissipation 
of  1857  is  a  happy  exchange.  "We  have  aban- 
doned, I  hope  for  ever,  the  manifold  profligacy 
of  Vauxhall,  Cornelys's,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
gardens  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  were 
frequented  by  persons  of  fashion  up  to  a  recent 
period ;  but  no  person  now  living  has  witnessed 
the  debaucheries  which  were  of  nightly  occurrence 
at  Vauxhall  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  an 
advanced  period  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
The  boxes  were  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot. 
The  dark  vistas  and  secluded  alleys  were  infamous 
for  still  more  heinous  vice  and  crime.  A  lady, 
who,  by  a  chance  which  frequently  occurred,  lost 
for  a  few  minutes  the  protection  of  her  party,  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  insult  or  even  outrage. 
Young  women  of  every  condition  were,  in  every 
place  of  public  resort,  unless  vigilantly  watched, 
exposed  to  impertinence  from  persons  who,  by 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Ch.  1 4.  social  position,  were  entitled  to  be  called  gentlemen. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  indeed,  such  advances 
would  not  be  met  with  resentment;  and  when 
it  happened  that  a  gallant  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  encounter  a  lady  to  whom  his  insolent  ad- 
dresses were  unacceptable,  it  was  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  could  escape  from 
her  incredulous  persecutor.  The  lessee  of  Vaux- 
hall  made  an  attempt,  in  1764,  to  retrench  the 
debauchery  which  made  it  scandalous,  if  not  un- 
safe, for  any  decent  woman  to  enter  the  gardens. 
He  closed  the  secluded  walks,  and  lit  up  the 
recesses;  but  the  young  gentlemen  of  fashion, 
resenting  this  invasion  of  their  license,  imme- 
diately tore  down  the  barriers,  and  put  out  the 
new  lights. 

Fashionable  But  besides  these  ordinary  places  of  amuse- 
ment, there  were  assemblies  appropriated  to  the 
pleasures  of  people  of  quality.  Of  these,  the 
principal  were  Almack's,  Cornelys' s  and  the  Co- 
terie. At  the  first,  high  play  was  the  principal 
attraction.  Mrs.  Cornelys  kept  a  house  in  Soho 
Square  of  a  very  exclusive  character,  but  of 
questionable  reputation.  Masquerades  and  operas 
were  the  ostensible  amusements ;  assignations 
were  the  real  business  of  this  establishment. 
Mrs.  Cornelys  was  prosecuted,  in  1771,  under  the 
Licensing  Act,  and  she  was  convicted  as  a  rogue 
and  vagabond  for  having  had  an  opera  performed 
before  people  of  the  first  fashion,  who  paid  a  guinea 
each  for  their  tickets.  This  uncouth  interference 


THE  COTERIE. 

of  the  law  was  highly  resented  by  the  patrons  ot  Ch.  14. 
these  amusements,  and  had  the  effect  for  a  time  of 
rendering  her  house  still  more  attractive.  But  the 
open  license  of  manners  reached,  perhaps,  its  ut- 
most limit  at  the  institution  of  the  Coterie.  This 
was  a  mixed  club  of  ladies  and  gentlemen;  the  ladies 
balloting  for  the  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen 
balloting  for  the  ladies.  It  was  composed  exclu- 
sively of  people  of  the  highest  fashion,  and  the 
numbers,  therefore,  were  limited.a  Such  a  breach 
of  delicacy  and  decorum  was  almost  too  flagrant 
for  the  coarse  taste  of  that  day.  The  Coterie 
became  the  subject  of  satire  in  every  form ;  and 
the  lampoons,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  were  of  so  gross  a  character,  that  is 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  woman,  who  re- 
tained any  self-respect,  could  continue,  or  be  suf- 
fered by  those  who  had  control  over  her  to  continue, 
a  member  of  such  an  association.  This  period 
may,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  be 
fixed  as  that  at  which  the  depravity  of  manners 
reached  the  extreme  point.  For  the  preceding 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  relaxation  of  moral  and 
religious  restraint  had  been  on  the  increase.  Un- 
less we  are  to  discredit  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  stage,  the  records  of 
courts  of  justice,  private  letters  and  tradition, 
which  has  hardly  ceased  to  be  recent,  it  is 


a  There  is  a  list  of  the  members  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1770,  p.  415. 
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Ch.  14.  manifest  that  the  depravity  of  manners  in  this 
country,  from  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  end,  at  least,  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  George  the  Third,  was  not  excelled 
in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  in  the 
decay  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  The  mar- 
riage tie  was  treated  with  levity  by  people  of 
the  highest  rank  and  fashion ;  and  many  wives, 
as  well  as  husbands,  lived  in  almost  open  disre- 
gard of  their  marriage  vows.b  Incontinence  was 
by  no  means  rare  among  unmarried  ladies  of  good 
family,  and  appears  hot  to  have  materially  preju- 
diced their  matrimonial  prospects.0  The  facilities 
afforded  by  the  numerous  public  places  of  resort 
tended  mainly  to  encourage  licentious  intercourse, 
and  for  that  reason  were  denounced  by  almost 
every  writer  and  speaker  who  inveighed  against 
the  profligacy  of  the  times.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  charge  to  the  clergy,  in  I75o,d  de- 
nounced the  places  of  diversion  as  mere  places 
of  assignation ;  and  in  a  debate  upon  a  Divorce 
Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  twenty  years 
later,  the  reformation  of  manners  was  pronounced 
to  be  hopeless  so  long  as  Almacks,  Cornelys's,  the 


b  There  were,  in  1757,  no  less  than  seventeen  divorce  bills 
before  Parliament.  In  1857,  when  this  species  of  legislation 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  new  law  of  divorce,  there  were  only 
four  private  acts. 

c  See,  among  many  other  proofs,  LADY  M.  WORTLEY'S  Letters. 
vol.  iii.,  p.  142.  Lord  Wharncliffe's  edition. 

d  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1750. 
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Coterie,  and  other  places  of  rendezvous  of  a  simi-     Ch.  14. 
lar  character  were  suffered  to  exist.6 

But  though  the  opportunities  afforded  by  places  J^££elaw 
of  public  amusement  were,  no  doubt,  conducive  to  as  to  marriage, 
laxity  of  manners,  there  were  causes  of  immorality 
independent  of  occasional  incentives.  First,  there 
was  the  general  revolt  against  Divine  law,  and  the 
authority  of  an  overruling  Providence.  Among 
secondary  causes  must  be  reckoned  the  state  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land  as  it  affected  mar- 
riage. Before  the  Act  of  1753,  known  as  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act,  every  compact  into  which  a  man 
might  be  called  upon  to  enter  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  social  system,  was  strictly  defined  and  limited 
by  legal  tradition  or  by  positive  law.  The  Statute 
of  Uses,  the  Statute  of  Wills,  the  Statute  of  Limit- 
ations, the  Statute  of  Frauds,  among  many  other 
enactments,  had  settled  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  persons  in  every  transaction  of  life.  But  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  most  important  engage- 
ment of  all.  Until  the  Act  of  1753,  it  was  doubt- 
ful what  constituted  a  marriage.  The  common 
law  and  the  canon  law  were  at  variance  on  the 
subject;  and  a  marriage  might  be  good  in  one 
court  and  for  one  purpose,  and  bad  in  another  court 


e  17  Parl.  Hist.,  186.  Miss  Berry,  in  her  work  on  the 
Social  Life  of  England  and  France,  refers  to  the  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  celebrated  action  of  crim.  con.,  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  against  Sir  John  Germaine,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  as  shewing  the  difficulty,  in  those  days,  of  finding  a 
place  of  assignation. 
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Ch.  14.     and  for  another  purpose,  accordingly  as  it  agreed 
with  the  one  code  or  with  the  other.    A  marriage, 
however,  celebrated  between  two  persons,  whether 
infants  or  of  full  age,  in  a  church  or  in  a  private 
room,  by  a  person  in  Protestant  or  Roman  orders, 
if  the  principals   assented  to  the  ceremony,  and 
whether  it  was  followed  by  cohabitation  or  not, 
was,  in  general,  held  to  be  valid.     The  consequence 
was,  that  for  a  series  of  years,  a  flourishing  traffic 
in  marriages  was  carried  on  in  London   and  in 
other  great  towns  by  the  most  infamous  of  man- 
kind.     Youths  were  decoyed  into   brothels   and 
married  to    prostitutes;    not   unfrequently,  gen- 
tlemen from  the  country,  of  mature  age,  were  en- 
trapped by  adventuresses  under  the  guise  of  ladies 
of  fashion.     Young  girls,  who  had  fortunes,  con- 
stantly became  the  prey  of  gamblers,  swindlers, 
and  led  captains,  who  haunted  the  public  rooms 
and  gardens,  in  common  with,  or  in  preference 
to,   the  highway.      Marriages  of  this  description 
among  the  middle  classes  and  the  lower  orders, 
were  usually  celebrated  at  the  Fleet,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.    But  there  was  no  want  of  parsons 
ready  to  perform  the  office  at  a  moment's  notice, 
at  the  Court  end  of  the  town.  One  of  these  fellows, 
named    Keith, f  derived   such  large   emoluments 


f  Keith  was  in  orders,  and  kept  an  assistant,  who  was  also  a 
clergyman.  Three  thousand  couples  were  married  in  one  year  at 
his  chapel  in  May  Fair.  His  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  almost  daily  ;  and,  through  the  year  1750,  the  follow- 
ing disgusting  notice  was  prefixed  to  them,  for  the  purpose,  I 
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from  his  practice  in  May  Fair,  that  it  was  said  they     Ch.  14. 
equalled  the  revenue  of  a  bishopric. 

The  practice  which  prevailed  with  regard  to Cause  of 

t  clandestine 

regular  and  recognized  marriage  had  a  tendency  marriages. 
to  urge  young  persons  to  these  clandestine  unions, 
or  even  worse.  The  tastes  and  feelings  of  the 
principals  were  seldom  consulted  in  matrimonial 
engagements,  which  were  usually  concluded  by  pa- 
rents on  behalf  of  their  children.  These  contracts 
were,  like  ordinary  contracts,  based  entirely  on  cal- 
culations of  worldly  advantage  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Estates  were  consolidated,  fields  were  laid 
together,  incumbrances  were  paid  off  by  means  of 
marriage  settlements.  It  was  upon  women  that  this 
matrimonial  commerce  proved  most  oppressive. 
The  heir  in  tail  cared  little  for  the  commands 
or  persuasion  of  a  father  who  was  only  tenant 
for  life,  and  consequently  followed  his  own  inclina- 
tions. But  a  girl,  though  she  may  have  an  inde- 
pendent provision,  cannot  so  easily  resist  parental 
authority;  and  throughout  the  last  century,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  power  of  a  father,  in  the  disposal 
of  a  daughter,  was  absolute;  and  it  was  commonly 
exercised  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner  by  the 


suppose,  of  attracting  attention.  '  We  are  informed  that  Mrs. 
Keith's  corpse  was  removed  from  her  husband's  house,  in  May 
Fair,  the  middle  of  October  last,  to  an  apothecary's  in  South 
Audley  Street,  where  she  lies  in  a  room  hung  with  mourning, 
arid  is  to  continue  there  until  Mr.  Keith  can  attend  her  funeral.' 
Public  Advertiser,  1750,  passim. 
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Ch.  14.  fondest,  as  well  as  the  most  selfish,  or  indifferent 
head  of  a  family.^  According  to  the  universal 
domestic  law,  the  selection  of  a  husband  for  an 
unmarried  daughter  was  entirely  the  province  of 
her  natural  guardian ;  and  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered highly  indelicate  as  well  as  undutiful,  if  the 
young  lady  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  Marriages  so  contracted,  if  there  was  no 
great  disparity  of  age  or  condition,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  productive 
of  happiness.  A  young  woman,  with  the  education 
and  manners  of  a  chambermaid,  was  not  likely  to 
be  disgusted  with  the  illiterate  and  ill-bred  heir  of 
a  country  gentleman.  His  oaths,  his  foul  conver- 
sation, his  low  associates,  were  probably  no  more 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  home  of 
her  birth ;  and  if  her  husband  did  not  abuse  her 
when  he  was  in  ill-humour,  or  when  he  came  home 
drunk  from  the  ale-house,  the  poor  woman  was 
content  with  her  lot.  It  was  among  the  more 
civilized  classes  that  the  evil  effects  of  treating 
matrimony  merely  as  a  matter  of  bargain,  were 
more  apparent.  If  a  romp  was  paired  off  with  a 
beau,  or  a  town-bred  miss  with  a  rural  gentleman, 


g  Fielding  is,  as  usual,  correct  in  his  delineation  of  manners, 
when  he  represents  Western  untouched  by  the  smallest  com- 
punction at  forcing  the  child  he  fondly  loves  into  the  arms  of  a 
man  she  abhors.  But  there  were  many  fathers,  of  more  educa- 
tion and  refinement  than  Western,  who  would  have  regarded 
the  fine  argument  of  Allworth,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  seven- 
teenth book,  as  mere  rodomontade. 
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it  was  a  rare  chance,  indeed,  if  either  happiness  or  Ch.  14. 
respectability  resulted  from  such  an  incongruous 
union.  When  a  man  of  fashion  went  into  the  city 
for  a  wife,  the  commercial  character  of  the  trans- 
action was  still  more  flagrant,  and  the  contrast 
still  more  irreconcileable.  But  it  was,  perhaps, 
among  the  higher  classes,  that  this  rigid  system 
of  close  marriages  was  most  oppressive.  A  young 
woman  of  high  rank  was  inevitably  destined  for 
some  man  of  birth  and  fortune.  Surrounded,  pro- 
bably, by  the  most  agreeable  and  accomplished 
persons  of  the  other  sex,  the  high-born  girl  had 
learned  that  matrimony  was  not  instituted  for  the 
gratification  of  the  tastes  and  emotions  which  such 
society  was  calculated  to  inspire.  These  unnatural 
restraints  upon  regular  marriages,  combined  with 
the  facilities  afforded  to  clandestine  unions  before 
the  Act  of  1753,  were,  undoubtedly,  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  active  incentives  to  the 
immorality  of  the  age;  and  when  to  these  are 
added  license  of  manners,  voluptuous  and  exciting 
amusements,  together  with  the  opportunities  they 
afforded,  it  is  easy  to  believe  how  low  the  standard 
of  morality  had  fallen. 

Whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  the  claim  to  Religion  and 

.  morality  of  the 

superior  religion  and  morality,  preferred  on  behalf  middle  classes, 
of  the  middle  classes  at  the  present  day,  no  such 
pretensions  could  be  urged  with  any  plausibility  a 
hundred  years  ago.  There  can  be  no  question, 
that,  besides  observing  the  precepts  of  religion  and 
good  morals  common  to  all,  there  is  a  public  duty 
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Ch.  14.  incumbent  on  those  who  are  placed  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous position  in  life,  to  shew  an  outward  re- 
spect for  those  laws  of  God  and  man,  which  are 
the  bonds  of  Christian  and  civilized  society.  That 
duty,  the  obligation  of  which  is  in  these  days 
enforced  by  the  discipline  of  public  opinion,  was 
shamefully  neglected  in  a  former  age ;  and  so  far 
as  an  evil  example  operated,  the  higher  orders 
were  responsible  for  the  depravity  which  pervaded 
all  ranks.  When  the  highest  persons  in  the  realm, 
from  the  King  and  his  Court  downwards,  lived  in 
open  adultery ;  when  religion  and  its  ministers  were 
treated  with  neglect  and  ridicule ;  when  drinking, 
gaming,  and  brutal  sports,  were  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  gentlemen ;  when  great  ladies  patronized 
places  of  amusement  which  the  law  declared  loose 
and  disorderly;11  when  they  sanctioned  by  their 
presence  dramatic  performances,  the  argument  of 
which  was  generally  incontinence  or  the  breach  of 
the  marriage  vow ;  and  took  part  in  such  vocal  en- 
tertainments i  as  are  now  performed  at  the  lowest 


h  A  bill  of  indictment,  preferred  against  Mrs.  Cornelys,  before 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  in  1771,  charged  her  with  "keep- 
ing and  maintaining  a  common  disorderly  house,  and  suffering 
divers  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons,  as  well  men  as  women, 
to  be  and  remain  during  the  whole  night,  rioting  and  otherwise 
misbehaving  themselves."  MRS.  CORNELYS'S  Entertainments. 

1  When  the  amusements  of  the  evening  ended  in  a  supper, 
as  they  generally  did,  the  company  sang  catches  and  glees.  I 
have  seen  a  collection  of  these  songs  in  four  handsome  volumes, 
which  formerly  adorned  the  library  of  a  nobleman's  country  house. 
The  books  had  long  since  been  banished  to  a  lumber  room,  where 
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haunts    of    debauched     apprentices    and    street-     Ch.  14. 
walkers,  the  evil  effect  of  this  example  could  not 
fail  to  operate  through  the  whole  order  of  society. 

The  middle  classes  properly  include  the  wide  Distinction  be- 

.  'ii  i  tvvc>en  the  ur- 

range  of  society,    from  the   untitled  gentry  and  ban  and  rural 

^  -i  T      T        classes. 

the  liberal  professions,  to  mechanics  and  day 
labourers ;  and  it  is  in  this  order,  elevated  above 
the  sordid  ignorance  of  the  lowest-  ranks  and  un- 
sophisticated by  the  artificial  manner  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, that  the  humours  of  the  English  character 
have  been,  and  are  still,  most  strikingly  displayed. 
There  has  always  been  a  marked  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  the  urban  and  the  rural  character. 
The  Tory  farmer  who  comes  into  the  country 
town  on  market-day,  is  a  very  different  person 
from  the  Dissenting  shopkeeper,  who  carries  on  his 
business  there,  though  they  may  both  have 
been  members  of  the  same  family.  The  one  is 
still  full  of  stupid  and  obsolete  prejudices;  he 
thinks  that  good  sense  consists  in  despising  every 
thing  that  is  new;  and  even  in  his  own  business, 
and  when  his  immediate  interests  are  concerned, 
distrusts  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  when  it  points 
to  an  improvement  involving  a  departure  from  tra- 
ditional practice.  The  tradesman,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  ready  disputant,  a  reader  of  newspapers 
and  controversial  publications,  a  member  of  me- 
chanics' institutes  and  improvement  societies,  a 
reformer  and  a  friend  of  Progress. 

I  found  them.  A  copy  may,  perhaps,  be  obtained  in  Holywell 
Street ;  but  no  decent  tradesman  would  venture  to  sell  them. 
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Ch.  14.         The  ordinary  tenant  farmer  of  the  last  century, 
Mam~of     differed  little  from  his  ploughman  and  carter,  who 


the  farmers.  j-ye(j  'n  ^jg  hollse  and  were  domesticated  with  his 
family.  It  rarely  happened  that  he  could  read  or 
write  ;  and  a  scanty  capital  sufficed  for  the  rude  cul- 
tivation of  the  few  fields  which  he  held  at  an  easy 
rent.  This  primitive  husbandman  has  long  since 
merged  into  the  labouring  peasantry.  Another 
description  of  cultivator,  long  the  pride  and  boast 
of  old  England,  the  yeoman  or  small  proprietor,  has 
likewise  almost  disappeared.  Some  of  the  most 
respectable  country  gentlemen  derive  their  origin 
from  this  class  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  small 
freeholds  have  been  gradually  absorbed  in  the 
great  estates.  A  few  remains  are  still  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  remote  counties.  In  Cumberland 
and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  indepen- 
dent yeoman  yet  lives  on  his  paternal  acres,  and 
maintains,  with  just  pride,  the  ancient  and  worthy 
order  to  which  he  belongs. 

Slow  progress      Though  it  cannot  be   denied  that   civilization 

of  the  agricul- 

turai  classes,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  penetrated  the  market- 
room,  it  is  certain  that  the  natural  phlegm  and 
obtuseness  of  the  English  character  are  more 
visible  in  the  agricultural,  than  in  any  other  class. 
The  farmer  of  1857  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
farmer  of  1757,  as  the  shopkeeper  of  the  one 
period  differs  from  the  shopkeeper  of  the  other. 
A  tradesman  who  fails  to  keep  pace  with  every 
improvement  in  the  articles  in  which  he  deals,  or 
even  to  watch  the  changes  of  fashion,  soon  finds 
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himself  in  the  gazette;  but  a  farmer  may  go  on  Ch- H- 
ploughing  with  four  horses,  while  his  neighbour 
ploughs  with  two,  and  may  be  content  to  raise 
four  crops  while  his  neighbour  gathers  five,  and 
yet  obtain  a  livelihood.  His  life  is  passed  in 
a  monotonous  round,  and  his  ideas  are  seldom 
varied  by  contact  with  strangers,  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  different  from  his  own.  The 
pipe  and  the  ale  in  which  he  indulges  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  are  much  the  same  as  they 
were  aforetime.  The  taxes,  the  tithe,  the  poor- 
rate,  still  trouble  him.  Strange  political  rumours 
sometimes  perplex  him ;  but  unless  Popery  or  the 
price  of  corn  are  concerned,  he  troubles  himself 
little  about  public  affairs,  and  is  content  to  follow 
his  landlord,  in  voting  for  the  maintenance  of  "  our 
venerable  institutions  and  the  correction  of  proved 
abuses,"  as  his  father  before  him  voted  for  Church 
and  King. 

But  the  rude  and  ignorant  yeomanry  were  on  Prevalence  of 

intemperate 

the  whole  a  better  class  than  the  gross  and  sordid  habits, 
inhabitants  of  towns.  Drunkenness  was  the  com- 
mon vice  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  orders.  In 
domestic  habits,  indeed,  little  or  no  distinction 
was  observed  between  the  two  classes.  The 
master  tradesman  lived  with  his  servants  in  the 
kitchen ;  and  it  was  only  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
that  the  parlour  was  occupied.  After  the  business 
of  the  day  was  over,  the  public-house  was  resorted 
to,  and  the  guests  seldom  returned  home  in  a  state 
of  sobriety.  No  loss  of  character  was  incurred 
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Ch.  14.  by  habitual  xcess;  and  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  very  strange  and  frivolous  objection  to 
a  citizen  who  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  Alderman 
or  Mayor,  that  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard.k 
This  confusion  of  ranks,  together  with  the  neglect 
of  domestic  discipline,  resulted  frequently  in  the 
contamination  of  the  female  members  of  the 
family.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  accident  as 
the  misconduct  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  gave  very 
little  concern  to  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
good-natured  husband  condoned  the  offence;  or 
the  father  was  content  to  take  a  small  sum,  if  he 
could  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  husband  for  his  daughter.  If  he  was  selfish 
or  brutal,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  sorry  to  have  an 
excuse  for  getting  rid  of  a  burden,  and  turned  the 
offender  into  the  street.  In  the  transaction  of  his 
business,  a  country  dealer  was  commonly  a  cheat ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  political  franchise,  he 
was  rarely  even  a  pretender  to  purity.  Before  the 
American  war,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one 
member  for  an  open  borough  who  did  not  obtain 
his  seat  by  a  large  expenditure  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses. The  lower  class  of  voters  insisted  on  the 
public-houses  being  thrown  open ;  and  for  fourteen 
days  the  town  was  a  scene  of  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, often  ending  in  bloodshed.  But  the  decent 
elector,  less  easily  disposed  of,  always  received  the 


k  Bos  WELL'  s  Johnson.     Report  of  House  of  Commons' Committee 
on  Education,  1835;  Place's  Evidence. 
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price   of  his  vote  in  money,  or  money's  worth.     Ch-  H- 
The  only  approach  to  public  spirit  in  an  election 
was,  when  a  corporate  body  applied  the  proceeds 
of  a  corrupt  bargain  to  some  local  object.1 

The  middle-classes  in  London,  vied  with  their  Luxury  of  the 

,  in-  •       London  mid- 

superiors  in  luxury  and  profligacy  of  every  descrip-  die  class, 
tion.  The  more  ambitious  citizens,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  clad  in  the  costly  fashion  of 
the  day,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  jostling  lords  and 
ladies  at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall.  But  the  town 
and  its  suburbs  abounded  in  gardens,  and  places 
of  entertainment,  where  shopkeepers  and  ap- 
prentices could  dissipate  their  time,  and  emulate 
the  vices  of  their  betters.  The  consequence  of 
these  establishments  was  an  enormous  increase  of 
crimes  against  property.  The  streets  of  the  me- 
tropolis were  infested  with  robbers  and  thieves ; 
persons  were  constantly  attacked;  even  car- 
riages were  stopped  in  the  public  thoroughfares 
after  dark ;  and  no  unprotected  person  could  go  a 
mile  out  of  town  in  the  day-time,  without  danger 
of  being  waylaid.  Frauds  and  forgeries  also 
abounded;  and  the  confidence  in  clerks  and 
servants,  without  which  trade  cannot  be  carried 
on,  was  seriously  impaired.  At  length  the  inter- 
position of  the  Legislature  was  demanded ;  and  at 
the  immediate  instance,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Fielding,  the  celebrated  Licensing 


1  I  have  already  related  an  instance  in  which  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  paid  off  a  corporate  debt,  -with  the  money  for  which 
they  sold  the  representation  of  Oxford. — Vol.  i.  p.  337. 


go  INSECURITY  OF  THE  STREETS. 

Ch.  14.     Act  was  passed,  in  1752.     It  is  entitled,  '  An  Act 
for  Better  Preventing  Thefts  and  Robberies,  and 
for  Eegulating  Places   of  Public  Entertainment, 
and  Punishing  Persons  keeping  Disorderly  Houses.' 
The  principal  provisions  rendered  a  license  from 
the  magistrates  necessary  for  public  singing  and 
dancing-rooms  and  gardens  within  the  metropo- 
litan district,  and  prohibited  morning  amusements 
at  any  place  so  licensed.     This  statute,  however, 
like  every  other  law  framed  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  was  for  some  time  almost  a  dead  letter. 
Of  the  few  prosecutions  that  were  attempted,  the 
greater  number   failed   for  want   of  proof.     The 
only  important  prosecution  which  proved  effectual, 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Cornelys,  in  177 1 ;  but  her  fickle 
patrons    were    already  leaving    Carlisle    House, 
for  the  more  splendid  temple  of  pleasure,  newly 
erected  in  Oxford  Street.     Means  of  evading  the 
Act  were,  as  usual,  easily  found.     Soon  after  it 
was  passed,  Foote  opened  his  theatre  at  the  Hay- 
market,  without  a  license,  and  by  the  mere  form 
of  inviting  the  public  to  tea,  collected  crowded 
and  fashionable   audiences,    to  witness   perform- 
ances which  were  specially  contemplated  by  this 
Act,  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Playhouse 
Act,  passed  a  few  years  previously.     Bad  manners 
have  never  yet  been  reformed  by  sumptuary  laws ; 
and  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  which  though 
not  strictly  a  sumptuary  law,  is  one  of  a  homo- 
geneous character,  proved   wholly  ineffectual   to 
repress  the  particular  evil  against  which  they  were 
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aimed.     They  are  only  operative,  at  the  present     Ch.  14. 
time,  to  render  absolutely  illegal  morning  concerts  Evas~ of 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  ;  while  similar  rational the  Law- 
and    humanizing    entertainments    may    be    per- 
formed with  impunity  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  every  other  great  or  small  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

When  we  descend  to  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
we  find  vice  exhibited  in  all  its  hideous  grossness. 
Scarcely  any  effort  had  yet  been  made,  either  by 
public  or  private  means,  to  redeem  the  common 
people  from  the  abject  ignorance  in  which  they 
were  sunk.  Education,  indeed,  so  far  from  being 
promoted,  was  very  generally  regarded  by  the 
higher  ranks  as  a  thing  with  which  the  middle 
classes  had  little  concern,  and  which  was  posi- 
tively noxious  to  the  lower  orders.  Hardly  any  Tradespeople 
tradesman,  in  1760,  had  more  instruction  than 
qualified  him  to  add  up  a  bill ;  and  long  after  that 
date,  if  he  opened  any  book  besides  his  ledger, 
he  did  so  by  stealth;  for  if  it  was  known  that 
he  was  addicted  to  reading,  he  would  probably  be 
injured  in  his  business."1  A  labourer,  mechanic, 
or  domestic  servant,  who  could  read  or  write, 
possessed  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  one  which 
would  not  at  all  help  him  to  earn  his  bread. 
Drunkenness  was  the  prevalent  habit  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  brand  them 
distinctively  with  this  reproach,  when  people  of 

m  See  Mr.  Place's  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1835.     Committee  on  Education. 
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Ch.  14.  every  class  drank  to  excess.  This  was  the  age  of 
four-bottle  and  six-bottle  men ;  when  it  was  con- 
sidered the  height  of  hospitality  and  good-fellow- 
ship to  compel  the  guests  to  drink,  until  they 
arrived  at  a  state  of  delirium  or  insensibility. 
We  still  deplore  the  prevalence  of  a  vice  which 
fills  our  jails,  hospitals,  and  lunatic-asylums ;  but 
the  drunkenness  of  these  days  is  temperance,  as 
compared  with  the  drunkenness  of  the  last  century. 
In  a  population  which  is  computed  at  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  population  ascertained  by 
the  late  census,  the  consumption  of  exciseable 
liquors  was  about  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present. 
Licentiousness  The  insolence,  licentiousness,  and  ferocity  of 

ot  the  people.  J 

the  people,  especially  in  the  capital  and  other 
great  towns,  were  such  as  a  traveller  would  hardly 
now  encounter  in  the  most  remote  and  savage 
regions  of  the  globe.  No  well-dressed  indi- 
vidual, of  either  sex,  could  walk  the  streets  of 
London,  without  risk  of  personal  insult  or  injury. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  undertaldng  of  difficulty  to  pass 
through  the  streets  at  all.  The  narrow  foot- way, 
separated  from  the  carriage-road  only  by  a  line  of 
unconnected  stakes,  or  posts,  at  wide  intervals, 
was  frequently  blocked  up  with  chairs,  wheel- 
barrows, and  other  obstructions,  some  of  them 
placed  there  wantonly,  to  annoy  foot-passengers.11 
Carmen  and  hackney  coach-drivers  considered  it 
excellent  sport  to  splash  decent  people  from  head 


11   Covent  Garden  Journal,  June  20,  1752. 
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to  foot;  and  when  a  terrified  female  or  bewildered  Ch-  H- 
stranger  was  tumbled  into  the  kennel,  the  accident  Nuisa^s  in 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  delight.  Yet,  on  the the  Streets> 
whole,  it  was  as  safe  and  less  disagreeable  to  tra- 
verse the  streets  on  foot  than  in  a  conveyance. 
Chairs  and  carriages  were  upset,  and  collisions 
were  constantly  occurring ;  the  least  inconvenience 
was,  that  the  progress  of  vehicles  through  the 
great  thoroughfares  was  interrupted  by  the  absence, 
or  rather  disregard,  of  regulations  for  the  traffic. 
But  the  delay  was  not  the  only  annoyance.  When 
a  stoppage  took  place,  or  an  accident  happened, 
the  ears  were  stunned  by  a  storm  of  oaths,  and 
abusive  altercation  from  the  drivers  and  servants. 
Thieves  were  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  which  they  had  themselves  probably 
originated  for  their  own  purposes.  Beggars,  also, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  ply  their 
trade.  The  dismal  tale  of  sickness  and  famine 
was  drawled  out,  and  corroborated  by  horrible 
exhibitions.  Stumps  of  limbs  and  diseased  child- 
ren were  held  up  to  the  carriage  windows  of 
the  quality.  If  there  were  ladies  in  the  family- 
coach,  a  street  vocalist  would  probably  begin 
chanting  some  filthy  doggrel,  of  which  the  refrain 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  bystanders. 

This  state  of  things  continued  up  to    1761,  in  Establishment 
which  year  a  memorable  step  was  taken  towards  Police?8 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  police  by  the 
Westminster  Paving,  Lighting,  and  Watching  Act. 
Through  the  operation  of  this  excellent  statute, 

G  2 
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Ch.  14.  the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis  underwent  an 
immediate  change.  Thoroughfares  were  widened ; 
communications  were  opened ;  crazy  houses  were 
pulled  down  ;  all  the  main  streets  were  paved  with 
even  blocks  of  granite ;  smooth  and  solid  foot- 
ways, elevated  above  the  carriage  road,  were,  for 
the  first  time,  laid  down.  The  huge  shop-signs 
extending  from  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
way,  and  excluding  light  and  air,  were  removed ; 
as  were  also  the  projecting  water- spouts  which 
deluged  the  unprotected0  passengers.  By  these 
improvements,  not  only  were  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  the  puplic  greatly  promoted,  but  the  health 
of  the  metropolis  rose  to  a  far  higher  standard. 
Street  robberies  in  the  daytime,  at  least,  were 
much  diminished,  but  the  continued  absence  of 
any  police  patrol,  still  left  London  in  a  dangerous 
and  disgraceful  state. 
Scandalous  Besides  the  annoyances  which  I  have  named, 

exhibitions  in      -,  ,  .,  .       ,  . 

the  public       the  streets  exhibited  another  gross  violation  of 

thoroughfares.    -,  *,  ,   .      ._, 

decency  such  as  no  other  capital  in  Europe  at  that 
time  displayed.  The  unhappy  females  who  minis- 
ter to  the  vices  of  great  cities,  but  who  are  seques- 
tered from  public  view  by  every  well-ordered 
system  of  police,  openly  professed  their  calling 
in  the  public  thoroughfares  of  this  metropolis. 
They  paraded  the  streets  in  large  bodies  soliciting 
the  passers  by,  and  often  behaving  with  shocking 


0  The  chairmen  and  hackney-coachmen,  who  exercised  despotic 
power  in  the  streets,  would  not  permit  the  use  of  umbrellas. 
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indecency.  In  the  evening,  they  ranged  them-  Ch.  14. 
selves  on  the  footways,  in  parties  of  five  or  six, 
assailed  every  well-dressed  man  who  approached, 
aiding  their  allies,  the  thieves,  in  committing 
depredations,  and  decoying  victims  for  plunder. 
So  indifferent  was  the  law  to  this  scandalous  out- 
rage on  decency  and  morality,  that  a  register  of 
prostitutes,  giving  not  only  their  addresses,  but 
descriptions  of  their  personal  appearance,  was 
annually  published,  like  any  other  directory,  with 
the  printer's  name,  and  hawked  about  the  streets.? 
The  public  places  of  amusement  were  infested  by 
these  women,  whose  conduct,  at  the  theatres  espe- 
cially, is  described  as  so  gross  and  impudent,  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  belief,  if  we  did  not  recollect 
that  the  stage  itself  exhibited  manners  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  less  licentious  and  obscene. 

Tumultuous   mobs  assembled  on  the  slightest  Frequency  of 

mobs. 

pretence,  and  committed  outrages  on  persons  and 
property,  with  or  without  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. Foreigners,  or  persons  having  the  appear- 
ance of  foreigners,  were  wantonly  insulted,  and 
sometimes  assaulted  in  the  streets  and  public 
walks,  as  giaours  were  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople at  the  same  period.  But  the  rabble  of 
London,  though  to  this  day  the  most  brutal  and 
odious  rabble  in  Europe,  were  never  sanguinary. 
People,  indeed,  were  often  seriously  injured  by  the 

P  It  was  called  '  The  New  Atalantis,  published  and  sold  by 
M.  Harris.  Under  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.'  Groselys  Tour 
to  London,  1762,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 
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Ch.  1 4.  rough  treatment  which  they  experienced  in  crowds, 
or  from  wanton  outrage ;  but  blood  was  seldom 
shed.  Assassination,  so  common  in  the  conti- 
nental cities,  was  rare  in  London.  The  English 
rabble,  indeed,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  mischief 
and  cowardice.  They  destroy  property,  but  they 
rarely  attempt  life.  A  file  of  soldiers  will,  at 
any  time,  disperse  the  most  formidable  crowd; 
and  a  few  resolute  individuals,  armed  with  cudgels, 
can  generally  beat  them  off. 

Turbulence  of  But  riot  and  disorder  were  not  confined  to  the 
lowest  order  of  the  populace.  From  the  time  of 
the  Mohocks  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  young  men  of  fashion,  inflamed  with 
wine,  would  occasionally  sally  into  the  streets, 
beat  the  watch,  insult  everybody  they  met ;  and 
when  the  excitement  was  over,  reel  home  with 
impunity.  The  city  apprentices  were  a  notoriously 
turbulent  class.  At  one  period,  they  went  out  in 
gangs  every  night,  swept  the  streets  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Fleet  Market,  and  beat  any  person  who 
ventured  to  resist  them.**  "When  such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  excessive  rigour,  and  savage 
penalties  of  the  criminal  law,  were  eminently  cal- 
culated to  brutalise  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Every  gaol  delivery  at  the  Old  Bailey,  famished 


q  Place's  evidence  before  the  Commons'  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, 1835. 
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the  populace  at  London  with  excitement  of  the  Ch.  14. 
most  odious  and  demoralising  character.  Con-  Puhli7EXe- 
victs  were  drawn  through  the  streets  to  the  place  cutions- 
of  execution  in  the  Western  suburb.  But  the 
ignominious  procession,  so  far  from  being  an 
appalling  example,  was  more  frequently  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  depraved  imagination  of  the  specta- 
tors. If  the  convict  was  a  notorious  highwayman, 
or  otherwise  distinguished  in  crime,  his  tumbril, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  decked  with  garlands 
and  ribbons,  shewed  like  a  triumphal  car;  while 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  and  applauding  crowd, 
the  hero  of  the  day,  in  full  dress,  and  with  a  nose- 
gay in  his  hand,  was  conveyed  to  the  gallows. 
The  procession  usually  halted  at  a  public-house  in 
St.  Giles's/  where  the  Tyburn  party,  including 
the  chaplain,  took  a  farewell  dram.  These  grand 
exhibitions  were  varied  by  the  minor  diversions  of 
the  pillory,  and  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail.  The 
secondary  offences,  from  crimes  too  abominable  to 
name,  down  to  libels  and  other  breaches  of  the 
law,  which  are  now  only  technically  criminal,  were 
constantly  punished  by  the  pillory ;  and  in- 
dividuals, without  reference  to  the  quality  or 
degree  of  their  guilt,  frequently  lost  their  lives 
from  the  indiscriminating  ill-usage  which  they  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  populace.  The  dis- 
gusting practice  of  tying  wretches,  of  both  sexes, 
to  a  cart  and  dragging  them  through  the  streets, 

r  This  practice  was  prohibited  about  1760,  but  the  prohibition 
was  only  occasionally  enforced. 
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Ch.  14.  shrieking  under  the  lash  of  the  executioner,  has 
been  discontinued  only  within  living  memory. 
There  were  some  offences  of  which  the  people 
themselves  took  cognizance,  or  with  regard  to 
which  they  seemed  to  exercise,  at  least,  a  concur- 
rent jursdiction  with  the  magistrates  and  courts 
of  law.  Pick-pockets  taken  in  the  fact,  were 
usually  dragged  to  the  nearest  pond  or  pump,  and 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  cold  water  as  long  as 
they  shewed  signs  of  life.  Young  thieves,  now 
the  objects  of  the  tenderest  solicitude  of  the  law, 
were  usually  well  thrashed  and  sent  about  their 
business.  The  excessive  rigour  of  the  penal  code 
defeated  the  object  of  punishment ;  juries  were 
willing  to  prevaricate  with  their  oaths  rather  than 
subject  minor  offenders  to  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  the  law  ;  the  judge  even,  assuming  the  character 
of  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  plead  guilty,  and  in  favorem  vitce  was  inge- 
nious to  give  effect  to  any  quibble  by  which  a  just 
sentence  might  be  evaded.  Thus  the  improved 
chance  of  impunity  gave  a  stimulus  to  crime ;  and 
the  law  in  failing  to  adjust  the  scale  of  punish- 
ment, and  to  discriminate  between  degrees  of 
guilt,  had  the  effect  of  multiplying  heinous 
offences. 

Before  this  work  is  brought  to  a  close,  I  shall 
review  the  progress  of  manners  and  of  laws  during 
the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third.  I  shall  shew 
the  beneficial  effects  of  extended  knowledge,  of 
respect  for  religion,  of  humane  and  liberal  legis- 
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lation.  England  will  appear  a  very  different  Ch.  14. 
nation  in  1819  to  what  she  was  in  1760,  and 
the  historian  of  later  times  will  shew  that  the 
improvement  in  -the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  of 
good  government,  has  been  far  more  rapid  in  the 
course  of  the  last  forty  years,  than  during  the 
period  of  which  I  have  undertaken  to  give  ac- 
count. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ASCENDANCY      OF      THE      COUET DISUNION      OF      THE 

WHIGS  —  DESEETION  FROM  THE  WHIG  PARTY  — 
ATTEMPT  TO  STOP  PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTING  - 

CONTUMACY  OF   THE  PRINTERS CONTEST   WITH   THE 

CITY    MAGISTRATES THEIR    IMPRISONMENT    IN    THE 

TOWER  —  POPULAR  DISLIKE  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PRI- 
VILEGE  WANING  POPULARITY  OF  WILKES CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  CONSTITUENCIES THE  WHIG  PARTY 

BROKEN    UP. 

Ch.  15.      A  FTER  an  arduous  struggle  of  ten  years,   the 
King  had  at  length  prevailed  over  the  Whig 
Whig  parties.      When    Parliament    assembled    at    the 

dissolved"  commencement  of  1771,  the  Opposition  which 
had  been  concerted  with  so  much  pains,  and  as- 
sumed so  formidable  an  appearance  only  a  year 
before,  was  almost  dissolved.  The  Bedford  party 
had  lost  its  chief,  and  its  principal  members  were 
attached  to  the  administration.  The  Grenville 
connection  was  dispersed.  Lord  Temple,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother,  retired  from  public  life. 
Lord  Suffolk,  next  to  Temple  in  importance,  took 
office  in  the  Government.  The  Buckingham  party 
hardly  kept  up  the  semblance  of  co-operation 
with  Chatham  and  his  friends;  and  instead  of 
seeking  to  remove  grounds  of  difference,  the  va- 
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rious    sections    of    opposition,    untaught   by   the     Ch.  15. 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  were  still  engaged 
in  cultivating  jealousies  among  themselves,  and  in 
detaching  partizans  not  from  the  Court  but  from 
each  other. a 

Men  of  ambition  and  ability  can  hardly  be  Defection  of 
blamed  for  deserting  the  fortunes  of  an  Opposi- 
tion so  hopeless  as  this.  Wedderburn,  one  of 
the  most  rising  men  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  been  hitherto  opposed 
to  the  Court;  but  he  now  saw  plainly  that  his 
choice  lay  between  advancement  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  adherence  to  an  Opposition 
which  could  never  be  a  Government.  Wedder- 
burn, therefore,  accepted  the  office  of  Solicitor- 
General.  His  defection,  however,  was  remarkable. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  eminently  on  the 
popular  side  on  the  great  question  of  electoral 
rights.  He  had  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
the  part  he  took  in  that  controversy,  to  resign 
his  seat  in  Parliament,  which  he  owed  to  a  patron 
who  took  the  opposite  part.  At  a  great  dinner 
of  the  Opposition,  at  the  Thatched  House,  in 
May,  1769,  he  had  received  the  honors  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Among  the  on e-and- twenty  toasts  given 
on  that  occasion,  none  was  received  with  greater 


a  For  example,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  writing  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  December,  17 70,  reports  that  Camden  is  dissatisfied 
with  Chatham ;  and  thinks  that  '  with  a  little  management  we 
shall  have  him.'  Rock.  Cor.  ii.  197.  The  private  correspondence 
of  the  period,  abounds  with  proofs  of  these  miserable  intrigues. 


2  BATHURST  AND  THURLOW. 

Ch.  15.  applause  than  'The  Steward  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  —  Mr.  Wedderburn.'  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  proposed 
this  toast.  Beckford  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  Several  seats 
in  Parliament  were  offered  him,  and  when  Par- 
liament met,  he  was  returned  for  Bishop's  Castle, 
by  Lord  Clive,  the  Indian  hero.  Almost  up  to 
the  day  of  his  taking  office,  he  was  in  close 
correspondence  with  the  Opposition  leaders. 
Wedderburn's  predecessor  in  office,  a  greater 
lawyer  and  an  abler  man,  took  a  more  dignified 
course.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dunning 
might  have  had  the  Great  Seal,  as  the  reward  of 
his  desertion  to  the  Court.  But  he  preferred  the 
honourable  obscurity  of  the  outer  barb  to  a 
scandalous  elevation.  Thurlow  became  Attorney- 
General;  and  the  Great  Seal,  which  had  been 
kept  in  commission  since  the  death  of  Yorke, 
was  bestowed  upon  Bathurst,  a  puisne  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  of  no  political  note 
and  hardly  of  any  professional  distinction.  Lord 
Sandwich,  the  last  of  the  Bedford  party,  was 
promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
Lord  Halifax  resumed  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  which  he  had  held  in  Bute's  administration. 


b  Dunning  had  not  the  permanent  rank  of  a  king's  counsel ; 
therefore,  when  he  resigned  the  office  of  Solicitor-general,  he  had 
to  leave  his  place  within  the  bar,  and  resume  the  stuff  gown  of  a 
junior  barrister.  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  gave  him  the  pre- 
audience of  that  class. 
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The  Opposition  beheld  these  arrangements  by  Ch.  15. 
which  the  ministry  was  so  much  strengthened, 
with  impotent  anger  and  dismay.  But  the  Whigs> 
if  they  could  not  come  into  power  themselves, 
were  content  that  the  Court  should  triumph, 
rather  than  that  the  popular  party  should  obtain 
an  advantage. 

The  session  of  1771  commenced  with  a  new  Session  of 
quarrel  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Attempt  to 
country.  The  standing  order  for  the  exclusion  parliamentary 
of  strangers,  which  had  long  existed  (and  which  repor 
still  exists),  was  seldom  enforced,  except  when 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  question  should  be 
debated  with  closed  doors.  It  was  now  attempted 
by  means  of  this  order,  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  the  debates,  and  proceedings  of  the  House. 
It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  newspapers, 
and  some  other  periodical  journals,  to  publish  the 
debates  of  Parliament,  under  various  thin  dis- 
guises, and  with  more  or  less  fulness  and  accu- 
racy, from  speeches  furnished  at  length  by  the 
speakers  themselves,  to  loose  and  meagre  notes  of 
more  or  less  authenticity.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
a  monthly  publication  of  respectability,  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day,  was  an  article  which 
purported  to  be  a  report  of  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  report  was,  for  nearly  three  years, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  never  attended  the 
galleries  himself,  and  derived  his  information  from 
persons  who  could  seldom  give  him  more  than  the 
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Ch.  15.  names  of  the  speakers,  and  the  side  which  each  of 
them  took  in  the  debate.  The  speeches  were, 
therefore,  the  composition  of  Johnson  himself; 
and  some  of  the  most  admired  oratory  of  the 
period  was  avowedly  the  product  of  his  genius.0 
Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  to 
abolish,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  standing  order  for 
the  exclusion  of  strangers,  by  means  of  which  the 
license  of  reporting  had  been  restricted  ;  for  there 
was  no  order  of  either  House  specifically  pro- 
hibiting the  publication  of  its  debates.  But  such 
proposals  had  always  been  resisted  by  the  leaders 
of  parties,  who  thought  that  the  privilege  was  one 
which  might  be  evaded,  but  could  not  safely  be 
formally  relinquished.  The  practice  of  reporting, 
therefore,  was  tolerated  on  the  understanding,  that 
a  decent  disguise  should  be  observed  ;  and  that  no 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament  should 
take  place  during  the  session.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  public  journals  would  have 
gone  on,  with  the  tacit  connivance  of  the  parlia- 
mentary chiefs,  until  they  had  practically  estab- 
lished a  right  of  reporting  regularly  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  Houses,  had  not  the  presumptuous 
folly  of  inferior  members  provoked  a  conflict  with 
the  press  upon  this  ground  of  privilege,  and  in 
the  result,  driven  Parliament  reluctantly  to  yield 


c  BOSWELL'S  Life,  vol.  i.     The  great  moralist,  in   after  years, 
expressed  his  contrition  for  this  fraud  upon  the  public. 
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what    they   would   otherwise    have  quietly   con-     Ch.  15. 
ceded. 


It  was  Colonel  Onslow,  member  for  Guildford, 

,    ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  .    ,  motion  against 

who  rudely  agitated  a  question  which,  wiser  men  reporters. 
had  been  content  to  leave  unvexed  ;  and  by  his 
rash  meddling,  precipitated  the  very  result  which 
he  thought  he  could  prevent.  He  complained 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  had  been  inac- 
curately reported  ;  and  that  the  newspapers  had 
even  presumed  to  reflect  on  the  public  con- 
duct of  honourable  members.  He  began  by  mov- 
ing, that  two  sessional  orders  of  1728  and 
1738,  which  prohibited  the  publication  of  the 
debates,  should  be  read  by  the  clerk.  This  passed 
without  observation  ;  and  the  newspapers  having 
expressed  their  intention  to  persevere,  some  of 
them  with  many  terms  of  contempt  and  abuse 
in  regard  to  Onslow,  Sir  James  Turner,  another 
foolish  member,  moved  the  standing  order  for 
the  exclusion  of  strangers.  This  also  passed 
as  a  motion  of  course  ;  not,  however,  without 
some  remonstrance,  and  an  observation  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  quite  unusual,  except 
when  matters  connected  with  the  right  of  elec- 
tion were  about  to  be  debated.  A  division, 
however,  took  place  in  a  subsequent  motion,  that 
two  of  the  printers,  Wheble  and  Thompson, 
should  be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar. 

The  House  of  Commons  were  very  unwilling 
to  be  dragged  into  this  controversy.  They  had 
already  incurred  sufficient  odium  by  their  attempt 
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Ch.  15.  to  exalt  privilege  above  the  law;  and  they  felt 
that  this  was  no  time  for  reviving  a  pretension, 
the  very  name  of  which  was  enough  to  exasperate 
the  nation.  No  man  of  credit,  therefore,  sup- 
ported these  rash  proceedings.  Every  man  of 
sense  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  par- 
ticular privilege  which  it  was  thus  sought  to 
revive  and  enforce  in  all  its  rigour,  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  and  decay. 

Contumacy  of      As  the  printers  paid  no  attention  to  the  order 
of  the  House,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  was  directed 


to  take  them  into  custody.  But  that  officer  in 
vain  attempted  to  effect  their  capture.  When  he 
applied  at  their  houses,  they  were  denied  to  him, 
and  his  enquiries  were  treated  with  derision.  On 
this  result  being  reported  to  the  House,  an  address 
to  the  Crown  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of 
Onslow,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offering  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders.  The  pro- 
clamation itself  was  made  the  subject  of  mockery. 
Wheble  and  Thompson  were  collusively  arrested, 
and  taken  before  the  city  magistrates,  by  two  of 
their  friends,  or  servants,  who  accordingly  claimed 
the  rewards.  Wheble,  no  doubt,  also  by  previous 
concert,  was  taken  before  Alderman  Wilkes,  who 
immediately  liberated  him,  and  bound  over  the 
person  by  whom  he  had  been  apprehended,  to 
answer  a  charge  for  an  assault  and  false  imprison- 
ment. Wilkes,  with  a  view  to  another  state  pro- 
secution, immediately  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  then  happened  to  be  once  more  his  old 
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antagonist  Halifax,  to  acquaint  him  with  what  he     ch.  15. 
had  done.     Thompson  was  taken  before  Alderman 
Oliver,  who   was   content   with   discharging  the 
prisoner. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  order  of  the  Debate  on 

Onslow's 

House,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  the  royal  pro-  Motion, 
clamation,  would  be  alike  set  at  nought  by  the 
printers  and  their  allies  in  the  city,  Onslow  and 
his  friends  resolved  upon  extending  the  warfare  to 
the  whole  newspaper  press.  On  the  lath  of 
March,  three  days  before  Wheble  and  Thompson 
were  taken  before  the  city  magistrates,  Onslow, 
in  a  speech  of  coarse  and  misplaced  jocularity, 
announced  his  intention  of  having  '  three  brace 
more'  of  the  printers  summoned  to  the  bar  ;  and 
accordingly  moved,  that  six  persons  connected 
with  the  principal  newspapers  in  London,  should 
be  ordered  to  attend.  This  gave  rise  to  one  of 
the  most  angry  debates  on  record.  Lord  North 
was  so  ill  advised,  as  to  make  the  matter  a 
government  question,  keeping  his  voters  in  the 
House  all  night;  notwithstanding  that  the  king 
had  enjoined  him  not  to  make  the  affair  of  the 
printers  a  serious  business.  His  Majesty,  indeed, 
had  wished  to  transfer  the  matter  to  the  other 
House,  as  their  lordships  could  '  fine  as  well  as 
imprison'  the  '  miscreants  ; '  and  were  just  then 
better  able  than  the  Commons  to  bear  the  odium 
of  such  a  salutary  measure.6 


e  Letter  to  Lord  North,  February  21,  1771. 
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Ch.  15.         There   was   some  ground  for  the  proceedings 
against  "Wheble  and  Thompson.     The  journals  of 
Scurrility*      which  those  persons  were  the  printers,  had  not 
Newspapers.    onty  published  the  debates,   but  misrepresented 
them.     It  certainly  was   not  desirable  that  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  should  be  reported  in 
this  form  : — '  Utopia :  Some  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill.    Jeremiah 

Weymouth,  Esquire,  the  d n  of  this  country, }f 

and  so  forth.  And,  perhaps,  the  mover  had  some 
right  to  complain  of  being  called  '  a  little  scoun- 
drel,' and  '  little  cocking  Onslow.'  Such  scurrility 
as  this  is  harmless,  unless  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
applied  is  so  indiscreet,  or  so  wanting  in  self-respect, 
as  to  notice  it.  However,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
breach  of  privilege  to  defame  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, as  well  as  to  report  his  speeches,  whether 
correctly  or  otherwise,  Onslow  was  in  strictness 
entitled  to  have  the  printers  of  the  '  Middlesex 
Journal '  and  of  the  '  Gazetteer J  brought  to  the 
bar.  But  the  case  was  different  with  regard  to 
the  other  printers  against  whom  he  moved.  No 
complaint  was  made  of  those  men  as  having 
libelled  any  member  in  their  newspapers.  The 
only  ground,  therefore,  upon  which  they  could  be 
condemned  was,  that  they  had  infringed  the  order 
of  the  House  by  publishing  the  debates.  But,  as 
the  House  could  have,  or  at  least  could  avow, 
no  other  object  than  that  of  vindicating  their 


f  Jeremiah  Dyson  sat  for  Weymouth. 
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privileges,  their  assent  to  a  motion  of  such  a  com-  Ch.  15. 
pendious  character,  brought  forward  also  with 
such  indecent  levity  and  haste,  could  be  ascribed 
only  to  vindictiveness,  or  hostility  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  proclamation,  offering  rewards 
for  the  apprehension  of  Wheble  and  Thompson, 
had  issued  only  three  days  previously;  and  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  brought  in ;  but  even  if  they  escaped, 
that  was  no  ground  for  visiting  their  contumacy 
upon  all  the  newspapers  in  London. 

The  Opposition  disputed  every  step  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  against  the  printers.  On  the  first  day, 
they  divided  the  house  no  less  than  twenty-three 
times,  and  the  debate  lasted  till  four  in  the  morning. 
The  following  day  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
undiminished  pertinacity.  It  was  justly  argued, 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  misrepresentation 
was  to  permit  the  free  publication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  some  members  even  went  so  far  as  to 
state  the  broad  principle,  that  the  constituency 
were  entitled  to  be  informed  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives.  It  was  shewn,  too, 
that  scurrility  and  falsehood  were  not  confined 
to  one  party.  Barre*,  in  his  strong  language, 
spoke  of  '  a  villain,  a  dirty  scoundrel/  who  wrote 
in  the  service  of  the  Government,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Panurge  and  Cinna.  One  member,  to 
throw  ridicule  over  the  whole  proceeding,  divided 
the  House  upon  an  amendment,  that  the  printer 
should  attend,  '  together  with  all  his  compositors, 
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Ch.  15.  pressmen,  correctors,  blackers,  and  devils.'  The 
~-  excitement  of  the  debates  was  heightened  by  fre- 
quent and  bitter  personalities.  One  of  the  Ons- 
lows,  who  seconded  his  cousin,  the  member  for 
Guildford,  boasted  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
as  peculiarly  becoming  the  descendant  of  three 
Speakers.  So  palpable  a  mark  for  ridicule  was 
immediately  hit.  '  I  have  not  the  advantage,' 
said  Burke,  '  of  a  parliamentary  genealogy.  I 
was  not  born,  like  the  honourable  gentleman,  with 
(  Order'  running  through  my  veins.  But  as  that 
gentleman  boasts  of  his  father,g  his  son  will  never 
boast  of  him.  The  parliamentary  line  is  cut  off.' 
Burke  then  turned  round  upon  Conway,  who  had 
spoken  against  the  printers,  though  with  his  usual 
moderation ;  and,  urged  by  former  animosity, 
assailed  him  with  the  fiercest  invective.  Barre 
also,  who  excelled  in  strong  sarcasm  bordering  on 
abuse,  dealt  his  blows  with  more  than  usual  vigour 
on  this  occasion.  The  Speaker  interposed  several 
times  to  stem  the  torrent  of  invective,  but  in  a 
style  very  different  from  that  to  which  the  parlia- 
ments of  Victoria  have  been  accustomed.  '  I  am 
heartily  tired,'  said  he,  '  of  this  business,  and 
should  be  glad  to  put  an  end  to  it.'  Again  he 
endeavours  to  stop  the  quarrel  between  Conway 
and  Burke,  by  exclaiming,  when  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  fury,  <  For  God's  sake  let  us  go  on 
with  the  debate.' 


g  He  was  the  son  of  the  great  Speaker,  Onslow. 
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It  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ch.is. 
that  the  printers  were  called  in.  Four  out  of  the 
six  were  in  attendance,  and  were  discharged,  after 
receiving  reprimands  from  the  Speaker,  on  their 
knees.  The  fifth  was  already  in  Newgate,  by  or- 
der of  the  House  of  Lords.  One  only  stood  out 
-Miller,  the  printer  of  the  'London  Evening 
Post.'  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  ordered  to 
take  Miller  into  custody. 

The  real  struggle  now  commenced.     It  was  said  Contest  be- 
tween the 
in  the  City,   4  If  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  Commons  and 

J  the  City. 

Serjeant-at-Arms,  we  have  a  Serjeant-at-Mace.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  can  send  our  citizens  to 
Newgate,  we  can  send  their  messenger  to  the 
Compter.'  The  City  was,  therefore,  prepared  for 
resistance.  The  very  day  after  the  House  of 
Commons  had  reprimanded  the  four  printers  who 
had  obeyed  their  summons,  Wheble  and  Thompson 
were  discharged  from  custody,  by  Wilkes  and 
Oliver,  as  I  have  already  described.  Miller  made 
no  attempt  to  evade  the  officer  of  the  House ;  he 
only  refused  to  yield  himself  prisoner  ;  and  when 
the  officer  laid  hand  upon  him,  the  officer  was  him- 
self given  in  charge  to  a  city  constable,  who  was 
ready  for  the  occasion.  The  messenger  immedi- 
ately sent  to  inform  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  what 
had  taken  place ;  and  the  Deputy- Serjeant  accord- 
ingly attended  at  the  examination  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  same  evening.  The  proceedings  were 
very  short.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  supported 
by  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  asked  the  mes- 
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Ch.  15.  senger  of  the  House  whether  he  was  a  constable 
i  i  within  the  City  of  London ;  or  whether  his  war- 
rant was  backed  by  any  city  magistrate  ?  These 
questions  being  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
Lord  Mayor  decided  that  the  arrest  of  Miller  was 
illegal. 

At  this  point,  the  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms 
announced  himself,  and  formally  demanded  that 
his  messenger  should  be  released,  and  that  Miller 
should  be  rendered  to  his  custody.  The  Serjeant 
was  informed,  that  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  within 
the  City  of  London,  and  without  the  authority  of 
one  of  its  magistrates,  was  a  violation  of  their 
charters  ;  and  that  an  arrest  by  a  person  who  was 
not  a  constable,  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  Upon  either  of  these  grounds  the  Lord 
Mayor  pronounced  Miller  entitled  to  his  discharge. 
Miller's  charge  of  assault  against Whittam,  the  mes- 
senger, was  then  taken ;  and  an  order  having  been 
made  for  Whittam5 s  committal  to  the  Compter,  the 
Serjeant,  thinking  he  had  gone  far  enough,  ten- 
dered bail,  and  his  man  was  set  at  liberty. 
Meeting  At  this  stage  of  the  affair,  Lord  North  called  a 

North's.  meeting,  at  his  house,  of  a  few  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  friendly  to  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  should  be 
done.  The  minister  himself  inclined  to  moderate 
counsels ;  and  such  was  the  general  temper  of  the 
meetings.  Even  the  Onslows  were  willing  to 
drop  all  further  proceedings.11  But  at  a  second 

h  WALVOLE.  From  George  Onslow  himself. — History,  vol.  iv. 
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meeting  the  next  day,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  now  Ch-  !5- 
known  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  Court,  i 
strongly  urged  firmness  and  penal  measures 
against  the  city  magistrates.  At  the  same  time, 
the  King  wrote  to  Lord  North  that  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  annihilated 
unless  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Oliver1  were  committed. 
And  he  desired  Lord  North  to  send  Jenkinson  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  the  com- 
mitment with  effect. 

On  the  following  day,  therefore,  the  Speaker 
acquainted  the  House  with  the  treatment  their 
messenger  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  city 
magistrates ;  and  the  Deputy  Serjeant-at-Arms 
having  made  his  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
detail,  it  was  moved  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
derman Oliver,  being  members  of  the  House, 
should  attend  in  their  places  on  a  given  day. 

But  as  the  House  were  about  to  engage  in  a 
conflict  with  no.  less  an  antagonist  than  the  City 
of  London,  the  business  was  no  longer  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Onslows.  The  question  was  therefore 
undertaken  by  Welbore  Ellis,  a  privy  councillor, 
and  a  member  of  the  government.  T^he  debate 
which  ensued  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
that  heat  and  violence  which  had  distinguished  the 


i  His  Majesty  makes  no  mention  of  the  third  committing 
magistrate.  He  had  had  enough  of  Wilkes.  NORTH  MSS. 
King  to  Lord  North,  ijth  March,  1771. 
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former  discussions  relative  to  the  printers.  But 
the  ground  was  now  changed.  The  question  no 
longer  regarded  the  expediency  of  punishing  news- 
papers for  supplying  a  demand,  as  to  the  urgency 
of  which  all  reasonable  men  were  agreed.  The 
House  of  Commons  were  to  decide  whether  they 
should  permit  the  privilege  of  commitment  for 
contempt,  which  they  had  always  exercised,  to  be 
directly  challenged.  This  was  a  question  para- 
mount to  party  considerations ;  for  it  concerned 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  parliament  itself.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories,  therefore,  were  of  one  mind 
upon  the  subject.  Lord  Chatham  and  his  friends 
were  just  as  decided  in  reprobating  the  contumacy 
of  the  citizens,  as  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  party, 
who  had  no  such  intimate  relations  with  the  popu- 
lar leaders.  Lord  North  said,  that  in  his  experi- 
ence of  parliament  he  had  never  heard  a  debate 
conducted  with  such  moderation. 

The  next  day  the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  attend ; 
and  handbills  having  been  circulated  in  the  city, 
announcing  that  he  would  leave  the  Mansion- 
house  at  two  o'clock,  a  large  concourse  of  people 
attended  his  carriage.  The  approach  of  the  chief 
magistrate  was  signalled  by  loud  huzzas,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes  after  he  had  been  set 
down  at  the  House  of  Commons.  Soon  after  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  taken  his  place  the  Speaker 
called  upon  him.  He  rose  and  vindicated  his 
conduct  with  temperance  and  propriety.  He  said 
he  was  sworn  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  city 
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charters;  and,  believing  that  they  contained  clear  Ch.  15. 
directions  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Miller, 
he  had  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  oath.  That 
was  the  sum  of  his  defence  as  regarded  him- 
self personally;  but  he  desired,  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  that  counsel  should  be  heard  at  the  bar, 
to  shew  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  justified, 
by  the  charters,  in  dealing  as  he  had  done  with 
the  officer  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  inter- 
posing, observed  that  counsel  could  not  be  heard 
on  a  matter  of  privilege ;  to  which  Dunning  re- 
plied, that  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  charters 
of  the  city  were  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
as  stated  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  privilege  could  not 
be  set  up  against  positive  law.  The  debate,  then, 
appears  to  have  proceeded  without  any  more  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chair,  than 
if  it  had  been  that  of  an  ordinary  member.  Crosby, 
having  obtained  leave  to  retire  on  the  ground  of 
illness,  was  accompanied  by  Oliver,  also  a  member 
of  the  House,  but  against  whom  no  proceeding 
had  as  yet  been  taken.  When  they  were  gone 
young  Charles  Fox  started  up  and  moved  that 
they  should  proceed  against  the  other  two  *  crimi- 
nals '  as  he  called  them,  the  accessories,  Oliver 
and  Wilkes.  He  went  on  in  a  very  violent  strain, 
until  he  applied  to  the  absent  aldermen  the  term 
( assassins  ' — upon  which  Barre  rose  to  order,  and 
observed,  that  '  he  was  an  assassin  who  stabbed  a 
man  behind  his  back.'  Fox,  stung  by  the  sar- 
casm, retorted  in  passion,  ( that  he  had  heard  of  a 
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Ch.  1 5.  gentleman  calling  a  very  eminent  man  *  a  profligate 
minister'  behind  his  back  as  well  as  to  his  face.' 
This  was  in  allusion  to  Barre's  celebrated  attack 
on  Pitt  just  after  he  entered  Parliament  in  1762. 
The  rejoinder  was  overwhelming.  '  If  the  honor- 
able gentleman  had  enquired  at  home  he  would 
have  found  my  conduct  on  that  occasion  spoken 
of  with  approbation.'  It  was  generally  believed 
that  Lord  Holland  had  instigated  Barre  to  do 
that  which  he  dared  not  do  himself.  Oliver,  a 
man  of  courage  and  spirit,  on  hearing  what  had 
been  said  of  him,  returned  to  the  House,  and  com- 
pelled the  insolent  young  Tory  to  retract  his  lan- 
guage. Charles  Fox,  notwithstanding  this  rebuke, 
gave  utterance  to  his  impatience  at  the  '  lenient ' 
policy  which  the  House  seemed  inclined  to  pursue. 
He  expressed  great  contempt  for  'the  people.' 
Who  were  the  people  ?  One  year  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex  are  the  people  of  England;  next 
year  the  City  of  London  are  the  people  of  Eng- 
land; and  this  year  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a 
couple  of  aldermen  are  the  people  of  England,  we 
are  certainly  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
people  of  England.  '  The  opinion  of  this  House 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  people 
until  the  contrary  is  proved.'  At  this  time  Fox 
had  shown  but  little  promise  of  the  great  repu- 
tation which  he  afterwards  acquired.  He  is  some- 
times, indeed,  mentioned  as  a  prodigy  even  at 
this  early  period.  But  any  youth  of  twenty-one 
who  could  have  the  consummate  impudence  to 
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speak  every  day,  and  upon  almost  every  question,  Ch.  15. 
would  probably  impress  many  of  his  hearers  with 
an  opinion  of  his  ability.  We  are  assured,  how- 
ever, by  a  competent  judge,  that  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  Fox  rose  to  become  the  most  bril- 
liant and  accomplished  debater  the  House  had 
ever  seen.k 

Another  fitting  champion  of  parliamentary  pri-  Mr.  Luttreii 

andMr.Burke. 

vilege  was  Luttreii,  the  mock  member  for  Middle- 
sex, who  called  Burke  to  order  for  having  pre- 
sumed, in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  super- 
seding the  electors  of  Middlesex.  He  could  not 
sit  and  hear  his  seat  called  in  question.  'The 
honourable  gentleman/  said  Burke,  '  has  reason  to 
honour  himself.  He  is  a  much  greater  man  than 
I  am.  He  was  elected  in  a  much  more  honour- 
able way  by  greater  constituents.'  Some  members, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  had  been  content  to 
prove  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  House 
were  sanctioned  by  precedent.  Burke,  to  shew 
the  folly  of  an  implicit  reliance  on  precedent, 
quoted  a  well-known  but  extreme  case  of  one  of 
the  loyal  and  Protestant  parliaments  of  James  the 
First.  One  Floyd,  a  Papist,  had,  it  seemed, 
written  something  disrespectful  of  the  King's 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  no  hesitation  in  voting  that  this 
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Ch.  15.  libel  was  a  breach  of  their  privileges.  The  only 
question  was  what  punishment  they  should  in- 
flict. One  member  wished  to  have  the  delinquent 
whipped ;  another  thought  he  should  be  bored  in 
the  tongue ;  a  third  was  for  having  his  tongue  cut 
out.  Branding  in  the  forehead  was  also  suggested ; 
and  there  was  one  gentleman  who  urged  that  the 
criminal  should  be  hanged  outright.  In  the  result, 
the  poor  man  was  condemned  to  stand  in  pillory 
and  to  pay  a  fine-  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This 
sentence  he  received  at  the  bar  upon  his  knees.k 
Lord  North's  After  a  long  discussion  in  which  the  modera- 

proposal. 

tion  which  had  prevailed  on  the  preceding 
day  was  entirely  departed  from,  Lord  North 
proposed  a  middle  course ;  and  on  his  motion 
the  House  resolved  that  'the  Lord  Mayor  be 
at  liberty  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel  upon  all 
such  points  as  do  not  contravene  the  privilege 
of  the  House.'  Lord  North's  resolution  was  in 
its  terms  an  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  case 
of  the  magistrates  unavoidably  resolved  itself  into 
a  denial  of  the  privilege  of  the  House.  The  Lord 
Mayor  did  not  contravene  the  privilege  of  the 
House  generally,  nor  even  the  power  of  com- 
mitment for  a  breach  of-  privilege ;  what  he  main- 
tained was,  that  in  the  particular  instance,  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  was  in  conflict  with  the 
privilege  of  the  city,  and  that  the  latter  privilege 
was  a  part  of  the  statute  law.  It  became  neces- 
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sary,  therefore,  that  he  should  establish  three  Ch.  15. 
points — i.  That  the  privilege  as  claimed  by  the  ~i 
city  was  conferred  by  their  charters;  2.  That 
these  charters  were  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment;  3.  That  the  privilege  of  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  could  not  contravene  the  law  of 
the  land.  But,  subjected  to  the  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  House,  it  is  manifest  the  argument 
could  not  have  taken  so  wide  a  range.  If  the 
third  proposition  was  interdicted,  it  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  first  and  second  were  con- 
ceded. The  Lord  Mayor  was  well  advised  in 
declining  to  rest  the  case  for  the  city  upon  an 
argument  for  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  lay  an 
adequate  foundation. 

Having  by  this  disingenuous  proceeding  denied 
the  claim  of  the  subject  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  House 
defence  of  his  liberty,  the  House  by  the  next  step 
they  took  in  this  business,  sufficiently  disclosed  the 
arbitrary  spirit  by  which  they  were  influenced. 
The  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor  having  been  ordered 
to  attend  with  his  books  containing  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  they  compelled  that  officer  under 
duress,  to  expunge  at  the  table  from  the  record 
which  he  produced,  the  recognizance  of  Whittam, 
their  messenger,  to  appear  at  the  next  quarter  ses- 
sions to  answer  the  charge  of  assault  which  had 
been  preferred  before  the  city  magistrates.  This 
was  followed  by  a  resolution,  '  That  no  prosecution, 
suit  or  proceeding,  be  commenced  or  carried  on, 
for  or  on  account  of  the  said  pretended  assault 
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or  false  imprisonment.'  Many  members  of  the 
Opposition,  shocked  and  disgusted,  quitted  the 
House,  that  they  might  not  witness  an  audacious 
interruption  of  the  course  of  justice,  and  the 
violation  of  its  records,  which  they  were  unable 
to  prevent. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  then  declined  to  avail 
himself  of  counsel  who  was  denied  freedom  of 
speech,  merely  put  in  the  documentary  evidence 
upon  which  the  pretensions  of  the  city  were 
founded,  and  awaited  the  decision  of  the  House. 
After  a  protracted  and  angry  debate,  they  re- 
solved, that  the  release  of  a  person  taken  into 
custody  by  virtue  of  a  speaker's  warrant ;  the  ap- 
prehension of  their  messenger,  and  the  holding  him 
to  bail,  were  severally  breaches  of  privilege.  These 
resolutions  were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
refusal  to  hear  the  city  magistrates  by  their  coun- 
sel was  a  denial  of  justice ;  and  on  the  first  of 
the  resolutions  being  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
Sir  George  Savile,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Colonel  Barre 
again  retired  from  the  House,  followed  as  before 
by  about  thirty  members. 

Having  gone  this  length,  the  House  could 
hardly  stop  short  of  the  last  extremity.  If  an 
humble  individual  would  certainly  have  been 
visited  with  condign  punishment  for  these  mani- 
fold breaches  of  privilege,  the  House  could  hardly 
shrink  from  taking  a  similar  course  because  the 
delinquent  was  a  great  and  powerful  magistrate. 
They  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
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and  Alderman  Oliver,  who  were  members  of  the     Ch.  15. 

. 

House,  and  attending  in  their  places  pursuant  to  j  i 
order,  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  An 
attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  deprecate  the  pub- 
lic indignation  by  adopting  the  milder  proposition 
of  committing  the  magistrates  to  the  custody  of 
the  Serjeant-at-arms ;  but  the  determined  spirit 
of  those  gentlemen  defeated  the  subterfuge. 
Oliver,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  account  of  sickness,  being  first  called 
upon  for  his  defence,  avowed  and  gloried  in  his 
guilt ;  adding  expressions  of  such  bitter  scorn 
and  defiance,  as  left  the  House  no  excuse  for 
mitigating  his  sentence.  With  regard  to  Crosby, 
it  was  moved,  that  in  consideration  of  his  ill  state 
of  health,  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Serjeant ; 
but  the  Lord  Mayor  also  spurned  the  proffered 
indulgence,  and  insisted  on  sharing  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  brother-magistrate. 

These  proceedings,  though  they  did  not  give  Violence  of, 

*  the  mob. 

rise  to  the  same  degree  of  popular  excitement  as 
the  Middlesex  elections,  were  attended  with  much 
commotion.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  accompanied 
every  day  to  and  from  Westminster  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.  The  advocates  of  privilege  were 
insulted  on  their  way  to  the  House;  and  Lord 
North,  with  the  two  sons  of  Lord  Holland,  Stephen 
and  Charles  Fox,  were  torn  from  their  carriages, 
rolled  in  the  kennel ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  timely  interference  of  two  members  of  the 
Opposition,  North  would  on  one  occasion  have 
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Ch.  15.     been  in  peril  of  his  life.     When  the  Lord  Mayor 

arrived  at  Temple  Bar,  on  his  way  to  the  Tower, 

escorted  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  the  people  shut 

the  gates,  and  would  not  suffer  the  Serjeant  to 

enter  the  city,  until  their  chief  magistrate  assured 

them  that  he  came  by  invitation  as  his  guest. 

dSeof  Privilege   of  parliament  had   always   been  re- 

pariiamentary  Carded  with  disfavour  by  the  people ;  nor  could 

privilege. 

they  ever  be  brought  to  understand  the  refine- 
ment by  which  this  arbitrary,  anomalous  power 
was  represented,  either  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  as  a  privilege  appertaining  to 
themselves,  and  exercised  only  for  their  behoof. 
To  call  a  privilege  which  was  as  often  as  not 
turned  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  a  privi- 
lege of  the  people,  appeared  to  them  indeed  as 
great  a  mockery  as  the  pretence  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, that  they  took  up  arms  against  the  King 
in  defence  of  the  Crown.  And  so  odious  had  this 
House  of  Commons  become,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  them  to  have  advanced  any  pre- 
tension in  the  shape  of  privilege,  however  right- 
eous or  moderate,  which  would  have  commanded 
the  respect  or  support  of  the  nation.  Yet  there 
was  no  privilege  better  established  than  that  of 
summary  punishment  for  contempt ;  and  it  had 
always  been  held  a  high  contempt  and  breach  of 
the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament  to  publish  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  the  legislature.  The 
Commons,  therefore,  were  justified  in  summoning 
a  printer  .who  transgressed  this  law,  whether  by 
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evading  or  openly  violating  it.  They  were  justi-  Ch-  15< 
fied  in  sending  their  officer  to  apprehend  the 
printer  when  he  contemned  their  summons.  And, 
inasmuch  as  the  law  and  custom  of  Parliament 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they 
might  perhaps  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain, 
that  no  statutory  privilege  or  immunity  could  avail 
against  their  penal  process.  And  this  really  was 
what  they  did. 

The  charge  against  the  city  magistrates  was  Allowance 
twofold :  T  .  That  of  releasing  a  prisoner  in  illusory, 
custody  under  the  Speaker's  warrant.  2.  Hold- 
ing to  bail  the  officer  of  the  House  who  had 
executed  that  warrant.  The  allowance  of  coun- 
sel, therefore,  was  illusory;  since,  under  the 
limitation  imposed,  there  could  be  no  point  of 
law  for  him  to  argue :  he  could  be  heard  only 
in  mitigation  of  punishment.  But  this,  with 
the  difference  of  skilled  advocacy,  the  accused 
members  could  do  for  themselves.  Up  to  this 
point,  therefore,  though  certainly  the  very  highest 
to  which  privilege  could  be  carried,  the  Com- 
mons might  have  been  sustained  by  consti- 
tutional and  legal  arguments  of  great  weight  and 
plausibility.  But  if  the  first  ground  laid  for  the 
charge  against  the  magistrates  was  tenable,  the 
second  could  hardly  be  maintained.  Privilege 
can  be  vindicated  only  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Indefinite  claims  like  these,  advanced  as  they  are 
in  derogation  of  the  municipal  law,  should,  in 
every  case,  be  limited  to  the  precise  necessity. 

VOL.11.  I 


I4  VALIDITY  OF  THE  SPEAKER'S  WARRANT. 

Ch.  15.     The  release  of  their  prisoner  by  an  adverse  juris- 
diction was  inconsistent  with  their  privilege,  and 
1771  ° 

might  be  justly  pronounced  a  contempt.  But  it 
was  quite  possible,  that  their  officer,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  might  have  committed  some 
excess,  which  rendered  him  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals;  and  for  the  House  to  interpose 
its  arbitrary  authority  on  such  an  occasion,  was 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  they  would  uphold 
their  officer  in  any  insolence  or  oppression  which 
he  might  commit  in  the  execution  of  their  orders. 
Nor  could  it  be  pretended  that  there  were  no 
other  means  of  protecting  the  officer  from  any 
vexatious  or  vindictive  proceedings.  A  court  of 
justice  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  validity  of  a 
Speaker's  warrant  which  was  good  on  the  face; 
the  officer  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  any 
other  minister  of  the  law.  The  sufficiency  of  his 
warrant  being  admitted,  the  only  question  on  a 
charge  of  assault  would  be,  whether  he  had  acted 
with  undue  violence  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
If  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  excess,  the  House 
could  have  no  interest  in  protecting  him ;  for  he 
had  done  that  which  he  had  not  been  authorized 
to  do.  It  was  too  much  to  contend  that  the  ser- 
vant of  the  House  was  covered  with  absolute 
immunity,  when  privilege  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
to  protect  even  a  member  of  the  House  from  being 
held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace. 
But  if  the  committal  of  a  magistrate  for  taking  a 
recognizance  from  a  servant  of  the  House  was  a 
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wanton  aggression  upon  courts  of  justice,  it  was     Ch.  15. 
far  exceeded  in  enormity  by  the  falsification  of      ^     j 
the  city  records.     For  this  act,  at  once  violent 
and    cowardly,   no    excuse    or   extenuation    can 
avail. 

While  this  unhappy  business  was  pending,  and 
after  it  had  arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  they  could 
not  well  withdraw  from  it,  the  House  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  to  search  for  precedents.  This  com- 
mittee was  named,  not  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  House  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to 
take,  but  to  justify  the  course  which  they  had 
already  determined  to  pursue.  Accordingly,  care 
was  taken  that  it  should  be  so  constituted  as 
to  secure  that  object.  Treasury  circulars  were 
issued  urging  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
to  attend  the  ballot ;  and  the  result  was  the  no- 
mination of  a  committee,  which,  out  of  twenty- one 
members,  contained  only  five  or  six  gentle- 
men opposed  to  the  Court,  or  of  independent 
politics  ;k  and  of  the  latter  none  appear  to 
have  attended.1  A  month  after  the  committal 
of  the  magistrates,  and  when  every  man  of  sense 
was  willing  to  let  the  matter  pass  into  oblivion, 
the  select  committee  made  their  report.  This 
document,  after  recapitulating  the  principal  facts 
of  the  case,  and  referring  to  a  number  of  obsolete 


k  See  the  list  of  the  Committee,  17  Parl.  Hist.  164. 
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Ch.  15.  precedents,  which  had  long  since  been  consigned 
to  the  province  of  the  political  antiquary,  ended 
with  the  recommendation  that  another  attempt 
should  be  made  to  arrest  J.  Miller. 

Their  Keport  The  report  was  received  by  the  House  with  a 
roar  of  laughter.  Burke  immediately  rose  and 
commented  upon  it  in  a  strain  of  the  bitterest 
ridicule.  Another  member  followed  with  a  mock- 
ing motion  of  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their 
labours  and  their  advice.  This  motion  was  about 
to  be  carried  with  derisive  acclamation,  when 
Lord  North,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  not 
unwilling  to  get  rid  of  the  matter,  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  To  this  motion  no 
opposition  was  offered ;  and  thus  terminated  the 
conflict  between  Parliament  and  the  Press.  From 
that  day  forth,  the  debates  and  proceedings  of 
both  Houses  were  published,  if  not  with  so  much 
regularity  and  accuracy  as  at  the  present  day,  at 
least  with  as  much  of  freedom^  and  impunity. 
pn^pTeTby  Lord  Nortn  nad  been  dragged  reluctantly  into 
the  Court.  this  quarrel  with  the  printers.  The  dispute 
had  owed  its  origin  to  the  ingenuity  of  Wilkes,m 
whose  necessities  urged  him  to  the  discovery  of 
a  new  subject  for  political  agitation.  The  folly 
and  vanity  of  the  Onslows  were  subservient  to 
his  purpose.  The  retreat  of  Miller  into  the  city ; 
his  capture  there  by  the  messenger  of  the  House  ; 
the  release  of  the  former,  and  the  committal  of 

m  Rockingham  Memoirs. 
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the  latter,  were  all  contrived  by  the  experienced  Ch.  15. 
demagogue.  The  Ministry  and  the  House  of 
Commons  would  willingly  have  declined  the  con- 
flict; neither  of  them  desired  a  fresh  encounter 
with  Wilkes.  But  the  House  found  themselves 
involved  in  the  quarrel  before  they  could  avoid 
it.  The  king  could  not  allow  his  old  antagonists, 
Wilkes  and  the  city,  to  triumph.  The  minister 
was  exhorted  to  be  firm ;  and  the  courtiers  re- 
ceived their  instructions  to  keep  him  up  to  the 
mark.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  Lord 
North's  aversion  to  the  violent  measures  urged' 
by  the  Court  would  have  led  to  his  resignation. 
He  wished  to  terminate  the  proceedings  against 
the  magistrates  by  a  Speaker's  reprimand,  a 
course  in  which  he  would  have  been  supported  by 
the  Whigs.  The  king  insisted  that  the  citizens 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  and  in  the  interval 
between  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  which  pro- 
nounced the  conduct  of  the  city  magistrates  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  the  determination  of 
their  punishment,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  well- 
known  organ  of  the  Court,  used  some  very  strong 
and  significant  language,  plainly  intimating  that 
the  minister  was  to  have  the  support  of  the  king's 
party  only  on  the  terms  of  adopting  vigorous 
counsels  on  the  question  of  privilege.11  It  appears 
that  at  this  time  North  seriously  thought  of  re- 
signing office  ;  but  after  having  been  attacked  by 
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Ch.  15.  the  populace  for  his  conduct,  he  said,  with  a  tone 
and  manner  which  became  his  position,  that  no 
man  of  spirit  could  retreat  from  duty  under  such 
circumstances.  Thus  was  he  hurried  on  from 
step  to  step  unto  the  last  extreme;  and  thus, 
throughout  his  whole  career,  was  this  Minister,  a 
man  of  honour,  of  sense  and  of  capacity,  from 
a  fatal  facility  of  disposition  and  a  failure  of 
purpose,  rendered  the  tool  of  a  stubborn  and 
ignorant  will,  which  he  must  have  known  and 
despised. 
Declining  Wilkes,  the  author  of  this  quarrel,  was  disap- 

populanty 

of  Wilkes.  pointed  in  the  personal  benefit  which  he  had 
hoped  to  derive  from  it.  His  fortunes  were 
again  at  a  low  ebb  ;  the  subscriptions  which  had 
flowed  so  freely  to  his  relief  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Middlesex  elections  had  fallen  off, 
as  that  excitement  wore  away.  The  Society  for 
the  Support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  began  to  think 
that  their  organization  might  be  available  to  other 
objects  than  the  relief  of  the  patriot's  pecuniary 
necessities.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  Wilkes 
and  a  former  friend  and  coadjutor,  the  celebrated 
parson  Home ;  and  as  usually  happens  with 
patriots  when  they  fall  out,  Wilkes  and  Home 
became  implacable  and  unscrupulous  foes.  Home, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  match  for  Junius,  was 
much  more  than  a  match  for  Wilkes.  His  mean- 
ness and  mendicancy;  his  selfish  aims;  his  im- 
pudent contempt  of  principle  in  public  matters, 
and  of  decency  in  his  private  habits,  were  un- 
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sparingly  exposed  by  a  congenial  spirit.  Respect-  Ch.  15 
able  people  seemed  to  be  agreed  to  avoid  him 
equally  as  a  friend  or  as  a  foe.  Almost  all  the 
important  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Support 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  retired,  from  disgust  at 
Wilkes.  Alderman  Oliver  refused  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Shrievalty,  with  Wilkes  for  his 
colleague.  On  the  other  side,  the  Ministry  would 
not  touch  him  ;  even  the  king,  whose  enmity  was 
not  easily  worn  out,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
'  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
that  devil  Wilkes.'0  The  Government  and  the 
promoters  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  city  magistrates,  were  re- 
peatedly taunted  for  not  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  Wilkes,  who  had  not  only  taken  part  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Oliver,  but  was  well  known  to 
have  instigated  the  resistance  of  the  printers. 
They  were  repeatedly  asked  whether  they  con- 
sidered Wilkes  above  or  beneath  the  law?  At 
length  he  was  summoned  to  attend,  and  in  answer 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  declining  to 
obey  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  required 
to  attend  in  his  place.  The  House  resolute  not 
to  be  provoked  into  another  quarrel  with  Wilkes, 
passed  over  this  studied  contempt  of  the  vote  by 
which  they  had  altered  the  return  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  were  content  to  issue  a  fresh 
order  for  his  attendance  on  a  given  day ;  but  they 
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Ch.  15.  evaded  the  dilemma  by  the  clumsy  and  cowardly 
trick  of  adjourning  over  the  day  named.  "Wilkes, 
though  he  had  lost  all  credit  with  men  of  sense 
and  discretion,  still  retained  the  affections  of  the 
lower  order  of  people.  But  he  was  unable  to 
turn  this  popularity  to  account  for  the  want  of  a 
grievance.  Lord  Halifax,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
his  old  antagonist,  had  steadily  refused  him  the 
second  prosecution,  which  he  too  eagerly  courted. 
The  Speaker  suppressed  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  House  of 
Commons.  Charles  Fox  was  the  only  public  man 
willing  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  crafty  ve- 
teran; but  the  youthful  champion  of  privilege 
was  happily  restrained  from  engaging  in  such  an 
unprofitable  conflict.  "Wilkes,  at  his  wits'  end  to 
shake  off  a  neglect  so  fatal  to  his  fortunes,  made  a 
solemn  pretence,  during  the  debates  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates,  of  consulting  his  personal 
safety  by  withdrawing  from  his  lodgings  in  St. 
James's  to  the  protection  of  the  city.?  But  this 
ridiculous  imitation  of  the  celebrated  flight  of 
Shaftesbury,  failed  even  to  excite  ridicule. 
Moderation  With  the  exception  of  Wilkes,  the  conduct  of 
Magistrates,  the  city  magistrates  throughout  this  transaction 
was  marked  by  public  spirit;  and  though  not 
altogether  free  from  intemperance,  was  moderate 
as  compared  with  that  of  some  of  their  partisans 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  language  of 
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Burke,  of  Cornewall,  of  Meredith  and  Barre,  was     Ch.  15. 

sometimes  violent  in  the   extreme.      The   latter 

1771 

especially,  on  the  occasion  of  the  committal  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  addressed  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  strain  of  violent  and  passionate  invective, 
which  surpassed  anything  that  I  have  met  with  in 
parliamentary  debate  either  before  or  since.q  Pitt 
would  sometimes  rate  the  degenerate  Commons ; 
but  the  denunciation  of  Chatham  was  the  wrath 
of  Jove;  the  invective  of  Barre  was  the  railing 
of  Thersites. 

The  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  magistrates  Public 
was  not  confined  to  the  populace.  They  received  with  the 
addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nume- 
rous corporations  presented  the  freedom  of  their 
cities  and  boroughs  to  the  champions  of  municipal 
rights.  The  grand  juries  of  several  counties  voted 
thanks  to  the  magistrates  who  were  suffering  in 
defence  of  the  law  of  the  land.  And  lastly,  a 
deputation  of  the  great  Whig  party,  headed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  paid  a  formal  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
man Oliver,  after  they  had  been  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

Attempts  were  made  to  effect  their  liberation  by 
writs  of  habeas  corpus;  but  inasmuch  as  it  ap- 
peared upon  the  warrants  that  they  had  been 
committed  for  contempt  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  judges  could  not  interfere,  and  they 
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Ch.  15.     were  accordingly   remanded  to  custody.9      They 

remained  in  the  Tower,  therefore,  until  liberated 

1771 

by  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the  point  of 
law  involved  in  this  controversy,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  magistrates  were  justified  in 
upholding  the  chartered  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  city ;  more  especially  when  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  refusing  to  allow  their  privilege  to 
be  called  in  question,  really  asserted  the  right  of 
enforcing  any  order,  however  arbitrary,  which 
they  chose  to  sanction  by  that  formidable  title. 
And  I  may  here  observe,  as  undue  importance 
may  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  part  which 
the  City  of  London  took  in  the  political  conflict 
of  this  reign,  that  the  leaders  of  the  city  party, 
and  the  office-bearers  of  the  corporation,  were 
not,  at  this  period,  retail  tradesmen,  but  chiefly 
gentlemen  of  figure  and  fortune  in  the  country. 
Beckford  himself,  though  often  mentioned  as  if 
he  had  been  an  under-bred  citizen,  was,  in  fact,  a 
West  India  merchant  of  large  fortune ;  he  had 
intermarried  with  the  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne;  he  was  the 
personal  friend  of  Chatham  during  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  and  had  always  lived  in  the  best  com- 
pany. Lord  .Mayor  Harley  was  a  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Alderman  Townshend, 
though  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  entered  public 
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life  as  a  partizan  of  Lord  Shelburne,  sat  for  his     Ch.  15. 
borough  of  Calne,  and  was  on  terms  of  such  per- 
sonal  intimacy  with  Shelburne,  that  he  generally 
lived  in  his  house  during  the  session  of  parliament. 
Sawbridge  was  a  country  gentleman,  having  no 
city  connexion  whatever.     He  was  member  for  one 
of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  had  been  named  one  of 
the    sheriffs    of    London,  in  consequence  of  the 
prominent  part  which  he  had  taken  in  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex.     An  inde- 
pendent   member    of    parliament   in   these    days 
would  think  it  a  strange  compliment  to  be  elected 
sheriff  of  London  ;  but  in  1771  the  city  shrievalty 
was  considered  an  honourable  preferment.     Saw- 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  upright  men  that  ever  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  successively 
Alderman,    Lord   Mayor,    and  representative  of 
London.     Alderman  Oliver  likewise  was  a  West 
Indian  proprietor,  and  is  described  by  contempo- 
rary writers  as  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  good 
breeding   and   accomplishments.     I   need  hardly 
add,  that  Wilkes  himself  was  a  Buckinghamshire 
squire,  and  owed  his  introduction  to  public  life  to 
his  local  connection  with  the  borough  of  Ayles- 
bury.     For  some  years  before  he  became  known 
in  the  city,  he  had  obtained  notoriety  as  a  man  of 
fashion  about  town.     Brass  Crosby,  indeed,  was 
of  humble  origin,  and  by  profession  an  attorney, 
a  coarse  and  uneducated  man.     But  he  must  be 
mentioned    as     an   exception     to   the     ordinary 
quality  of  the  civic  dignitaries  of  the  period. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 

The  dispute  between  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  city  ended  with  the  session  of  parliament. 
The  House,  sensible  at  last  that  they  had  gone  too 
far,  disregarded  the  advice  of  their  committee  to 
renew  the  prosecution  against  the  printers.  Pri- 
vilege was  relinquished ;  and,  from  that  day  forth, 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  regularly  re- 
ported in  the  public  journals.  Thus  a  quarrel, 
originally  provoked  by  a  demagogue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  his  gainful  popularity,  and  to 
which  the  Commons  had  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, committed  by  the  levity  of  one  of  their 
most  insignificant  members,  resulted  in  an  event 
which  must  ever  be  referred  to  as  a  most  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  constitutional  and  political  history 
of  the  nation.  There  was  something  like  poetical 
justice  in  the  termination  of  this  business.  The 
parties  who  had  engaged  in  it  from  sinister  designs 
were  severally  disappointed.  Wilkes  failed  to  turn 
it  to  his  pecuniary  profit :  Onslow,  instead  of 
crushing  the  printers,  became  a  humble  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  extending 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  king,  by  his  blind 
obstinacy  as  usual,  secured  the  triumph  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  oppress. 

With  this  affair,  the  feud  which  had  raged  be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons  and  the  City,  for 
two  years,  on  the  question  of  privilege,  finally 
ceased.  The  popular  party,  released  by  the  con- 
cession of  the  Commons,  from  the  strong  bond  of 
union  which  had  held  them  together,  immediately 
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gave  way  to  the  dissensions  which  had,  for  some  Ch.  15. 
time,  been  growing  up  among  them.  Disgust  at 
the  profligacy  and  total  want  of  public  principle 
which  the  conduct  of  Wilkes  plainly  disclosed,  had 
already  detached  almost  all  his  respectable  sup- 
porters, and  had  alienated  many  from  a  cause,  of 
which  such  a  prostitute  patriot  affected  to  be  the 
leader.  In  vain  did  Chatham  and  Shelburne, 
while  shunning  his  society,  endeavour  to  keep  him 
up  as  a  rallying  point  for  opposition  to  the  Court. 
In  vain  did  Junius,  while  admitting  his  worthless- 
ness,  entreat  the  citizens,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
not  to  abandon  a  man,  whose  name  was  still  valu- 
able from  the  associations  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. The  consequence  of  this  disunion  was 
that  the  Court  stept  in  and  recovered  their  influ- 
ence in  the  City.  Crosby,  by  his  firm  and  spirited 
conduct  in  the  contest  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  acquired  popularity  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  Wilkes.  The  compliment  ordinarily  paid 
to  a  chief  magistrate  who  has  distinguished  his 
mayoralty  is  to  re-elect  him  to  the  chair ;  and,  if 
ever  such  a  compliment  was  merited,  there  could 
hardly  be  a  second  opinion  that  Crosby  was  emi- 
nently entitled  to  it.  But  Crosby,  like  his  coad- 
jutor Oliver,  and  many  other  persons  of  weight 
and  character  in  the  city,  thinking  that  the  cause 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  gained  no 
strength  or  credit  by  the  unnecessary  co-operation 
of  Wilkes,  had  not  disguised  that  opinion.  The 
partisans  of  Wilkes,  therefore,  determined  to  op- 
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Ch.  15.  pose  the  re-election  of  Crosby;  and,  with  factious 
spite,  transferred  their  votes  to  the  court  candi- 
date Nash,  who  was  accordingly  returned  as  the 
choice  of  the  livery  by  a  large  majority. 
Dissension  of  Discord  was  not  confined  to  the  city.  The 
Whigs,  untaught  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  were  still  as  far  from  united  action 
as  they  had  been  at  their  first  schism  sixty  years 
before.  Chatham  proposed  a  bill  for  the  reform 
of  Parliament,  reducing  its  duration  to  the  trien- 
nial period,  and  embodying  his  favourite  plan  of 
an  extended  county  representation.  But  he  re- 
ceived so  little  encouragement  from  those  to 
whom  he  looked  for  support,  that  he  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  attempt.  Some  objected,  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  that,  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  electoral  system,  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  Parliaments  would  only  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
posing more  frequently  the  nakedness  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  scheme  of  extending  the  county 
representation  did  not  meet  with  greater  favour. 
Yet,  without  reference  to  a  thorough  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would  have 
been  impracticable,  the  measure  proposed  by 
Chatham  appears  to  have  been  better  calculated 
to  meet  the  immediate  exigency  than  any  other 
that  could  have  been  devised.  The  evil,  which, 
commencing  with  parliamentary  government,  had 
gone  on  impairing  its  credit,  and  at  last  imperil- 
ling its  existence,  was  the  increase  of  venal  con- 
stituencies. The  representatives  elected  by  such 
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constituencies  were  partly  adventurers  and  self-  Ch.  15. 
seekers,  and  partly  members  or  nominees  of  those 
rival  combinations  of  great  families  who  were  in- 
tent only  on  grasping  power  and  patronage,  though 
they  all  claimed  the  common  title  of  Whig.  The 
only  mode  of  counteracting  these  cabals  was  by 
strengthening  the  landed  interest. 

There  were  not  in  1771,  as  there  were  in  1830,  Former 

character 

oreat  commercial  and  trading  communities,   en-  ot>  the 
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lightened,  energetic,  and  enterprising,  in  close 
correspondence  with  the  capital  and  with  each 
other,  and  readily  adapted  to  political  organization. 
The  middle  classes  hardly  existed  as  a  power  in 
the  state.  The  lower  orders  were  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  brutality.  The  country  party  alone 
remained  to  represent  English  independence  and 
integrity.  Most  of  the  counties,  it  is  true,  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  greater  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  whom  many  were  members  of  the  poli- 
tical factions.  Still  there  was  a  large  body  of  the 
minor  landowners  and  yeomanry,  who,  however 
rude  and  uninformed,  and  however  much  they 
might  be  cajoled  by  the  names  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  had  still  intelligence  and  honesty 
enough  to  repel  the  advances  of  mere  courtiers 
and  impostors.  The  Dysons  and  the  Bigbys  were 
never  introduced  by  their  patrons  to  county  con- 
stituencies. Large  landed  property,  or  affinity 
to  great  landed  proprietors,  have  always  been 
held  by  the  territorial  aristocracy  as  an  indispen- 
sible  qualification  for  a  knight  of  the  shire.  And 
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Ch.  15.  as  to  the  adventurers  who  wandered  about  the 
country  with  no  other  credentials  than  bags  of 
gold,  they  never  presumed  to  alight  upon  a  county. 
The  increase  of  the  county  representation,  there- 
fore, was  the  only  available  mode  at  that  time  of 
counteracting  the  court  party,  which  comprised, 
for  the  most  part,  the  jobbers  and  adventurers 
who  were  the  disgrace  and  the  weakness  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
chance  of  carrying  such  a  plan  as  Chatham  had 
sketched  out.  But  the  whole  Opposition  should 
have  united  in  support  of  a  measure  calculated, 
as  far  as  legislation  could  effect  such  an  object, 
to  provide  some  remedy  for  a  distemper  which 
was  fast  destroying  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
constitution.  There  was  no  other  question  so 
important,  so  pressing,  as  this  of  parliamentary 
reform ;  there  was  none,  which,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, could  have  rallied  popular  support  to  a  sin- 
cere and  united  Opposition.  The  country  had 
long  beheld  with  grief  and  shame  the  debasement 
of  the  representative  system,  the  open  debauchery 
of  the  elector,  the  hardly- concealed  venality  of  the 
elected.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  had  re- 
monstrated both  with  the  Crown  and  the  Commons 
upon  an  iniquity  which  the  Crown  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons  were  plainly  interested  in 
maintaining.  They  looked  up  to  their  great  men 
and  were  told  to  petition.  They  did  petition; 
and  when  their  petitions  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, they  looked  in  vain  for  more  vigorous 
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counsels  from  leaders  who  loved  to  boast  them-  Ch.  15. 
selves  the  successors  of  the  men  who  had  once 
and  again  conquered  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
their  country.  But  the  Whigs  would  neither  take 
a  decided  course  themselves,  nor  allow  others  to 
do  so.  They  denounced  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
port of  the  Bill  of  Eights  with  a  virulence  of 
which  the  courtiers  never  were  the  object ;  and 
rather  than  obtain  victory  by  the  aid  of  such 
allies,  they  were  content  to  yield  the  triumph  to 
the  Court. 

The   disunion  and  jealousy  of  the  Opposition  Dowdesweii's 

/  Bill  to  amend 

were  again  exhibited  on  another  remarkable  occa-  the  law  of 
sion  during  this  session.  Dowdeswell  had  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  right 
of  the  jury  to  return  a  general  verdict  in  cases 
of  libel.  There  might  well  have  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Camden  and  Chatham,  in  conjunction 
with  the  city  party,  relative  to  the  law  laid  down 
by  judges  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  trials  for  libel.  But 
every  section  of  the  opposition,  whether  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Camden,  by  Lord  Rockingham, 
or  by  Sergeant  Glynn,  were  agreed  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  settling  this  question  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  question  of  libel  was,  in  its  nature,  a 
question  of  mingled  law  and  fact.  But,  by  re- 
stricting the  province  of  the  jury  to  the  bare 
enquiry  as  to  the  fact  of  publication,  and  refer- 
ring the  quality  of  the  writing  to  the  determina- 
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Ch.  15.  tion  of  the  court,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
is  second  only  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was 
deprived  of  the  protection  of  trial  by  jury.  A 
single  enactment  was  sufficient  to  effect  this  great 
constitutional  change.  Yet  a  dispute  arose  in 
the  ill-assorted  popular  party  on  a  point  at  once  so 
plain  and  so  important.  Dowdeswell's  bill  ascer- 
tained the  right  of  the  jury  by  express  enactment : 
Chatham  vehemently  contended  for  its  assertion  in 
the  declaratory  form.  Whether  the  bill  was  drawn 
in  the  one  form  or  the  other  was  obviously  a  matter 
of  minor  importance.  It  was  more  decent,  per- 
haps, that  Parliament  should  define  the  law  by  its 
own  authority,  than  that  it  should  declare  the  law 
to  be  contrary  to  what  it  had  been  stated  by  a 
long  current  of  decisions  in  Westminster-hall. 
But,  after  all,  the  dispute,  as  Burke  himself  ad- 
mitted, while  he  supported  the  views  of  his  poli- 
tical friends,  was  merely  verbal.  And  it  was  quite 
unworthy  of  Chatham  to  give  way  to  his  spleen 
and  resentment  in  this  matter,  because  the  Rock- 
ingham  party  had  taken  possession  of  a  question 
which  he  thought  belonged  to  himself.  The 
ministers  and  the  court  party  sat  silent  and  amused 
spectators  of  this  pitiful  quarrel  among  their  oppo- 
nents. Well  might  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Opposition  describe  this  unseemly 
debate  as  presenting  a  scene  which  nothing  but 
the  humour  of  Swift  or  Eabelais  could  describe.8 

8  Barr^  to  Chatham,  March  8,  1771.     Correspondence. 
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The  bill,  of  course,  was  lost ;  nor  was  it  revived  eh.  1 5. 
until  twenty  years  later,  when  a  new  aggression 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press  afforded  the  Opposition 
of  that  day  another  opportunity  of  protecting  it 
by  this  constitutional  safeguard.  Fox's  Bill  of 
1792,  was  in  the  same  form  as  that  of  Dowdes- 
well  in  1771,  and  became  an  act  of  parliament, 
after  some  ineffectual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
law  lords. 

This  session  was  not  allowed  to  close  without  Lord  chat- 

...  .  _  hum's  failure 

exhibiting,  in  the  House  01  Lords,  the  same  want  in  the  Lords. 
of  union  among  the  Whig  party  which  had  been 
so  absurdly  displayed  in  the  Commons.  Chat- 
ham, notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the  Buck- 
ingham party,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend 
Lord  Camden,  persisted  in  moving  an  address  to 
the  Crown  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  This 
measure,  which  had  originated  with  the  Middlesex 
and  city  parties,  and  was  the  burden  of  the  petition 
or  remonstrance  which,  year  after  year,  they  had 
carried  up  to  the  throne,  would  not,  on  that 
account,  be  recommended  to  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
Deserted,  therefore,  by  that  proud  exclusive  con- 
nection, and  opposed  by  the  Court,  Chatham 
found  himself  almost  as  forlorn  in  the  debate  as  in 
the  division. 

These  were  the  last  faint  efforts  of  an  Opposi-  The  w^'s 

party  broken 

tion  which,  devoid  alike  of  union,   energy,  and  up/ 
public  spirit,  could  neither  agree  upon  any  plan 
of  administration  themselves,  nor  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  a  system  of  government,  which 
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Ch.  15.     was  making  open  no  less  than  disguised  inroads 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament.     The  corruption  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  at  length  organised,  and  brought 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had  never  been 
known  to  the  rude  art  of  the  Walpoles  and  the 
Pelhams.       The    great   Revolution-families   were 
broken  and  scattered.     New  men  had  sprung  up, 
the  spurious  offspring  of  a  representative  system 
which  was  a  mockery  and  a  fraud.     The  ancient 
laws  of  the  land,  indeed,  were  not  openly  violated ; 
but  under  the  form  of  a  free  constitution,  and  the 
hollow  semblance  of  responsible  government,  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  both  in  the  legislature  and 
in   administration,  was   practically  absolute   and 
supreme.     The  immediate  effect  of  this  system 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  ;    in    its   more   remote    consequences    it 
brought  the  institutions  of  the  country  into  dis- 
repute, and  had  well  nigh  involved  them  in  that 
terrible  convulsion  which  crushed  a  neighbouring 
monarchy,  and  shook  the  most  ancient  thrones  in 
Europe  to  their  foundation. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DOWAGER HER  UNPOPULARITY 

POLITICAL    MAXIMS    OP   THE    KING IMPROVED 

MORALITY  OF  THE  COURT PROFLIGACY  OF  THE  KING'S 

BROTHERS — INTERMARRIAGES  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT 

— DR.  NO  WELL'S    SERMON  —  AGGRESSION    ON    THE 
ESTABLISHED  CHURCH PETITION  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

Y^7HILE  the  King  appeared  to  be  entirely  sue-     Ch.  16. 

cessful  as  a  politician,  he  was  not  altogether 
free  from  domestic  disquietude.  His  marriage.  Queen  ci«r- 
indeed,  which  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
not  very  promising,  had  proved,  upon  the  whole, 
suitable  and  fortunate.  The  queen,  though  sin- 
gularly deficient  in  the  superficial  charms  and 
graces  of  her  sex,  was  not  without  qualities  which 
harmonised  with  the  character  of  her  consort. 

No  prince  that  had  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  Political  n.ax 

.     ,    ,  .  .  „  .        ims  of  the 

these  realms  carried  his  notions  of  prerogative  King, 
higher  than  George  the  Third ;  but  his  inter- 
ference in  the  details  of  government  proceeded 
less  from  an  avarice  of  power  than  a  jealousy 
of  English  statesmen.  This  feeling,  more  than 
ambition,  led  him  to  resist  the  aristocratic  tendeii- 


THE  PRINCESS  DOWAGER. 

Ch.  16  cies  of  Whig  principles;  and,  if  he  could  have 
reposed  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  his  ministers, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  been  well  con- 
tent to  leave  the  control  of  public  business  in 
their  hands,  while  he  indulged  his  natural  taste 
for  domestic  happiness  and  the  pursuits  of  a  pri- 
vate station. 

Princess  of  The  Princess  Dowager  just  lived  to  see  the  full 
accomplishment  of  her  cherished  hopes  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  Crown  from  the  dominion  of 
party.  George  the  Third  was  never  more  com- 
pletely king,  according  to  his  mother's  notion  of 
sovereignty,  than  in  the  spring  of  1772,  when  her 
Royal  Highness  deceased.  Before,  and  ever  since 
her  son's  accession,  the  Princess  had  been  the 
constant  mark  of  public  obloquy ;  and  the  people 
were  willing  to  attribute  the  arbitrary  and  odious 
measures  of  the  Court  to  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Princess  and  her  creature  Bute,  long  after  both 
had  ceased  to  interfere  in  public  affairs.  The 
year  before  her  death,  and  while  she  was  suffering 
under  mortal  disease,  Alderman  Townshend  de- 
nounced her  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  blank  walls  of  the  metropolis 
were  chalked  with  the  words,  e  Impeach  the  King's 
mother/  It  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that 
neither  the  Princess  nor  Bute  were  ever  consulted 
on  public  affairs  after  the  administration  of  Gren- 
ville.  The  people  were,  therefore,  as  mistaken  in 
the  fact,  as  in  their  estimate  of  the  character  of 
their  sovereign,  when  they  attributed  his  misrule 
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to  e  petticoat  government.5  George  the  Third  was  Ch.  16, 
a  dutiful  son  and  an  affectionate  husband ;  but  the 
direction  of  his  mother  was  wholly  discontinued 
after  he  had  himself  learned  to  hold  the  reins  of 
power.  His  consort  appears  never  to  have  inter- 
fered until  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them. 

While  the  political  maxims  of  the  King,  and  the  Court  of 

_  .  .  George  the 

means  which  he  employed  for  carrying  them  into  Second, 
effect,  were,  to  the  last  degree,  pernicious,  the 
manners  of  his  Court  and  the  tenor  of  his  private 
life  were  decent  and  respectable.  In  both  par- 
ticulars he  departed  from  the  examples  of  his 
royal  ancestors.  The  first  and  second  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  had  each  conformed  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  but  could  not 
retrench  the  gross  license  of  their  personal  tastes 
and  habits.  A  recent  publication  has  laid  open 
the  interior  of  the  Court  of  George  the  Second. 
During  many  successive  years,  Lord  Hervey  filled 
a  high  office  in  the  household  of  that  sovereign, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  confidential  intimacy  and 
friendship  of  the  royal  family.  A  man  of  birth,  of 
fashion,  and  of  letters,  Hervey  had  no  inducement 
to  vilify  the  illustrious  circle  for  which  he  enter- 
tained sentiments  of  friendship  and  gratitude; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  liberality  of  his  mind 
and  the  independence  of  his  circumstances  pre- 
served him  from  that  undiscriminating  admira- 
tion of  royalty  to  which  ordinary  courtiership 
is  prone.  The  royal  pair  are  represented  by 
this  accurate  observer  as  living  on  terms  of 
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Ch.  16.  domestic  concord.  They  pass  several  hours  of 
the  day  together.  The  influence  of  the  wife  is 
unlimited;  nor  is  the  history  of  his  irregular 
amours  reserved  from  that  entire  confidence  which 
the  fond  husband  reposes  in  the  partner  of  his 
cares.  Her  Majesty  shows  her  appreciation  of 
such  affectionate  candour  by  placing  the  favourite 
mistress  immediately  about  her  person.  The  lady 
is  'her  good  Howard.'  During  absence,  the  King's 
letters  to  the  Queen  abound  in  the  language  of 
conjugal  endearment,  and  in  tender  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  her  consideration  of  his  happiness. 
The  latter  term  is,  on  one  occasion,  explained  by 
reference  to  certain  domestic  arrangements  which 
her  Majesty  had  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  German  lady,  Madame  de  Walmoden,  whom  the 
King  had  purchased  of  her  husband  (a  man  of  rank) 
a  great  bargain,  and  was  about  to  bring  over  from 
Hanover.  The  charms  and  merits  of  the  Countess 
de  Walmoden  indeed  form  the  staple  of  one  series 
of  His  Majesty's  domestic  correspondence,  which 
is  very  regular,  and  very  voluminous.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  topic  might  not  have  been  particu- 
larly interesting,  or  even  agreeable  to  the  Queen  ; 
but  that  a  wife  who  undoubtedly  possessed  both 
the  love  and  respect  of  her  husband,  should  be 
offered,  and  should  accept,  such  a  strange  tribute 
of  marital  confidence  and  affection ;  that  people 
who  were  far  from  being  either  fools,  or  philo- 
sophic contemners  of  the  marriage  tie,  should 
carry  on  such  an  intercourse,  is  happily  marvel- 
lous to  modern  comprehension. 


HER  LAST  MOMENTS. 

The  last  moments  of  this  most  liberal  and  Ch.  16. 
tolerant  of  wives  were  marked  by  an  incident 
which  the  chronicler  himself  thinks  almost  too  Death  of 
extravagant  to  be  credible.  The  Queen,  like  CaroUne. 
many  other  fond  and  disinterested  wives,  had 
always  expressed  a  desire,  that  if  she  died  first, 
the  King  should  marry  again.  Her  wish  she 
reiterated  on  taking  leave  of  him  for  ever.  f  Upon 
this,'  says  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  present,  and 
has  doubtless  scrupulously  recorded  every  par- 
ticular of  an  event  so  solemn  and  impressive, 
c  his  sobs  began  to  rise,  and  his  tears  to  fall  with 
double  vehemence.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  this 
passion,  wiping  his  eyes  and  sobbing  between 
every  word,  with  much  ado  he  got  out  this 
answer  :  c  Non,  j'aurai  des  maitresses.'  To  which 
the  queen  made  no  other  reply  than,  (  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  !  cela  n'empeche  pas.' ' 

It  was   not   to   be  expected   that   the   female  Looj!e  moral 

„.,,-.  of  the  Royal 

members  of  such  a  family  should  preserve  de-  Family, 
licacy  of  manners,  or  even  purity  of  morals 
amidst  the  foulness  which  surrounded  them. 
Their  father's  mistresses  were  domesticated  in 
the  palace;  and  the  daughters  were  privy  to 
the  extraordinary  relations  which  existed  between 
their  parents.  When  the  King  began  to  get  tired 
of  Lady  Suffolk,  e  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,'  said 
the  Princess  Royal,  e  he  would  take  somebody 
else,  that  mamma  might  be  relieved  from  the 
ennui  of  seeing  him  for  ever  in  her  room.'  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Orford,  and  the  more  measured 
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Ch.  16.  testimony  of  Lord  Hervey,  another  of  the  prin- 
cesses entertained  a  passion  for  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  The  same  authorities  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  youngest  daughter,  the  'virtuous  Prin- 
cess Caroline,'  as  her  lover  gallantly  terms  her 
by  way  of  distinction,  carried  on  a  tender  cor- 
respondence with  Hervey  himself,  a  married  man ; 
and  that  the  Queen  was  privy  to,  or  at  least 
connived  at,  this  equivocal  intercourse. 
Education  of  The  vounsT  prince,  however,  was  in  no  danger 

George  the  c  . 

Third  of  personal  contamination  from  this  sordid  pro- 

fligacy. During  his  father's  lifetime,  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  family 
admitted  of  no  more  than  formal  intercourse ; 
after  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  Princess,  wholly 
intent  on  maintaining  an  extensive  influence  over 
the  heir  apparent,  rarely  suffered  him  to  visit  the 
Court  of  his  grandfather.  But,  in  truth,  the 
Court  of  Leicester  House  was  hardly  a  better 
school  of  decency  and  morality  than  that  of  St. 
James's.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  like  his  father, 
was  an  uxorious  husband;  but  while  the  latter 
was  led  astray  by  gross  wantonness  of  appetite, 
the  former  was  an  adulterer  on  principle.  Pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  his  wife,  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  woman,  his  Royal  Highness  yet 
thought  it  became  him,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  to 
keep  a  mistress ;  accordingly  he  associated  osten- 
tatiously with  Lady  Middlesex;  and  as  if  to 
prove  that  he  had  not  yielded  to  temptation,  he 
selected  the  plainest  among  the  many  women  of 
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quality,   who    would   have   felt   honored  by  his     Ch.  16. 
condescension. 

George  the  Third  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  Death  of  the 
when  death  removed  from  before  his  eyes  this  Wales. 
parental  example  of  open  homage  to  vice  in  the 
garb  of  fashion.  An  exterior  of  decorum  was 
studiously  spread  over  the  household  of  the 
widowed  Princess.  The  loose  associates  of  the 
Prince,  both  male  and  female,  were  banished  from 
Leicester  House;  nor  were  the  royal  children 
suffered  to  associate  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  a  dissolute  nobility.  Yet  scandal  pene- 
trated within  that  exclusive  circle ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  relations  between  the 
Princess  Dowager  and  the  chief  officer  of  her 
son's  household  were  not  consistent  with  the 
regard  to  morality  which  she  affected.  Whether 
this  aspersion  on  the  fame  of  her  Royal  Highness 
was  founded  in  truth,  will  probably  for  ever  re- 
main in  doubt ;  but  the  close  intimacy  which 
certainly  existed  between  the  Princess  and  Lord 
Bute,  whether  that  intimacy  was  really  criminal 
or  not,  could  hardly  fail  to  give  a  tone  of  hollow- 
ness  and  hypocrisy  to  those  lessons  of  religion 
and  morality  which  the  royal  children  were  so 
sedulously  taught. 

The  King  himself,  in  consequence  of  this  educa-  Private 

,.  .  .,          n,   ..  •      i  •  •  T  Character  of 

tion,   or  in  spite  or  it,  was  in  his  private  conduct  the  King. 
respectable,  if  not  exemplary.     His  sister  and  his 
two  surviving  brothers  were  not  equally  fortunate. 
If    the   Queen   of    Denmark   was   unjustly   con- 
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Ch.  16.  demned,  as  some  writers  have  maintained,  then  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  kind  or  degree  of  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction,  on  a  charge 
of  disloyalty  in  a  wife  to  the  marriage  vow.  The 
unhappy  lot  of  that  princess,  in  being  allied  to  a 
partner  who  could  neither  command  the  respect, 
nor  engage  the  affections  of  a  woman  of  sense 
and  spirit ;  the  temptations  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed ;  the  indignities  to  which  she  was  subjected  ; 
and  the  sad  catastrophe  of  her  misfortunes,  can- 
not fail,  however  the  mournful  story  is  related,  to 
excite  sympathy  and  compassion.  Many  of  the 
circumstances  go  far  to  extenuate  her  guilt ;  but 
none  of  these,  not  even  the  death-bed  denial  of 
the  wronged  and  unhappy  lady  herself,  can  pre- 
vail against  the  clearest  and  most  cogent  proof. 
The  King's  Qf  the  King's  brothers,  neither  could  prefer  any 

Brothers.  .    J 

title  to  respect.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  vied 
in  profligacy  with  the  most  shameless  debauchees 
even  of  that  generation ;  and  signalised  his  folly 
even  more  than  his  depravity,  in  the  affairs  by 
which  he  courted  public  scandal.  He  ended  a 
short  but  eventful  career  of  vice,  by  espousing 
Mrs..  Horton,  a  handsome  and  clever  widow,  sister 
to  Colonel  Luttrell,  the  sitting  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex. At  the  same  time  that  these  nuptials 
were  announced,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  took  the 
occasion  of  declaring  his  marriage,  five  years  pre- 
viously, with  a  lady  in  a  private  station.  This 
connexion  was  considered  still  more  objectionable 
than  that  of  the  Irish  adventuress ;  the  Duchess 
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of  Gloucester  being  of  illegitimate  birth.      She     Ch.  16. 
was  the   daughter    of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Robert ;  and  early  in  life  had  wed- 
ded from  choice  a  man  much  her  elder,  the  distin- 
guished and  excellent  Lord  Waldegrave. 

That  the  niece  of  one  great  English  statesman 
and  the  relict  of  another,  herself  a  woman  of  rare 
personal  and  mental  endowments,  should  change 
her  honorable  condition  merely  for  the  sake  of 
royalty,  was,  however,  more  discreditable  to  Lady 
Waldegrave,  than  such  a  union  could  be  to  one  of 
the  least  estimable  members  of  the  reigning 
family.  The  accident  of  royal  birth  on  the  one 
side,  being  set  against  that  of  private  station  on 
the  other,  the  great  preponderance  of  personal 
merit  might  be  admitted  to  adjust  the  balance. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  allege,  as  an  especial  re-  Royal 
proach  to  George  the  Third,  that  he  did  not 
reason  in  this  manner.  Philosophers  and  moral- 
ists, from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  in  vain 
prescribed  just  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  upon 
matters  which  concern  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
an  artificial  state  of  society ;  and  as  society,  is  in 
its  nature  artificial,  conventional  rules  must  neces- 
sarily prevail  over  those  which  are  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  natural  equity.  Reason  does  not 
admit  of  any  rivalry  between  personal  merit  and 
the  claims  of  conventional  and  accidental  distinc- 
tion ;  yet,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
civilised  society,  the  latter  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
preferred.  The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  Society 
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Ch.  16.  is  composed  not  chiefly  of  philosophers,  nor  of 
individuals  who  possess  merit  themselves,  or  the 
capacity  of  appreciating  merit  in  others.  Thus  it 
happens,  that  there  has  been  devised,  instead  of 
real  merit,  which  is  not  always  attainable,  an  arti- 
ficial substitute,  gross  and  palpable  to  the  senses. 
Badges  and  titles,  descent,  and  the  reputation  of 
descent  —  which  for  the  most  part  it  really 
amounts  to  —  from  some  ancestor  of  desert,  or 
presumed  to  have  had  desert  in  times  long  gone 
by — these  are  held  up  before  the  multitude  as 
idols ;  and  when  the  true  merit  does  appear,  it  is 
seldom  able  to  set  aside  the  established  counter- 
feit. The  bulk  of  mankind,  indeed,  dull  of  dis- 
cernment, and  familiarized  with  the  coarse  resem- 
blance which  they  can  see  and  understand,  regard 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  the  pretensions  of  the 
divine  original. 
Notions  of  The  privileged  classes  have,  of  course,  an  imme- 

the  Higher 

Classes.  diate  interest  in  upholding  the  faith  upon  which 
their  ascendancy  is  built ;  therefore  it  is,  that  the 
tribute  which  they  are  bound  to  pay  to  established 
merit,  is  qualified  more  or  less  with  a  certain  dis- 
paragement and  contempt  when  unaccompanied 
by  hereditary  credentials.  In  proportion  as  the 
mind  is  wanting  in  liberality  and  information,  it 
yields,  as  by  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
the  dominion  of  this  prejudice.  George  the  Third, 
though  he  had  in  early  youth  himself  nearly  com- 
mitted a  similar  error,  was  not  the  more  disposed 
on  that  account  to  make  allowance  for  the  infirmity 
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of  his  brothers.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  Ch-  l6< 
might  figure  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  defendant  I7_2 
in  actions  of  criminal  conversation,  under  circum- 
stances which  covered  him  at  once  with  disgrace 
and  ridicule ;  his  irregular  amours  might  be  the 
derision  of  the  whole  country ;  but  he  was  only 
banished  from  court  as  having  dishonoured  his 
race,  when  he  married  a  private  gentlewoman  of 
unblemished  virtue.  The  example  of  a  sister's 
fame  and  happiness,  newly  sacrificed  to  a  cruel 
and  unnatural  etiquette,  produced  no  effect.  Be- 
cause two  young  ladies,  whose  qualifications  fitted 
them  to  adorn  any  station,  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  princesses,  the  interposition  of  Parliament 
must  be  invoked  to  guard  the  Electoral  blood 
from  mingling  with  that  generous  English  cur- 
rent, which  had  not  been  thought  contamination  by 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  or  the  Stuarts. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1772,  a  royal  message  The  Royal 
was  brought  down  to  both  Houses,  requiring  them  AC™ 
to  pass  a  law  which  should,  to  a  certain  extent, 
place  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  royal  family 
under  the  control  of  the  sovereign. 

The  recital  with  which  the  message  was  pre- 
faced, that  the  right  of  approving  marriages  in 
the  royal  family  had  ever  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
England,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern,  was  un- 
true in  fact.  The  proposition,  when  questioned, 
was  evaded  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  support  it  by  authority.  The 
practice  was  irregular.  Many  royal  marriages 
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had  been  from  time  to  time  solemnised  without 
the  King's  consent,  and  without  dispute.  Some- 
times the  King  had  announced  to  parliament  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  own  children,  with  his  ap- 
probation; but  this  was  generally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  endowment  from  the  public 
purse.  In  no  case  had  it  ever  been  pretended, 
that  the  validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  by 
a  member  of  the  royal  family  depended  on  the 
King's  consent. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  any  sufficient  reason 
of  policy,  why  the  head  of  the  first  family  in  the 
empire  should  be  allowed  a  more  extensive  con- 
trol over  the  marriage- contracts  of  its  members 
than  the  general  law  of  the  land  allows  to  the 
the  head  of  any  other  family.  If  it  is  expedient  to 
provide  that  the  throne  of  these  realms  shall  not 
be  shared  by  an  unworthy  consort,  then  is  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act  deficient  in  the  most  essential 
particular ;  for  it  leaves  the  sovereign  himself  un- 
der no  other  restriction  in  this  respect,  than  the 
single  qualification  of  creed  which  is  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Royal  Marriage-Law  of  George  the  Third  to 
prevent  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  from  elevat- 
ing the  meanest  of  the  human  race  to  be  the 
partner  of  the  Throne.  It  only  empowers  him 
absolutely  to  interdict  any  person  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  Crown,  taking  George  the 
Second  as  the  common  stock,  from  marrying  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty-five. 
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For  a  result  so  inadequate,  for  the  sole  pur-  Ch.  16. 
pose,  indeed,  of  exalting  the  prerogative,  was 
a  corrupt  and  servile  Parliament  found  ready  to 
encroach  upon  the  law  of  nature.  In  vain  were 
all  the  arguments  of  reason  and  morality  urged 
against  this  impious  and  cruel  measure.  It  was 
enough  that  it  emanated  from  the  same  stubborn, 
bigoted  and  selfish  will  which  would  not  be 
thwarted,  whether  its  intense  rancour  pursued  an 
individual,  a  party,  or  a  people.  The  bill  was 
carried  by  the  means  which  were  now  habitually 
employed  to  carry  the  favourite  measures  of  the 
Court. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  measures  pernicious  Bad  measures 

sometimes 

in  theory,  prove  harmless  or  even  beneficial  in  their  produce  good 

.  .  .  results. 

operation.  But  if  every  marriage  contracted  under 
the  conditions  of  this  law  had  proved  fortunate,  if  in 
every  instance  in  which  it  postponed  or  defeated 
an  unpromising  alliance,  the  public  welfare  could  be 
shewn  to  have  been  concerned,  the  law  would 
still  remain  indefensible  on  those  high  considera- 
tions of  policy  as  well  as  humanity,  upon  which  it 
was  originally  opposed.  But  the  true  character 
and  tendency  of  King  George's  law  developed  itself 
in  the  first  generation,  upon  which  it  took  effect. 
The  respectability  and  happiness  of  his  own  chil- 
dren were  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed  to  it. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  any 
law,  human  or  divine,  could  have  had  any 
material  effect  on  the  character  of  the  heir 
apparent.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Prince  of 

VOL.  II.  L 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 

Ch.  1 6.     Wales  had  recourse  to  an  illegitimate  marriage, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  only  woman  whom  he 
ever  sincerely  loved, — a  woman  also  qualified  to 
adorn  a  throne,  if  personal  merit  can  ever  be 
worthy  of  such  preferment ;    and  that  this  con- 
nection was   afterwards   rudely   severed   for   the 
purpose  of  a  lawful  alliance  with  one  of  the  most 
degraded  of  her  sex.    The  fate  of  those  ill-omened 
nuptials  in  the  very  hour  of  their  consummation, 
the  disgrace  and  misery  which  ensued,  the  public 
commotion  which   shook   the  throne  —  all  these 
are  within  the  memory  of  living  men ;  and  these 
were  the  first  fruits  of  the  royal  edict.     The  next 
son  of  George  the  Third  and  heir  presumptive  to 
his  throne,  was  brought  to  open  shame  and  dis- 
grace by  the  infamy  of  a  paramour  into  whose 
arms   he  had  been  driven  by  the  policy  of  his 
father.     The  Duke  of  York  afterwards  contracted 
a  marriage  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  choice  and  without  affection.    This 
profane  and  dismal  mockery  of  the  relation,  at  once 
the  dearest  and  holiest  which  human  beings  can 
form,  was  protracted,  cold  and  lifeless,  during  many 
weary  years.     The  third  son,  in  like  manner,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  passed 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  open  concubinage. 
The  son  of  George  the  Third  most  remarkable 
for  spirit  and  intelligence,  like  his  elder  brother, 
committed   a  deliberate  breach   of  the  law,  by 
espousing  a  lady,  whose  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments did  credit  to  his  taste,  and  who,  in  birth 
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even,  was  hardly  his  inferior;  but,  unlike  the  heir  Ch.  16. 
apparent,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  a  man  of  honor 
and  a  gentleman,  adhered  to  the  engagement  he 
had  made.  If  we  advert  to  the  operation  of  the 
law,  as  it  affects  and  as  it  has  affected  the  female 
members  of  the  royal  family,  it  appears  to  be 
still  more  cruel  and  revolting.  The  rules  of 
English  society  have  subjected  the  gentler 
sex  to  restraints  from  which  men  are  alto- 
gether free ;  but  from  the  princesses  of  England 
a  degree  of  self-denial  is  exacted,  which  human 
nature  is  hardly  fit  to  bear.  Bred  up  in  a  refined 
and  luxurious  court,  surrounded  by  the  most 
brilliant  nobility  in  the  world,  these  exalted  ladies 
must  resist  all  the  attractions  to  which  the  female 
breast  is  more  peculiarly  susceptible.  Bravery, 
gentleness,  wit,  learning,  or  any  other  accom- 
plishments which  can  adorn  a  man,  yea,  even  if 
these  are  accompanied  by  a  name  either  of  here- 
ditary renown,  or  rendered  illustrious  by  its 
possessor,  can  constitute  no  pretension  to  mate 
with  a  daughter  of  England.  Unless  the  German 
storehouse  of  princes  can  furnish  some  petty 
Grand  Duke  or  Landgrave,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
her  ample  English  dowry,  will  place  her  at  the 
head  of  his  paltry  court,  she  must  pine  in  hope- 
less celibacy. 

That  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  has  been,  both  Character  of 

.       .  .    .  ....  ,.  the  Royal 

in  its  provisions  and  in  its  results,  distasteful  to  Marriage  Act, 
the  people  of  this  country,  will  be  denied  by  few 
persons  who  do  not  come  under  the  description 

L  2 
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Ch.  16.  Of  inveterate  courtiers.  It  was  a  German  law 
iV72  peculiar  to  the  royal  families  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  and  unknown  in  England  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Many  of  the 
English  sovereigns,  from  the  great  founder  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  monarchy,  who  was  not  even 
sprung  from  the  marriage  bed,  to  the  last  sove- 
reign of  the  line  of  Stuart,  were  born  of  subjects. 
Of  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  indeed,  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  alone,  with  uncouth  pride, 
whenever  they  form  an  alliance  beneath  their 
own  degree,  give  the  left  hand  only,  and  these 
morganic  marriages  occupy  a  questionable  posi- 
tion, something  above  concubinage,  but  far  short 
of  the  honorable  estate  of  matrimony. 

It  is  true  that  the  statute  of  George  the  Third 
did  not  enact  in  terms  the  German  dogma.  No 
parliament  that  ever  sat  in  this  country,  however 
corrupt  and  servile,  would  have  dared  to  put 
such  an  affront  upon  the  nation.  But  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  were  not  to  pre- 
vent the  king's  family  from  forming  disreputable 
connections,  but  to  limit  their  choice  to  the  class 
of  royalty;  and  practically,  if  not  designedly, 
its  operation  has  been  to  confine  them  to  one 
circle  of  royalty. 

The  bill  was  feebly  supported  in  debate  by  the 
ministers  who  had  brought  it  forward  in  pursuance 
of  the  express  command  of  the  sovereign.  Hardly 
an  attempt  was  made  to  found  it  upon  either  prin- 
ciple or  expediency  ;  but  precedents  in  its  favour 
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were  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Ch- l6 
Chamber,  and  the  uncertain  practice  of  mediaeval  I772 
kings.  But  the  measure,  though  violently  assailed 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  encountered  no 
real  opposition.  Both  the  Ministry  and  the 
Opposition  were  equally  weak.  The  former,  des- 
titute of  inherent  strength,  and  representing 
neither  party  nor  policy,  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  Court;  the  Opposition, 
distracted  and  dispirited,  could  only  protest 
against  an  insolent  and  unnatural  law.  The 
Crown  was  at  this  time  the  only  power  in  the 
State. 

The  Bill  was,  therefore,  carried  by  large  majo- 
rities ;  but  the  real  feeling  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  was  indicated  by  a  division  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  a  proposed  clause  to  limit  the  duration 
of  the  Act  to  three  years  after  the  demise  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  clear,  that  the  only  reason  for 
placing  the  Royal  Family  on  a  different  footing 
from  any  other  family  in  the  kingdom,  in  respect 
of  its  domestic  relations,  must  be  one  of  high 
public  policy ;  and  was  in  no  degree  affected  by 
a  consideration  of  the  Sovereign  who  might  hap- 
pen to  fill  the  Throne.  The  object  which  the 
promoters  of  this  clause  had  in  view  was,  no 
doubt,  to  render  the  Act  a  dead  letter,  for  the 
King's  health  was  such  as  to  render  it  very 
improbable  that  he  would  live  long  enough  to 
sanction  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  own  children ; 
and  there  remained  no  collateral  member  of  the 
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Ch.  1 6.  Royal  Family  who  could  be  affected  by  its  pro- 
visions. Thus  the  number  on  the  question  of 
committing  the  Bill  which  affirmed  its  principle, 
were  300  to  64;  but  the  Court  with  difficulty 
defeated  the  limitation  clause  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen. 
Church  ser-  The  other  business  of  the  Session  was  merely 

yiceforCharles 

the  Martyr,  formal  and  ordinary.  But  there  were  some  ques- 
tions agitated  of  an  important  and  significant 
character.  On  the  joth  January,  according  to 
custom,  the  Service  of  the  Church  for  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  King  Charles  the  First  was  celebrated, 
or  was  supposed  to  be  celebrated,  in  the  presence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  long  as  such 
hypocrisy  was  countenanced  by  Parliament,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  officiating  minister  should 
have  availed  himself  of  such  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  ventilate  those  doctrines  which  the  Church 
had  always  asserted,  and  sometimes  practised. 
On  this  occasion,  the  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Nowell,  a  dignitary  of  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  but  the  divine,  unlearned,  or  disbelieving 
in  the  orthodoxy  of  rebellion,  omitted  to  make  the 
approved  distinction  between  the  regicide  of  1660, 
and  the  quibbling  of  1688,  and  involved  both 
transactions  in  a  common  censure.  It  happened 
as  usual  that  the  Speaker,  with  two  or  three  mem- 
bers only,  attended  at  the  performance  of  this 
service ;  and  the  motions  for  printing  the  sermon, 
and  thanking  the  preacher  were  matters  of  course. 
This  harmless  discourse,  however,  when  it  ap- 
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peared  in  print,  was  found  to  contain  the  old  Cli.  16. 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  t 
The  House  of  Commons  was  indignant.  The 
same  House  which  was  willing  to  be  the  supple 
tool  of  George  the  Third,  proved  quite  incorrupt- 
ible, as  regarded  the  character  of  Charles  the  First. 
Had  they  not  inadvertently  voted  thanks  to  Dr. 
No  well,  they  would  have  eagerly  assented  to  the 
motion  that  his  sermon  should  be  burned  by  the 
hangman ;  as  it  was,  they  ordered  that  the  thanks 
should  be  expunged  from  the  journals.  The  scan- 
dalous mockery  of  continuing  the  canonization  of 
Charles  after  the  E/evolution  was  palpable;  but 
when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  Act  by  which 
the  anniversary  of  his  execution  was  observed  as  a 
Fast  of  the  Church,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
considerable  majority.  Even  to  this  day,  a  Form 
of  Prayer,  which  no  reasonable  person  can  listen 
to  without  pain  or  derision,  continues  part  of  the 
offices  of  the  Church;  and  in  the  same  breath 
thanksgiving  is  offered  up  for  the  happy  reign  of 
Yictoria,  and  for  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
a  merciful  Providence  by  which  the  second  Charles 
was  restored  to  us,  after  we  had  been  deprived  for 
our  sins  of  the  first  Charles,  '  the.  greatest  of  kings 
and  the  best  of  men.'  The  whole  office  reads, 
in  these  days,  more  like  a  blasphemous  satire  on 
monarchy,  than  a  grave  formulary  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church.  A  faint  attempt  was  made  to  take 
this  matter  up  in  the  spirit  of  former  times.  But 
the  days  of  Sacheverell  were  gone  by ;  a  foolish 
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Ch.  1 6.  prosecution  of  a  foolish  parson,  carried  on  with 
consummate  ability  and  discretion,  was  a  spec- 
tacle which  could  not  be  repeated.  The  states- 
men and  lawyers  of  the  Revolution  no  longer 
existed,  and  the  nation  seem  to  care  as  little 
for  liberty,  as  they  did  for  divine  right. 
Attacks  on  the  This  Session  was  remarkable  for  the  com- 

Church. 

mencement  of  an  organized  aggression  on  the 
Established  Church.  The  Dissenters  had  hitherto 
been  content  with  toleration  and  relief  from  some 
political  disabilities  of  a  grievous  character.  But 
now  Churchmen  led  the  way  with  plans  of  attack 
on  the  Establishment,  well  considered  and  directed 
against  its  most  vulnerable  parts. 

The  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  owned,  is 
not  open  to  the  taunt  of  employing  worldly  policy 
to  make  proselytes,  or  even  to  retain  her  own 
people  within  her  communion.  The  orthodoxy 
of  Rome  is  limited  to  a  few  essential  tenets,  and 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  her  doctrine,  she  is  in- 
dulgent to  scruple.  But  the  Anglican  Church 
requires  .implicit  obedience  from  all  her  subjects. 
The  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  matrimony,  the 
altar  and  the  surplice,  have  repelled  millions  from 
her  communion.  And  as  if  it  were  her  policy  to 
maintain  an  exclusive  character,  she  has  fenced 
herself  round  with  a  series  of  tests,  some  of 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  entangle  a  scrupulous 
conscience.  Happily,  however,  the  good  sense 
of  her  friends  has  overleaped  these  metaphysical 
barriers,  and  the  thirty-nine  propositions,  which 
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she  calls  the  Articles  of  her  Faith  are,  by  the  lay     Ch.  16. 
people  at  least,  generally  evaded.  T" 

During  some  months  past  a  portion  of  the  clergy  Proceedings 

&J  of  the  Clergy. 

had  held  meetings  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  relief  from  subscription  to,  or  in  other 
words,  of  abrogating  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
Articles ;  and,  a  few  days  after  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  signed  by  two  hundred  clergymen  and 
a  few  members  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
By  this  paper  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  in 
interpreting  the  Holy  Scripture  was  asserted  in 
unqualified  terms  :  a  position  plainly  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  Church  whatsoever ;  for 
the  very  idea  of  a  Church  is  an  association  of 
Christians  founded  upon  some  distinctive  accepta- 
tion of  revealed  truth.  The  ministers  of  a  Church 
coming  forward  to  impugn  its  doctrines  ascertained 
by  lawful  authority,  and  appealing  not  to  their 
Spiritual  Head,  but  to  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  could  have  no  authority  in  theological 
questions,  were  wholly  indefensible.  The  case  of 
the  lay  petitioners  was  different.  They  complained, 
with  reason,  of  the  injustice  of  requiring  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles  as  a  test  of  admission  to  Uni- 
versity degrees  in  law  and  medicine :  and  they 
properly  appealed  to  Parliament  to  free  the  pro- 
fession of  the  two  learned  faculties  from  an  arbi- 
trary and  unnecessary  restriction.  Little  note 
however  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  obvious 
distinction  in  the  animated  debate  to  which  the 
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Ch.  1  6.     petition  gave  rise.     The  petition  was  regarded  as 


1772  man^es^°  °f  the  latitudinarian  clergy,  and  cen- 

sured accordingly.  The  tenets  of  the  Established 
Church,  it  was  argued,  might  be  open  to  criticism  ; 
but  it  was  hardly  consistent  or  decent  for  her  own 
ministers,  who  had  voluntarily  assumed  her  orders, 
to  question  the  validity  of  her  doctrine;  and  it 
must  be  considered  highly  presumptuous  in  so 
small  a  number  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  in 
coming  to  Parliament  for  a  revision  of  Articles 
which  two  hundred  years  before  had  been  settled 
by  the  head  of  the  Church  in  concert  with  a  Con- 
vocation of  its  members.  Every  argument  was 
against  the  clerical,  every  argument  was  in  favor 
of  the  lay,  petitioners.  No  attempt  indeed  was 
made  to  defend  the  propriety  of  requiring  lawyers 
and  doctors  to  qualify  themselves  by  subscription; 
yet  such  is  the  tenacity  of  established  usage,  espe- 
cially in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  it  was  not  until 
eighty-  three  years  afterwards  that  subscription  was 
partially  remitted  as  a  test  of  qualification  for  a 
degree  in  one  of  the  great  national  Universities.8 

feUef°ofththe        ^ke   cuscussi°n   °f  tm's  petition   suggested   a 
Protestant      similar  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 

Dissenters. 

Dissenters.     If  subscription  to  the  Articles  was 
grievous  to  members  of  the  Church,  how  much 
more  oppressive  must  it  be  to  those  who  were  no 
in  her  communion.     Yet,  by  the  Toleration  Act, 
Nonconformists  were  required  to  subscribe  all  the 


17  and  18  Viet.,  c.  81. —  Oxford  University  Act. 
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Articles,  except  those  four  which  directly  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  Church  and  her  traditions,  of 
the  homilies,  and  of  the  episcopal  order.  It  was 
said  that  the  enactment  had  never  been  enforced ; 
and  such  indeed  was  the  fact.  But  that  was  no 
answer  to  the  demand  for  its  repeal.  If  the  law 
was  a  dead  letter,  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
statute-book.  If  it  was  retained,  the  Dissenter 
had  a  right  to  say  that  it  was  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  it  at  some  time,  and  therefore  that  his 
religious  liberty  was  insecure.  These  reasons  pre- 
vailed with  the  Commons,  and  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Dissenters  from  any  subscription  to  the 
Articles  passed  the  Lower  House  without  much 
opposition.  But,  in  the  Lords,  it  encountered  a 
different  fate.  Notwithstanding  it  was  supported 
by  the  most  eminent  of  the  lay  lords,  the  bishops 
considered  that  the  indulgence  required  would  be 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Church,  and,  owing  to 
their  vehement  opposition,  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
a  large  majority. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PARTITION   OF  POLAND POLITICAL    CONDITION    OF   THE 

REPUBLIC — CONSTITUTION INTRIGUES  OF  THE  GREAT 

POWERS PARTITION  TREATY REFLECTIONS. 

Ch.  17.  TTTHILE  England  was  in  a  state  of  political 
repose,  and  engaged  in  the  development  of 
commercial  prosperity,  events  of  the  gravest  cha- 
racter were  unfolding  themselves  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  World.  Already  the  portentous 
form  of  a  confederated  Republic  was  visible  in  the 
far  West;  while  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  an 
iniquitous  plot  against  the  independence  of  an 
ancient  and  gallant  people  had  nearly  reached 
maturity.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  com- 
memorate the  successful  assertion  of  American 
Freedom ;  I  have  now  to  record  the  Partition  of 
Poland.  The  one  has  been  described  as  an  event 
the  most  glorious  in  the  modern  history  of  pa- 
triotism ;  the  other  an  outrage  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  national  crime. 

The  narrative  of  this  transaction  forms  no  part 
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of  a  history  of  England;  but  the  Treaty  of  Par-  Ch.  17. 
tition,  concluded  in  1772,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  interest  to  this  country,  in- 
asmuch as  it  deranged  the  existing  balance  of 
power,  and  therefore  exposed  the  peace  of  Europe 
to  new  perils.  The  importance  of  the  Partition 
Treaties,  however,  as  affecting  the  European 
balance,  has  been  much  overrated.  The  passive 
acquiescence  of  England  in  this  transaction  has, 
indeed,  by  many  writers,  been  censured  as  a  fatal 
and  irremediable  error  of  her  foreign  policy.  Ab- 
horrence of  an  act  so  iniquitous  in  itself,  and 
aggravated  by  every  circumstance  of  treachery 
and  violence,  combined  with  sympathy  for  an 
unoffending  people  gallantly  maintaining  to  the 
last  an  unequal  struggle,  have  mainly  influenced 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  leaving  little  room 
for  the  exercise  of  calm  judgment  on  a  subject  so 
exciting.  But  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  the 
Partition  Treaties  have  become  part^of  the  public 
law  of  Europe,  and  cannot  be  dissolved  without 
such  a  reconstruction  of  the  European  system  as  a 
general  revolution  only  could  effect,  we  must  pass  a 
dispassionate  judgment  upon  these  transactions. 

During  the  middle  ages,  Poland  had  occupied  a 
political  position  of  great  importance.  Placed  on 
the  frontier  of  Christendom,  she  had  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Turks ; 
while  in  the  North  and  East,  she  had  formed  the 
barrier  of  Europe  against  the  modern  hive  of 
military  barbarians.  But  her  internal  condition 
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Ch.  17.     was  hollow  and  unsound.     While  the  other  states 
of  Europe  were  making  rapid  progress  in  civili- 
zation, as  regarded  the  arts  both  of  peace  and 
war,  Poland  remained  stationary.     The  institution 
of  military  aristocracy,  which,  in  Central  Europe, 
had  given  way  as  learning,  commerce,  and  political 
knowledge  advanced,  here  alone  flourished  in  rank 
luxuriance.     The  nation  consisted  of  nobles  and 
commons,  but  the  common  people  were  depressed 
to  a  state  of  villanage ;  and  its  institutions  left  no 
room  for  that  middle  order  which  was  growing 
up  in  almost  every  other  European  state,  infusing 
energy  and  intelligence  through  the  whole  system 
of  society.     Admission  to  the  ranks  of  nobility, 
in  which   there   was   no   distinction   of  degrees, 
being  purchasable  at  a  low  price,  the  ambition  of 
an  emancipated  serf  was  to  pass  at  once  from  a 
condition  lower  than  that  of  a  peasant  in  any  civi- 
lized country  to  become  the  peer  of  the  proudest 
and  wealthiest  noble  in  the  land.     Thus  the  place 
held  in  Poland  by  a  needy,  dissolute,  and  useless 
gentleman,  was  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England,    occupied    by    a   merchant,   trader,    or 
yeoman.    The  narrow  interval  between  the  lowest 
class  of  the  privileged  order  and  the  servile  pea- 
santry, was  filled  up  by  a  motley  crowd  of  Jews, 
schismatics,  and  adventurers  of  every  denomina- 
tion, whom  policy  or  intolerance  had  expelled  from 
the  more  regular  governments  of  -Europe.     These 
people,  for  the  most  part  the  refuse  of  European 
society,  were  received  into  Poland  not  so  much,  I 
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apprehend,  from  a  humane  and  enlightened  spirit  Ch.  17. 
of  toleration,  which  is  the  latest  offspring  of  civi-  77 
lized  and  polished  life,  as  from  the  recklessness 
and  impotence  of  the  Government.  Efforts,  in- 
deed, were  subsequently  made  to  expel  these  un- 
welcome intruders ;  but  there  was  ne^ver  sufficient 
energy  to  effect  the  object.  Anything  so  absurd 
and  mischievous  as  the  political  constitution  of 
Poland  never  was  proposed  by  the  most  crazy 
theorist  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  and  as  the 
incurable  disorder  of  her  Government  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  lamentable  fate,  so  it  must 
infallibly  have  frustrated  any  effort  that  might 
have  been  made  to  avert  her  destruction. 

Of  all  the  different  species  of  governments 
which  have  tried  the  patience  of  mankind,  the 
very  worst  is  that  of  elective  monarchy.  Civil 
war  on  the  one  hand,  or  foreign  interference  on 
the  other,  are  the  only  alternatives  of  this  insti- 
tution. It  was,  indeed,  owing  to  the  sinister  sug- 
gestion of  Russia,  with  the  design  which  was 
consummated  two  centuries  later,  that  on  the 
failure  of  the  ancient  line  of  Jagellon  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Polish  monarchy  was  declared 
elective.  From  that  day  the  race  of  Casimirs  and 
Sigismunds  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  Crown  itself 
was  stripped  of  all  the  prerogatives  which  can 
make  monarchy  respectable.  Combined  with  this 
outward  form  of  monarchy  was  an  institution, 
which  shadowed  forth  representative  government 
in  a  shape  still  more  hollow  and  impracticable. 
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Ch.  17.  The  whole  of  the  legislative,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  executive  power,  were  vested  in  the  entire 
nobility,  who,  while  they  sent  delegates  to  the 
Diet,  reserved,  and  on  important  occasions,  exer- 
cised, their  original  rights.  Each  delegate,  strictly 
bound  by  his  instructions,  was  allowed  no  discre- 
tion ;  and  as  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Diet  was 
required  for  every  law,  it  followed  that  a  single 
veto  could  suspend  the  functions  of  an  assembly 
consisting  of  nearly  four  hundred  members. 

A  constitution  in  which  the  sovereign  had  no 
power,  and  the  legislature  could  not  work,  was 
but  a  colorable  form  of  Government — a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  organize  anarchy,  and  destined  apparently 
to  perish  in  its  birth  ;  but  speculative  calculations 
as  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  founded  only  on 
the  plain  dictates  of  reason  and  expediency,  are, 
as  often  as  not,  quite  at  variance  with  the  event. 
The  elective  monarchy,  the  mob  legislature,  the 
single  veto,  so  far  from  being  exploded  on  the 
first  trial,  were  maintained  with  as  much  jealousy 
and  pride  as  if  they  were  the  noblest  and  surest 
guarantees  of  law  and  liberty.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  effect  of  the  first  was  to  make 
the  head  of  the  state  a  nominee  and  dependant 
of  foreign  potentates ;  that  the  functions  neither  of 
a  deliberative  nor  of  an  administrative  body,  with 
both  of  which  it  was  charged,  could  be  carried  on 
in  a  tumultuous  Diet ;  that  the  solitary  veto  was 
incompatible  with  the  proceedings  of  any  assembly, 
however  limited.  All  these  things  were  adhered 
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to,  in  spite  of  warnings  amounting  to  practical     Ch. 17- 
demonstration,  up  to  the  very  moment  when  this       t     2 
gallant  and  generous  people,  distracted  by  factions 
and  plunged  in  anarchy,  became  an  easy  prey  to 
foreign  conquest  and  spoliation. 

A  nation  which  can  neither  appreciate,  nor  will 
submit  to  regular  and  rational  government  is  not 
merely  miserable  itself,  but  is  a  source  of  dis- 
quietude to  neighbouring  powers.  The  modern 
system  of  Europe  does  not  endure  a  government 
the  weakness  and  disorder  of  which  menace  the 
peace  and  security  of  neighbouring  states.  Sooner 
or  later  the  position  of  Poland  must  have  tempted 
the  rapacity  of  her  ambitious  and  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  afforded  them  at  the  same  time  a 
plausible  pretext  for  interference. 

While  the  civil  institutions  of  Poland  were  in  Military  con- 
this  state  of  hopeless  anarchy,  her  military  con- 
dition was  equally  contemptible.  "With  an  exten- 
sive frontier  open  on  every  side,  and  a  country 
easily  traversed,  without  fortified  towns  or  a  re- 
gular army,  Poland  was,  for  all  military  purposes, 
defenceless.  Infantry,  which  had  long  been  es- 
tablished in  European  warfare  as  the  main  arm 
both  for  attack  and  defence,  were  all  but  unknown 
in  Poland.  The  equestrian  order,  of  whom  the 
army  was  exclusively  composed,  in  ignorant  dis- 
dain of  the  dismounted  soldier,  still  continued  to 
place  their  reliance  on  the  horse  and  lance  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  invade  such  a  country  as  this 
was  to  conquer  it ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  its  con- 
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Ch.  17.     tinned  existence  as  an  independent  state  rested 
1772       entirely  on  the  moderation,  or  the  mutual  jealousy 

of  the  neighbouring  Powers. 
Russian  Poland  had,  in    effect,  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 

interferencc. 

pendent  State  for  many  years  before  the  Partition. 
So  early  as  1717,  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
crown  had  been  determined  by  the  armed  media- 
tion of  Russia ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
throne  again  became  vacant,  the  Court  of  Peters- 
burgh,  under  the  bare  pretext  of  having  gua- 
ranteed the  Polish  constitution,  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  force  of  arms  the  right  of  naming  the 
Death  of  new  sovereign.  During  thirty  years  after  that 
Third!  U  B  event,  Poland  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  apparently  resigned  to  her  fate,  under 
anarchical  institutions,  and  a  Russian  Vicegerent. 
But  on  the  death  of  Augustus  the  Third  in  1764, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke ; 
and  certainly  if  anything  could  have  aroused  the 
spirit  of  a  people  not  wholly  subjugated,  it  was 
the  unparalleled  insult  offered  to  them  on  that 
occasion.  A  nation  of  gentlemen  had  been,  up 
to  a  recent  period,  ruled  by  a  line  of  native 
princes;  and  when  the  descendants  of  Casimir 
were  extinct,  no  less  a  personage  than  an  Elector 
of  the  Empire,  himself  a  sovereign  prince,  was 
thought  worthy,  even  by  the  Court  of  Petersburg 
to  fill  the  throne  of  Poland.  Yet  that  proud  aris- 
tocracy, which  could  hardly  tolerate  a  sovereign, 
whose  ancestors  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  because  he  was  not  the  object  of  their 
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free  choice,  had  now  to  endure  the  deepest  humi-  Ch.  17. 
liation.  The  successor  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  ~ 
was  a  discarded  paramour  of  the  Czarina,  a  man 
without  birth,  or  talents,  or  virtues,  raised  from 
obscurity  by  means  which  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
considered  infamous  —  the  wretched  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski.  But  even  under  this  extreme  pro- 
vocation, the  irregular  patriotism  of  the  Poles 
proved  incapable  of  making  that  vigorous  and 
united  effort  which  alone  could  have  redeemed 
their  liberties.  All  other  nations,  in  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  foe,  have  laid  aside  their  domestic 
differences.  But  this  people,  with  a  Russian 
army  menacing  their  capital,  continued  their 
conflict  about  questions  of  constitutional  and 
municipal  law;  and  appeared  to  be  more  soli- 
citous about  excluding  Dissenters  from  civil  privi- 
leges, than  about  defending  their  common  country 
against  foreign  conquest.  Nay,  such  was  the 
infatuated  rage  of  party,  that  one  faction  was  wil- 
ling to  purchase  a  momentary  triumph  by  sacri- 
ficing the  independence  of  their  country.  In  the 
midst  of  these  divisions,  Russia  of  course  obtained 
an  easy  victory. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  that  time  favored  the  state  of 

Europe. 

consummation  of  the  design  which  had  long  been 
contemplated.  "With  the  exception  of  Russia 
herself,  the  great  Powers  were  exhausted  by  the 
long  war  which  had  recently  been  brought  to  a 
close.  France,  which  had  competed  with  the 
Court  of  Petersburg  for  the  direction  of  affairs  at 
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Ch.  17.  Warsaw,  and  had  put  forward  a  candidate  for 
*"""  the  throne  on  the  late  vacancies,  was  physically 
unable,  on  this  occasion,  to  resist  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Czarina.  England  had  never  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  a  country  so  far  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  her  influence.  Austria,  indeed,  justly 
jealous  of  her  ambitious  neighbour,  was  suffi- 
ciently occupied  in  guarding  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  Frederick  upon  her  own  territory ;  while 
Frederick  himself,  already  in  complicity  with 
Catherine,  engaged  by  treaty  to  support  her  in 
imposing  Stanislaus  on  the  Poles,  in  preventing 
the  re-establishment  of  hereditary  monarchy,  and 
above  all,  in  keeping  alive  the  religious  dissen- 
sions, which  left  that  unhappy  people  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  ascendancy. 

Compulsory  The  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Poland  may 
Poniatowski.  be  dated  from  the  compulsory  election  of  Ponia- 
towski.  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  convulsive 
struggles  for  freedom  which  this  generous  nation 
underwent  during  eight  years  of  agony.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  scheme  of  partition  was  first 
propounded  by  Catherine  to  the  Prussian  monarch. 
Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  is  merely  a  point 
of  historical  curiosity ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  country,  of 
which  they  had  virtually  made  conquest,  had  long 
been  pondered  in  both  those  sagacious  and  un- 
scrupulous minds.  Neither  could  hope  to  grasp 
the  whole  of  this  vast  dominion ;  but  each  might 
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have  a  share ;  and  if  Austria  could  be  propitiated,  Ch- 17- 
a  partition  might  be  effected  without  difficulty.  ~2 
The  proposal  was  made  at  Vienna ;  and  no  great 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  reception  by 
the  Empress  Queen,  who  had  only  two  years 
before  appropriated,  without  a  semblance  of  right, 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Poland,  the  small 
but  fertile  county  of  Zipps,  adjacent  to  her 
hereditary  dominions.  A  letter  from  Maria 
Theresa  to  her  minister  Kaunitz  has  been  quoted, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  her  abhorrence  of  the 
scheme  to  which  she  became  a  party.  But  if 
her  mind  had  really  been  sensible  of  the  enor- 
mous iniquity  about  to  be  perpetrated,  she  might 
have  refused  to  be  party  to  it;  especially  after 
having  assured  the  Polish  Government  eof  her 
resolution  to  maintain  the  republic  in  all  its 
rights,  prerogatives  and  possessions' ;  at  least, 
she  would  have  shrunk  from  profiting  by  it, 
however  much  c  great  and  learned  men  would 
have  it  so.J  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
professions  so  contrary  to  actions  should  have 
more  credit  attributed  to  them  in  the  case  of  the 
Empress  Queen,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Czarina, 
or  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Catherine,  throughout 
all  these  transactions,  solemnly  protested  '  that  she 
had  adopted  as  an  invariable  maxim,  never  to 
desire  any  aggrandizement  of  her  States. >a  And 


a  See  Appendix  to  LORD  MAHON'S  History  of  England,  vol.  v. 
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Ch.  17.  Frederick  declared,  that  'he  should  constantly 
labour  to  defend  the  States  of  the  republic  in 
their  integrity/  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
professions  of  these  sovereigns  were  ever  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  ebullitions  of  gratuitous 
hypocrisy.  They  deceived  nobody,  nor  was  it 
necessary  that  anybody  should  be  deceived. 
petition  In  August,  1772,  the  Partition  Treaty  was 

Treaty  signed.  executed     ^    petersburg  .      and     in     the     following 

month,  the  demands  of  the  Alliance  were  com- 
municated formally  to  the  Government  at  Warsaw. 
The  time  for  dissimulation  had  gone  by ;  and  the 
pretexts,  therefore,  under  which  these  claims  were 
veiled,  hardly  afforded  a  decent  covering  for  ra- 
pacity. The  Empress  Queen  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  invented  or  revived  some  fabulous  pre- 
tensions of  their  predecessors  five  hundred  years 
before  to  the  several  portions  of  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  which  they  respectively  appropri- 
ated. Catherine,  indeed,  disdaining  the  vulgar 
pretexts  of  invaders,  was  content  to  urge  a 
practical  ground,  which,  on  the  surface,  appeared 
not  wholly  untenable.  She  said  that  the  anarchy 
of  Poland  was  dangerous  to  neighbouring  States. 
But  if  anything  could  aggravate  the  outrage,  it 
was  rendered  more  poignant  by  this  cruel  and 
insulting  mockery.  During  her  whole  reign, 
Catherine  had  laboured  by  every  art  and  intrigue, 
and  when  these  were  ineffectual,  by  open  violence, 
to  perpetuate  those  very  disorders,  the  existence 
of  which  she  now  affected  to  make  the  justification 
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of  her  crime.     The  elective  monarchy,  the  liberum     CJl- !  7- 
veto,  the  religious  discords  which  every  Pole  who       t     2 
desired   regular   government    sought   to   abolish, 
had   been   kept   up   by  the  machinations  of  the 
Czarina,  as  evils  which  could  not  fail  to  work  the 
ruin  of  the  Eepublic,  and  secure  the  triumphs  of 
her  policy. 

By  the  scheme  of  spoliation  which  the  con-  Apportion- 
federated  Powers  concluded  with  the  solemn  territory, 
formalities  of  public  law,  each  appropriated  an 
extent  of  territory  proportioned  to  his  dominions. 
Russia  acquired  Livonia  and  other  provinces  cover- 
ing more  than  3,000  square  miles.  Austria  had 
Galicia  with  part  of  Podolia  and  Cracow,  com- 
prising 2,500  square  miles.  Frederick  obtained 
no  more  than  900  miles  of  territory,  but  including 
Pomerania  and  the  country  of  the  Vistula,  which 
enabled  Prussia  to  assume  the  position  of  a  first- 
rate  Power.  The  armies  of  each  potentate  imme- 
diately occupied  the  soil  of  the  Republic  according 
to  their  allotted  divisions. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  by  regular  compact, 
without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  helpless 
victim,  and  with  the  passive  assent  of  Europe, 
this  act  of  audacious  rapine.  I  can  add  nothing 
to,  I  would  abate  nothing  from,  the  language  of 
execration  with  which  every  friend  of  freedom, 
nay,  every  lover  of  truth  and  honesty,  has  loaded 
the  Treaty  of  Partition.  My  immediate  concern 
is  to  enquire  whether  any  part  of  the  infamy 
which  covers  the  principals  in  this  transaction  can 
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justly  attach  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  to  England,  who  may  have  seemed 
to  sanction  it  by  a  tacit  acquiesence. 

France,  indeed,  had  done  her  utmost  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  Russia ;  and,  by  instigating  the  Ot- 
toman Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  Czarina 
in  1768,  she  had  in  fact  created  a  diversion  which 
retarded  the  fate  of  Poland  for  a  few  years.  But 
it  was  hardly  by  regard  to  the  balance  of  power, 
still  less  by  sympathy  with  the  liberties  of  the  Re- 
public, that  the  Court  of  Versailles  was  actuated 
in  taking  this  course.  The  preponderance  of 
Russian  influence  in  Poland  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  considered  as  a  question  affecting  the  in- 
dependence of  other  European  States;  and  France 
herself  had,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  com- 
peted with  Russia  for  the  government  of  Poland, 
and  would  doubtless  have  been  restrained  by  no 
sentiment  of  compunction  from  sharing  in  the 
spoil  of  that  country,  had  circumstances  favored 
such  a  design.  The  ruling  motive  of  French  policy 
at  that  time,  was  the  prospect  of  retaliating  upon 
England  the  humiliation  and  reverses  of  the  late 
War ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  Petersburgh  and 
London,  rather  than  from  any  speculations  as  to 
the  balance  of  power,  that  France  endeavoured  to 
thwart  the  policy  of  Russia. 

The  policy  of  this  country  was  determined  by 
similar  considerations.  The  humiliation  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  was  the  single  aim  of  British 
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diplomacy,  as  it  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the  Ch- 17- 
late  War,  which,  but  for  domestic  jealousy,  would, 
in  the  general  opinion,  have  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose. No  statesman  of  the  time,  no  public  man 
either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  no  public  writer, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  this  view  of  our  foreign  policy.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  was  the 
policy  suited  to  that  period.  Among  the  indirect 
means  of  counteracting  the  Family  Compact,  none 
appeared  so  effectual  as  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Chatham,  who 
certainly  beyond  any  other  statesman  of  his  age, 
if  not  of  any  period,  understood  the  interests  of 
England,  and  upheld  her  ascendancy  in  the  scale 
of  Europe.  Burke,  acutely  sensitive  as  he  was 
to  oppression  and  wrong,  while  reprobating  the 
iniquity  of  the  transaction  and  the  violence  with 
which  it  was  attended,  felt  bound  to  admit  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  Partition  was  to  lower 
France  by  elevating  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the 
balance  of  Power.b  The  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
ministered a  severe  rebuke  to  the  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  for  his  officiousness  in  urging  the 
Porte  to  continue  the  war  against  Russia,  which 
had  been  instigated  by  France  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Poland.  The 
nation  itself  was  wholly  indifferent  to  the  wrongs 
of  a  people  of  whom  they  knew  little  or  nothing, 
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Ch.  17.  whose  case  they  did  not  understand,  and  whose 
2  fate  was  a  subject  of  as  little  interest  as  that  of  any- 
barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous  race  at  the  extremity 
of  the  globe.  The  ministers  both  of  France  and 
England  were  inferior  men ;  but  though  Louis  may 
have  thought,  that,  had  Choiseul  been  in  power, 
an  event  so  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  France 
might  have  been  prevented,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Partitioning  Powers  would  not  have  been  turned 
from  their  purpose,  which  they  were  fully  prepared 
to  accomplish,  except  by  force  of  arms.  France 
indeed  did  affect  to  make  warlike  demonstrations, 
but  it  was  notorious  that  she  was  in  no  condition 
to  prosecute  hostilities  against  either  of  the  great 
military  monarchies,  whose  alliance  was  cemented 
by  the  strongest  bonds  of  interest.  England,  too, 
stood  in  need  of  rest  to  recruit  her  military  strength, 
impaired  by  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the  Seven 
Years'  "War.  Still,  for  an  adequate  object,  she 
could  have  rallied  her  powers ;  nay,  even  in  a 
worthless  quarrel,  she  might,  as  aforetime,  have 
awakened  the  vigour  and  energy  which  had  too 
often  been  wantonly  displayed ;  but  neither  Eng- 
land, nor  any  other  nation,  ever  undertook  hos- 
tilities merely  to  defend  another  sovereignty  from 
aggression.  It  has  been  a  common  practice,  in- 
deed, to  make  use  of  such  a  pretence  in  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  while  the  real,  if  not  obvious,  motive 
has  been  interest  or  ambition.  In  the  most  recent 
instance,  the  independence  of  Turkey  was  menaced 
by  Russia :  we  took  up  arms  avowedly  to  maintain 
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the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  really,  to  Ch.  17. 
check  the  further  advance  of  a  Power  already  too  ~ 
great  for  the  safety  of  Europe.  So  far  as  the 
mere  interests  of  civilisation  were  concerned  in 
this  quarrel,  the  merger  of  a  barbarous  and  infidel 
Power  into  a  semi-barbarous  and  superstitous  rule 
would  have  been  a  step  in  the  course  of  progress. 
In  either  case  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  A  war,  therefore,  merely 
to  vindicate  the  right  of  one  despot  in  preference 
to  the  claim  of  another,  would  have  been  utterly 
futile ;  but  a  war  to  restrain  inordinate  ambition, 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  political  maxims  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  Freedom,  was  justified  by  reasons  which, 
as  long  as  the  sword  is  appealed  to  as  the  last 
arbiter  of  civil  rights  and  interests,  are  of  un- 
doubted weight  and  urgency.  In  the  absence  of 
such  considerations,  the  Czar  might  have  reigned 
at  Constantinople  as  absolutely  as  he  has  long 
reigned  at  Cracow. 

The  question,  then,  in  1772  was  precisely  simi-  Present 

opinion  on  the 

lar  to  that  which  arose  in  1854.  Were  the  in-  partition, 
terests  of  England  concerned  in  the  integrity  of 
Poland?  In  the  present  age,  the  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  has  been 
censured  as  the  capital  error  of  her  foreign  policy. 
Yet  such  a  view  of  this  country's  interests  never 
presented  itself  to  any  statesman  or  patriot  of 
that  generation ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
contemporary  politicians  were  wholly  ignorant  of, 
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Ch.  17.  and  indifferent  to,  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Strange,  too,  that  it  never  seems  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  any  Court  in  Europe,  that  England  was 
negligent  of  a  golden  opportunity  of  advancing 
her  own  influence,  or  diminishing  that  of  a  rival. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  cause  of  Poland  has  been 
recommended  to  modern  sympathy  on  sentimental 
grounds ;  and  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  reason 
which  should  have  urged  a  minister  of  this  country 
to  interfere,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  arms,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  republic.  For  two  centuries 
past,  Poland  had  ceased  to  occupy  an  independent 
place  among  the  states  of  Europe ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  balance  of  power  was  better  adjusted  by  di- 
viding the  dominions  of  the  republic  among  the 
neighbouring  sovereignties,  than  by  leaving  the 
whole  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  Russia, 
Austria,  or  France.  So  sensible,  indeed,  was 
Catherine  of  the  impolicy  of  exchanging  the  vir- 
tual government  of  Poland  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  part  in  absolute  sovereignty,  that  it  seems  cer- 
tain the  project  of  partition  would  never  have 
originated  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  not  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  disclosed  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  preponderance  of 
Russian  influence  at  Warsaw.  Stanislaus  himself, 
the  creature  of  the  Czarina,  had  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  patriotic  party ;  Frederick,  while 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Czarina,  strongly  urged 
the  settlement  of  those  domestic  differences,  upon 
the  perpetuity  and  aggravation  of  which  the  as- 
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cendancy  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  mainly  Ch.  17. 
depended.  The  Empress  Queen,  also,  who  has 
been  sometimes  represented  as  an  unwilling  party 
to  the  Treaty  of  1772,  had  advanced  very  exten- 
sive pretensions  to  the  territory  of  Poland  two 
years  before  the  date  of  that  compact,  and  had 
actually  seized  upon  a  province  which  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  had  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  republic.  The  Court  of  Versailles, 
likewise,  which  had  always  maintained,  with  more 
or  less  success,  a  rivalry  with  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  political  intrigues  of  Poland,  had 
lately  instigated  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  the  party  opposed  to  Russian  influence 
at  "Warsaw.  Such  considerations  as  these,  pro- 
bably, rather  than  any  premeditated  scheme  of 
conquest,  determined  the  sagacious  and  politic 
Catherine,  in  proposing  the  dismemberment  of  a 
State  which  could  not  govern  itself,  and  yet  was 
impatient  of  foreign  intervention.  Russia  was, 
doubtless,  actuated  in  all  her  relations  with  Poland 
by  the  lust  of  rule;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  pretence  upon  which  she  justified 
this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  was  altogether 
destitute  of  plausibility  and  force.  A  people  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  is  dangerous  to  neighbouring 
governments,  and  may  justify,  on  their  parts,  the 
application  of  that  ultimate  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  neither  municipal  nor  public  law  can 
repeal. 
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Ch.  17.  jf  the  modern  invectives  against  the  passive 
acquiescence  of  this  country  in  the  partition  of 
Poland  were  the  mere  ebullition  of  sentimental 
clamour,  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  little 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  an  event  in  which 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were  not  immedi- 
ately concerned.  Yet  practical  statesmen,  as  well 
as  writers  of  credit  and  authority,  have  loaded 
this  transaction  with  every  epithet  of  vitupera- 
tion as  one  of  unmitigated  and  unprecedented 
iniquity.  But  if  the  partition  of  Poland  must 
receive  unqualified  condemnation,  how  are  we  to 
defend  similar  transactions  in  which  we  have 
been  ourselves  repeatedly  engaged,  either  as  prin- 
cipals or  parties  ?  Is  there  one  public  law  for 
Europe  and  another  for  Asia  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
urge  that  our  vast  Indian  empire,  though  wrested 
from  native  princes,  has  been  more  beneficial  to 
the  people  than  that  of  the  rulers  whom  we 
deposed  or  put  to  death.  A  similar  apology 
might  be  made  for  the  partition.  If  regular 
government  of  any  description  is  preferable  to 
anarchy;  if  the  condition  of  a  free  labourer  is 
under  any  circumstances  better  than  that  of  a 
serf,  then  it  may  be  argued  with  plausibility, 
that  Poland  was  well  deprived  of  an  independance 
which  she  abused.  But,  in  truth,  all  such  pre- 
tences are  alike  hypocritical  and  false.  The 
welfare  of  the  conquered  people  never  was  the 
motive  of  a  conqueror ;  although  in  the  ultimate 
dispensation  of  human  affairs,  the  happiness  and 
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prosperity  of  the  people  have  often  been  the  re-  Ch- 17- 
suits  of  violence,  rapacity  and  oppression.  Am-  ~2 
bition  or  political  convenience,  or  both,  have 
dictated  almost  every  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
independent  states  ;  and  if  such  motives  and 
arguments  are  wholly  insufficient  to  justify  or 
palliate  these  acts  of  power,  then  must  not  only 
the  partition  of  Poland  by  three  neighbouring 
sovereignties,  and  the  annexation  by  this  country 
of  every  province  in  the  East,  from  Benares  to 
Oude,  but  the  partition  of  Saxony,  the  union  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  annexation  of 
Norway  to  Sweden  by  the  Congress  of  1815, 
be  equally  condemned.  The  whole  history  of 
such  transactions  is  stamped  with  one  general 
character.  England,  for  her  own  purposes,  recog- 
nized and  adopted  the  acts  of  her  lieutenants, 
who  assumed  to  confiscate  or  dispose  of  vast 
territories  in  Asia,  to  which  this  country  could 
not  prefer  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  Three  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  in  1772,  con- 
fiscated and  apportioned  among  themselves  part 
of  another  state.  Five  great  Sovereigns,  in  1815, 
constituting  themselves  trustees  of  the  balance 
of  power,  and  conservators  of  the  public  peace, 
assumed  the  right  to  confiscate  and  apportion 
among  themselves  and  others  the  whole  territory 
of  Europe.  These  arbitrary  arrangements  were 
made  without  consulting,  and  for  the  most  part 
against,  the  will  of  the  different  people  and 
governments  which  they  affected.  The  dispo- 
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Ch.  17.  sitions  then  made,  as  well  as  the  motives  of 
the  high  contracting  Powers,  have  been  freely 
criticised ;  but  since  the  Treaty  of  "Westphalia, 
the  right  or  usage  of  the  great  Powers  to 
assemble  in  Congress  from  time  to  time,  or  on 
fitting  occasions,  to  adjust  the  balance  of  Europe, 
has  been  fully  recognized.  It  may  be  argued, 
that  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  partition  of  Saxony,  and 
the  annexation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  I  will  not  pause  to  examine 
the  soundness  of  such  a  distinction;  my  only 
object  has  been  to  shew,  that  whatever  oppro- 
brium may  attach  to  the  parties  immediately 
engaged  in  the  Treaty  of  1772,  England  would 
not  have  been  justified  by  any  consideration  of 
policy  in  departing  from  the  rule  of  non-inter- 
vention on  that  occasion;  and  that  she  cannot 
consistently  either  with  the  policy  to  which  she 
has  been  a  party  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
leading  Powers,  or  with  the  policy  which  she 
has  independently  pursued  up  to  the  present 
time,  pronounce  an  unqualified  censure  on  the 
transaction  of  1772. 
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HE  breach  between  England  and  her  American     ch.  18. 
dependencies,  which  had  been  widening  year 
by  year,  was  now  rapidly  advancing  to  an  open 
rupture. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  imperial  pretensions  Differences 
of  the  parent  state,  had,  by  their  courage  and  con-  American 
stancy,  as  well  as  by  the  vigilance  and  address 
with  which  they  took  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  home  government,  converted  a  partial  re- 
monstrance against  a  particular  grievance  into  a 
patriotic  demonstration  against  foreign  rule.  It 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  incessant  and  skilful 
agitation  of  the  popular  leaders  that  the  faint  idea 
of  national  independence,  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  quarrel,  was  fostered  and 
developed  until  it  became  irresistible. 

VOL.  II.  N 


jy8  DISSATISFIED  STATE  OF 

Ch.  1 8.         It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  in  detail  the 

infatuated  policy  of  the  English  government,  by 

imprudent      which  the  object  of  the  Colonial  patriots  was  mainly 

conduct  of  the 

Government,  promoted.  After  the  bloodshed  at  Boston  in  1770, 
nothing  occurred  for  nearly  three  years  to  increase 
the  quarrel  between  England  and  her  Colonies. 
Commercial  intercourse  being  suspended,  the  ob- 
noxious Customs  Laws  were  dormant,  and  political 
agitation  had  consequently  subsided  throughout 
the  disturbed  provinces.  An  administration  capa- 
ble of  learning  a  lesson  from  experience,  and  en- 
dowed with  any  forecast  or  wisdom,  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  an  interval  so  propitious  for 
the  settlement  of  this  painful  question.  Had  North 
been  a  real  minister,  his  natural  moderation  and 
good  sense  would  probably  have  dictated  the  policy 
of  withdrawing  at  once  and  absolutely  from  a  con- 
flict which  threatened  to  dismember  the  empire, 
and  in  which  neither  the  interests  nor  the  honour 
of  the  country  were  involved.  But,  with  all  his 
ability  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  in  which  he  far 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  —  excepting,  of 
course,  Chatham,  who  stands  aloft  beyond  the 
sphere  of  comparison — Lord  North,  from  his  fatal 
indolence  and  facility  of  disposition,  became  the 
mere  agent  of  the  King,  who  was  the  real  head  of 
the  responsible  government,  and  the  sole  dictator 
of  its  policy.  To  compel  the  submission  of  his 
American  subjects,  by  any  means,  was  the  fixed 
determination  of  George  the  Third;  and,  unhap- 
pily, in  this  instance,  the  obstinate  pride  of  the 
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English  people  coincided  with  that  of  their  Sove-     Ch-  l8- 
reign.  — 


An  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  old  quarrel  Attempt  to 

revive  the 

between  England  and  America  was  supplied  by  Customs 

duties. 

an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  revive  the  operation  of  the  Colonial  Customs 
Duties.  This  was  done  by  a  measure  beneficial 
in  itself  to  the  Colonies  ;  but  when  was  a  people 
engaged  in  a  generous  struggle  for  freedom  di- 
verted by  an  insidious  attempt  to  practice  on  their 
selfish  interests  ?  Such  a  design  was  calculated 
still  more  to  inflame  their  zeal,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  defeated  with  scorn  and  indignation  by  the 
American  patriots. 

The  East  India  Company  (on  whose  affairs  I  Exports  of 

17   _        .          _  Tea  to  Boston. 

will  not  at  present  enlarge),  having  laboured  for 
several  years  under  financial  difficulties,  had  at 
length  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Government 
for  aid.  One  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Com- 
pany was  to  force  a  market  for  their  principal 
commodity,  tea,  of  which  they  had  a  great  quantity 
in  stock,  by  repealing  the  export  duty  ;  and,  as 
the  Colonial  Customs  duty  was  much  less  than 
that  which  was  levied  at  the  British  port,  it  was 
thought  that  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  this 
important  article  as  would  be  effected  by  the  draw- 
back must  prove  at  once  acceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  beneficial  to  the  Company.  The 
proposal,  however,  touching  as  it  immediately  did, 
the  tender  point  in  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  was  received  with 

N  2 


]0  TEA  THROWN  OVERBOARD  AT  BOSTON. 

Ch.  1 8.  renewed  demonstrations  of  hostility  and  resent- 
ment. The  people  on  the  sea-board  took  measures 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  commodity  which  was 
to  be  branded  with  the  obnoxious  impost;  and  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  bearing  these  odious  cargoes 
was  eagerly  expected.  Three  of  the  tea  ships 
entered  the  port  of  Boston ;  they  were  boarded 
by  the  insurgents,  and  the  cargoes  were  thrown 
into  the  sea ;  but  no  other  damage  was  done,  nor 
was  any  violence  offered  to  the  ships'  companies. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  to  land  any  portion 
of  the  large  consignment  of  tea  which  had  been 
shipped  under  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  question  of  taxation  was  virtually  settled 
by  this  signal  failure  to  enforce  the  law,  or  rather 
by  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  merchants,  who  had  made  their  ventures 
by  the  express  authority,  if  not  at  the  instance  of 
the  English  government.  But  the  dispute  was  no 
longer  a  mere  matter  of  Customs  duties.  The 
vigilance  and  address  of  the  party  which  was  bent 
on  achieving  the  independence  of  their  country, 
readily  took  advantage  of  any  cause  of  offence, 
real  or  imaginary,  accidental  or  designed,  to  in- 
flame the  irritation  of  the  provinces.  While  the 
English  tea  ships  were  being  expelled  from  the 
ports  of  North  America,  a  proceeding  was  taking 
place  in  England  calculated  to  exasperate  the 
colonists  even  more  than  the  attempt  to  tax  them 
without  their  consent. 

Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  the  Governor  and  Lieu- 
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tenant- Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had,  it  seemed,     Ch- l8- 
at  one  period  of  the  American  disturbances,  occa-        77 
sionally  corresponded  with  "Whately,  the  private  Betrayal  of 

J        t          private  cor- 

secretary  and  confidential  friend  of  Grenville.  respondence. 
These  letters,  written  by  friends  and  gentlemen, 
entirely  free  from  reserve,  and  naturally  communi- 
cative upon  the  one  topic  of  paramount  interest, 
expressed  opinions  favorable  to  the  assertion  of 
its  authority  by  the  English  Government.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  letters 
were  shown,  and  were  intended  to  be  shown,  to 
Grenville  and  other  persons  of  political  mark  in 
this  country.  Nor  does  it  make  any  material 
difference,  that,  at  the  time  when  they  bear  date, 
neither  the  American  nor  the  English  statesmen 
were  under  the  responsibility  of  political  office; 
for  though  Grenville  was  only  a  private  member 
of  Parliament,  he  exercised  that  influence  and 
authority  which  belong  to  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  has  once  guided  its  deliberations,  and  directed 
the  Councils  of  the  nation.  Hutchinson,  also, 
though  only  Chief  Justice,  was  notoriously  desig- 
nated as  the  successor  of  Barnard  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts.  The  opinions  of  a  native 
colonist,  highly  reputed  for  ability,  candour,  and 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  could  not  fail  to 
have  great  weight  with  English  statesmen,-  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  real  character  and  extent 
of  the  American  commotion,  and  willing  to  up- 
hold, if  possible,  the  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  practice  of  the 
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Ch.  18.  American  and  West  Indian  Colonies  to  maintain 
I?7  semi- diplomatic  agencies  in  this  country,  partly 
^or  commercia^  and  partly  for  political  purposes. 
Franklin  was  at  this  time  agent  for  Massachusetts. 
During  his  long  residence  in  this  country,  Franklin 
had  maintained  a  moderation  on  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  between  the  English  Government  and  his 
countrymen,  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
advanced  years,  large  experience,  and  a  mind  ele- 
vated far  beyond  the  vocation  of  a  mere  demagogue. 
He  never  denied  the  right  of  England  to  legislate 
for  her  colonies;  for  a  long  time  he  only  ques- 
tioned, in  a  guarded  and  qualified  manner,  the 
power  of  taxation ;  and  he  always  asserted  that 
the  object  of  his  countrymen  was  limited  to  a 
redress  of  grievances,  strictly  consistent  with  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  He  censured,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  Whig  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  introduction  of  a  military  force  into 
Boston  in  1769,  and  according  to  his  own  account, 
had  attributed  that  measure  to  the  ill-advised 
energy  of  the  Home  Government,  until  he  was 
assured  that  it  had  been  adopted  in  deference  to 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  leading 
persons  in  the  colony  which  he  represented.  The 
individual  from  whom  Franklin  obtained  this  in- 
formation not  only  showed  him  the  original  letters 
on  which  the  Government  had  acted,  but  allowed 
him  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  on  the  futile 
conditions  that  they  should  not  be  printed,  that 
no  copies  should  be  taken,  that  they  should  be 
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shown  only  to  a  few  leading  people,  and  that  they     Ch.  18. 
should  be  carefully  returned. 

These  were  the  letters  which  had  been  ad-  Letters  to 
dressed  to  Whately,  during  the  years  1767-8-9, 
by  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  How  this  correspond- 
ence came  into  the  possession  of  Franklin  is  to 
this  day  unexplained.  All  that  Franklin  himself 
ever  disclosed  was,  that  he  obtained  it  from  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Whately  had  died  in 
1772.  His  papers,  of  course,  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  personal  representative,  a  brother,  who 
had  never  examined  them.  The  person  who  com- 
municated them  to  Franklin  had,  therefore,  no 
right  to  their  possession ;  nor  was  Franklin  justi- 
fied by  any  law  of  honour  or  honesty,  either  in 
reading  these  papers,  or  receiving  them  into  his 
custody.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Franklin's 
story  was  an  unfounded  slander  on  the  character 
of  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  and  that  he 
stole  the  papers  himself.  Such  may  have  been 
the  fact ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  Franklin  was 
not  himself  the  thief,  according  to  his  own  show- 
ing, he  must  have  received  the  papers,  knowing 
them  to  have  been  stolen. 

The   letters  were   forthwith  forwarded  to  the  Excitement 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  an  association  of  colonies, 
the  leading  patriots  at  Boston,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  for 
the  purpose  of  regular  communication  with  the 
other  colonies,  and  organizing  the  opposition  to 
the  English  Government.    This  committee,  which 
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Ch.  1 8.     consisted    of    twenty-one    members,    were    duly 

restricted,  in   accordance  with   the   terms   upon 
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"  which  the  papers  were  said  to  have  been  received, 
from  printing  them,  or  allowing  them  to  pass 
into  general  circulation.  But  it  hardly  required 
Franklin's  great  sense  and  deep  knowledge  of 
mankind  to  foresee  that  such  a  prohibition  must 
be  idle  and  illusory.  One  or  two  magnanimous 
patriots  might  perchance  be  found,  who  would 
decline  to  achieve  the  freedom  of  their  country  by 
questionable  means ;  but  that  a  score  of  zealots 
should  refrain,  in  the  very  crisis  of  their  cause,  from 
a  slight  transgression,  which  would  all  but  render 
it  triumphant  —  was  contrary  to  all  experience 
of  history  and  of  human  nature.  The  papers 
soon  after  their  arrival  were  laid  before  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  which  readily  found  a  pretext 
for  ordering  them  to  be  printed. 

The  selection  of  letters — for  they  had  evidently 
been  carefully  selected  —  thirteen  only  in  number, 
contained  matter  enough  to  inflame  the  excited 
passions  of  the  people.  It  was  confidently  as- 
serted in  these  papers,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  was  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  free  institutions  in  the 
Colony;  and  the  Colonists  themselves  were  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  the  same  degree  of  liberty 
which  was  accorded  to  the  people  of  the  parent 
state.  Government  was  advised  to  put  down 
the  agitation  for  independence  by  military  force ; 
and  there  were  even  some  phrases  so  ambiguously 
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used,  that  by  no  very  violent  construction,  they     Ch.  18. 
seemed  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  popular        ~~ 
leaders  by  sinister  means. 

Resolutions   were   immediately  passed   by  the  Resolutions  of 
House  of  Assembly,  expressive  of  the  strongest  Assembly, 
indignation  against  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  and 
adopting  a  petition  to  the  King  '  that  they  might 
be  removed  from  the  Government  of  the  Colony.' 
The  Governor  and  Lieutenant- Governor,  on  the 
other   side,   prayed   to  be   heard   by   counsel    in 
vindication  of  their  conduct,  and  both  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  Privy  Council. 

A  more  ill-advised  measure  could  hardly  have  Reference  to 

J  the  Privy 

been  taken.  There  should  have  been  no  reasonable  Council, 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  have  been 
pursued.  After  the  disclosure  which  had  taken 
place  (it  mattered  not  by  what  means)  Hutchin- 
son and  Oliver  should  have  been  removed  from 
their  posts.  Any  hesitation  to  take  this  step 
could  not  fail  to  be  interpreted  as  an  adoption 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  of  the  extreme  opinions 
and  arbitrary  counsels  of  its  representatives  in 
the  Colony.  And  even  if  such  views  had  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  those  of  the  English 
Government,  as  in  the  main  they  did,  the  pre- 
mature avowal  of  them  was  in  the  last  degree 
impolitic  and  indiscreet.  In  any  case,  the  re- 
ference of  the  matter  to  the  Privy  Council  was 
without  any  apparent  object.  The  authorship  of 
the  letters  being  admitted,  the  only  question  was, 
whether  persons  who  had  committed  themselves 
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Ch.  18.  to  the  opinions  contained  in  those  letters  were, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  under 
existing  circumstances,  fit  to  administer  the 
government  of  a  dependency  of  the  British 
Crown  ?  That  was  a  question  for  the  King's 
responsible  government,  and  for  them  alone 
to  determine. 

But  the  reference  of  this  question  to  the  Privy 
Council  was  not  merely  a  pitiful  evasion  of  their 
plain  duty  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  The 
public  discussion  of  a  difference  between  the 
Vicegerent  and  the  local  legislation  of  a  distant 
colony,  involving  high  and  delicate  points  of 
policy,  and  involving  nothing  else,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  law  suit  between  private  parties,  was 
in  itself  derogatory  both  to  the  Crown  and  its 
dependency ;  while  the  angry  conflict  of  the  hired 
lawyers  on  both  sides,  could  not  fail  to  degrade 
and  exacerbate  the  quarrel. 

Scene  at  the  The  scene  at  the  Privy  Council  when  this 
unhappy  matter  was  debated,  fulfilled  the  worst 
anticipations  that  could  have  been  formed.  The 
Ministry,  while  affecting  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  the  Privy  Council  for  their  unbiassed 
Report,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonial 
Governors,  by  appointing  one  of  the  law  officers 
as  their  counsel.  The  Assembly  retained  Dunning, 
the  celebrated  Opposition  lawyer.  It  has  been 
idly  said,  that  this  great  advocate,  conscious  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  cause,  spoke  without  his  usual 
force  and  effect.  A  practised  counsel  could  not  fail 
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to  be  aware,  that  the  point  on  which  his  case  was  Ch.  l8- 
least  defensible,  was  the  surreptitious  possession  ~ 
and  dishonorable  publication  of  the  letters,  for  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  of  which  his  client  must 
be  held  responsible.  But  with  consummate  ability 
and  discretion  Dunning  took  higher  ground.  He 
treated  the  personal  defence  of  Franklin  as  subsi- 
diary and  independent  of  his  main  position,  which 
in  fact,  was,  that  he  had  no  locus  standi  before 
the  Court.  He  denied  the  existence  of  a  Us  mota. 
He  denied  that  the  Petition  of  the  Assembly, 
which  he  was  concerned  to  vindicate,  alleged  any 
crime  or  made  any  accusation.  It  merely  ap- 
pealed to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  and  made 
no  demand  for  justice.  It  was  a  matter  for  the 
King  to  grant  or  refuse.  His  clients  had  no  im- 
peachment to  make,  no  evidence  to  produce.*  On 
the  other  side,  every  art  of  unscrupulous  ad- 
vocacy was  resorted  to  by  the  Solicitor- General 
to  disparage  the  Assembly,  and  the  American 
people,  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  and  ap- 
plauding audience.  It  would  have  been  well  had 
the  expression  of  feeling  been  confined  to  the 
spectators ;  but  the  members  of  the  august  tri- 
bunal itself  could  not,  many  of  them,  forbear 
from  indecent  and  insulting  expressions  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  Famed 
as  he  was  for  his  sarcastic  oratory,  Wedderburn 
surpassed  himself  in  the  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  his 

a  BURKE'S  Correspondence ,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 
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Ch.  18.  invective  against  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts, 
and  their  distinguished  representative  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  not  scrupled  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  Franklin  in  the  affair  of  the  letters,  as 
unworthy  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman. 
But  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  Franklin  was  placed. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  organ  and 
representative,  at  the  British  Government,  of  the 
Colony  which  was  foremost  in  the  assertion  of 
American  liberties.  He  was  instructed  to  claim 
certain  concessions  and  privileges,  as  the  almost 
unanimous  demands  of  his  countrymen.  And 
after  having  maintained  these  pretensions  con- 
sistently for  a  succession  of  years,  he  was  now 
told  that  he  had  been  attempting  to  mislead  the 
English  Government,  by  representing  as  the  sense 
of  the  Colony  what  was  really  the  clamour  of  a 
few  demagogues.  I  do  not  desire  to  overstate 
this  apology.  Franklin  was  well  aware,  the  popu- 
lar leaders  at  Boston  were  well  aware,  that  the 
sentiments  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  had  ever 
been  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Home 
Government,  than  with  the  opinion  of  the  Assem- 
bly. But  the  American  Envoy  was  willing  that  his 
party  should  profit  by  an  opportunity  so  favour- 
able as  the  discovery  of  this  correspondence, 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  power.  He 
saw  that  the  crisis  of  American  affairs  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  the  great  question  whether 
the  Colony  or  the  parent  State  was  to  give  way 
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must  soon  be  determined.  Some  new  impulse  Ch.  18. 
was  wanting  to  raise  the  tone  of  provincial  ~ 
patriotism  to  the  revolutionary  pitch  ;  some 
stronger  bond  of  union  between  the  different 
independent  settlements  than  any  which  yet 
existed  must  be  supplied ;  and  the  disclosure  of 
treachery,  or  what  might  pass  for  such,  on  the- 
part  of  native  Americans  holding  high  office  in 
the  Colony,  seemed  to  furnish  the  occasion  which 
was  wanted.  This  affair  of  the  purloined  letters 
was,  in  a  word,  one  of  those  transactions  of  which 
history  affords  numerous  examples,  of  a  great 
end  being  advanced  by  unworthy  means.  It  was 
a  transaction  to  which  "Washington  would  not 
have  stooped,  but  was  level  to  the  morality  of 
Franklin. 

Whatever  might  have  been  Franklin's  fault,  the  Partiality  of 
conduct  of  his  judges  was  such  as  to  show  that 
the  semblance  even  of  impartiality  was  not  to  be 
expected  when  colonial  grievances  were  concerned. 
While  the  Solicit  or- General  was  denouncing  the 
American  agent,  in  language  of  studied  derision, 
as  a  traitor,  a  thief,  a  treacherous  spy,  unsafe  to 
be  admitted  to  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  the 
members  of  the  Council,  Earl  Gower,  the  presi- 
dent, setting  the  example,  expressed  by  laughter 
and  gestures  of  applause,  their  sympathy  with 
the  advocate.  Lord  North  alone  maintained  an 
imperturbable  gravity.  The  minister  felt  it  was 
no  laughing  matter.  And,  perhaps,  the  sympathy 
of  one  who  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  as 
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Ch.  18.  well  as  a  humane  and  high-bred  gentleman,  would 
have  inclined  more  to  the  venerable  philosopher 
and  man  of  letters,  who  stood  alone  amidst  a  host 
of  insulting  foes,  than  to  the  venal  and  shameless 
lawyer,  who  so  impudently  affected  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  truth  and  honor. 

Final  decision.  That  the  decision  of  such  a  tribunal  would  be 
against  the  petition  of  the  Assembly  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  But  it  was  hardly  to  have  been 
expected  that  even  a  packed  body  of  King's 
friends  and  courtiers  should  have  gone  the  length 
of  reporting  as  '  frivolous  and  vexatious  '  a  docu- 
ment, which  submitted  that  persons  who  had 
recommended  measures  directly  subversive  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  colony  were  unfit  to 
hold  office  as  the  representatives  of  the  Crown. 

In  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  Council, 
the  petition  of  the  colony  was  rejected,  and 
Franklin  was  immediately  dismissed  from  the  im- 
portant office  of  Postmaster-General  in  America, 
which  he  had  held  for  some  years. 

Quarrel  with        I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  disastrous 

the  colonies  . 

inflamed.  passage  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  her 
American  dependencies,  because,  in  common  with 
most  writers  on  the  subject,  I  consider  the  breach 
to  have  been  thenceforward  irreparable.  Up  to 
this  period,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
dispute  might  have  been  accommodated,  and  the 
colony  reconciled  for  the  time,  at  least,  to  British 
dominion.  But  those  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof 
from  the  councils  of  the  patriotic  party,  still  con- 
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fiding  in  the  justice  and  generosity  of  the  British     Ch.  18. 
nation,  were   now   content   to   unite   with  their 
countrymen  in  obtaining,  by  other  means,  the  re- 
dress which  they  had  hitherto  sought  by  remon- 
strance and  supplication. 

Measures  were  now  adopted  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  tending  to  precipitate  the  rupture. 
Soon  after  the  Petition  of  the  Boston  Assembly 
had  been  disposed  of,  intelligence  arrived  in  Eng- 
land of  the  refusal  to  admit  the  tea  ships.  This 
was  considered  an  affair  of  such  gravity  that  it 
was  formally  communicated  by  a  message  from 
the  Crown  to  both  Houses.  A  Bill  was  imme- 
diately introduced  to  close  the  port  of  Boston ; 
and,  after  a  faint  shew  of  opposition,  was  passed 
through  its  stages  as  rapidly  as  the  forms  of  Par- 
liament permitted.  This  arbitrary  proceeding 
could  be  justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
lawless  destruction  of  the  cargoes  had  been  insti- 
gated or  approved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
—  an  assumption  which  was  no  doubt  founded  in 
fact ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
gross  error  of  the  English  government  in  not  pre- 
viously righting  itself  by  founding  the  measure  on 
a  demand  and  refusal  of  the  local  authorities  to 
make  reparation. 

Concurrently  with   this    measure,   an   act  was  Alteration  of 

m  n  -\/r          the  Charter  of 

passed  to  alter  the  Charter  of  the  Colony  of  Mas-  Massachusetts, 
sachusetts  in  some  important  particulars.      The 
appointment  of  judges,   magistrates,  and  sheriffs 
belonged  to  the  Colonial  Council,  and  the  Council 
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Ch.  1 8.  was  elected,  like  the  Assembly,  by  popular  suf- 
frage. The  new  law  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
transferred  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the 
judges,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  law,  to  the 
governor,  and  vested  the  nomination  of  the  Council 
exclusively  in  the  Crown.  These  provisions  were 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous  letters,  the 
discovery  of  which  had  lately  given  such  an  im- 
pulse to  the  Colonial  question.  The  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Council  was,  however,  a 
measure  in  itself  wise  and  just;  but  though  the 
appointment  of  the  ministers  of  justice  should  be 
wholly  disconnected  from  a  body  which  owes  its 
existence  to  popular  election,  it  did  not  follow  that 
a  power  upon  the  exercise  of  which  all  security  to 
freedom  and  property,  and  all  confidence  in 
government  ultimately  depends,  should  be  left  in 
the  head  of  the  local  administration.  The  supreme 
executive  authority,  far  removed  from  provincial 
intrigues  and  influence,  should  have  reserved  the 
power  of  appointing  the  judges,  if  not  the  inferior 
officers  of  the  law.  But  these  measures,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  were  sure  to  be  denounced 
in  the  colony  as  an  arbitrary  confiscation  of 
chartered  rights  and  an  open  invasion  of  popular 
privileges.  A  government  which  passed  such 
measures  as  the  Boston  Port  Act,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Government  Act  should  have  been 
prepared  to  enforce  its  authority  by  arms.  And 
so  indeed  they  were.  Concurrently  with  the  en- 
actment of  these  laws,  a  significant  change  was 
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made  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts.     The,     PJ»- l8- 
House  of  Assembly  had  petitioned  for  the  recall,       i 
of  Hutchinson.    Their  prayer  was  contemptuously 
rejected.    But  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Hutchinson 
was  removed,  and  his  successor  was  General  Gage, 
the  Commander-in- Chief  in  North  America.     At 
the  same  time  a  bill  was  passed  for  quartering  and 
billetting  troops  throughout  the  North  American 
colonies. 

All  these  measures  were  encountered  in  their  Opposition  of 

the  Whigs. 

passage  through  Parliament  by  opposition  from 
the  Whig  leaders,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  party 
had  from  the  commencement  of  the  American 
troubles  given  a  general  support  to  the  coercive 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  American  cause 
was  sustained  only  by  the  argument  and  eloquence 
of  the  few  distinguished  statesmen,  who  had  always 
recommended  counsels  of  a  more  wise  and  generous 
character. 

The  debates  on  American  affairs  during  this  FOX'S  dcser- 

tion  from  the 

session  afforded  the  occasion  to  Charles  Fox  of  Tories, 
finally  separating  himself  from  the  Tories.  Holding 
an  inferior  place  in  the  Government,  his  frequent 
insubordination  had  incensed  even  the  placable 
temper  of  his  chief;  and,  on  his  opposing  the 
Colonial  measures  of  this  year  with  characteristic 
vehemence,  Lord  North  deprived  him  of  his  office, 
by  a  letter,  the  caustic  brevity  of  which  added 
poignancy  to  the  mortification  of  a  dismissal. 

A  remarkable  proof  that  the  differences  between  State  of 

,,.  n,  ,  1111    opinion  as  to 

the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  had  at  length  the  Colonies. 
VOL.  n.  o 


PETITION  TO  THE  CROWN. 

arrived  at  an  issue,  was  found  in  the  change  which 
at  this  time  took  place  in  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  some  eminent  men  on  either  side.  Conway, 
Dowdeswell,  Thomas  Townshend,  and  other 
Whigs,  who  had  hitherto  favored  the  pretensions 
of  the  colonists,  now  supported  the  measures  of 
the  government.  While  Washington  and  others, 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  violence  of  the 
Boston  party,  in  the  hope  that  a  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country  might  yet  be  effected, 
now  committed  themselves  heartily  and  without 
reserve  to  measures  of  resistance.  When  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  arrived  in 
America,  the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  which  Wash- 
ington resided,  adopted  a  resolution  simultane- 
ously with  Massachusetts  itself,  that  a  general 
Congress  of  delegates  from  the  provinces  should 
assemble  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs;  and 
Washington  declared  his  readiness  to  raise  a 
thousand  men  at  his  own  charge  and  lead  them  to 
Boston.  He  was  also  present  at  a  meeting  which 
adopted  a  petition  to  the  king,  enumerating  in 
emphatic  terms  the  grievances  of  the  colonies, 
beseeching  his  Majesty  not  to  reduce  his  faithful 
subjects  in  America  to  desperation,  and  warning 
him  that  e  from  a  sovereign  there  could  but  be 
one  appeal.1 

The  Boston  Port  Act  was  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  preparations  were  made  to  com- 
memorate that  day  as  an  era  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  people  of  Boston  were  too  far 
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committed  to  stand  still ;  they  must  either  recede  Ch.  18. 
or  advance  in  their  conflict  with  the  British  go- 
vernment.  But  they  never  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  their  proceedings  were  marked  by  judgment 
and  policy,  as  well  as  by  firmness  and  vigor. 
Every  measure  which  they  took  was  calculated,  at 
once,  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  the  executive,  and 
to  engage  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  26th  of  A  fast  day 
May,  the  Assembly  addressed  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  day  for  a  general  fast,  on  account  of 
the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  province.  The 
answer  to  this  insulting  demand  was,  of  course,  a 
refusal;  and  the  governor  alarmed  at  the  spirit 
thus  manifested,  adjourned  the  Assembly  until 
the  yth  of  June,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  Salem, 
in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. The  House  on  re-assembling  voted  a 
sarcastic  address  to  the  governor,  affecting  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  appointment,  and  express- 
ing a  hope  that  his  administration  would  present 
a  happy  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  They 
voted  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the  expences 
of  a  General  Congress;  and  were  preparing  a 
manifesto  condemning,  in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms,  the  conduct  of  the  English  government, 
and  almost  inculcating  the  duty  of  rebellion, 
when  the  governor  anticipated  them  by  a  hasty 
dissolution.  And  thus  closed  the  last  provincial 
parliament  which  met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  crown. 

o  2 


,  96  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT. 

Ch  1 8.  The  dismissal  of  the  assembly,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  increased  the  agitation.  Public 
Final  dismis-  opinion,  no  longer  allowed  a  vent  through  the 
constitutional  channel,  broke  out  in  the  town 
meetings  and  committees  of  correspondence.  Re- 
solutions were  passed,  pledging  the  people  to 
renounce  all  commercial  dealings  with  Great 
Britain,  and  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
countrymen  who  should  act  otherwise.  And  this 
compact,  in  imitation  of  the  stern  confessors  of 
liberty  from  whom  they  sprung,  the  people  of 
New  England  called  a  ( solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant.' But  the  measure  upon  which  all  their 
energies  were  concentrated,  and  to  which  they 
exhorted  the  other  States,  was  the  consideration 
of  a  plan  of  united  action  by  means  of  a  General 
Representative  Congress. 

Before  the  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  to  revive  and  enforce  the 
obnoxious  policy  of  taxation,  the  friends  of  British 
connection  far  exceeded  the  independent  party 
in  wealth,  if  not  in  numbers,  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts; but  in  all  the  other  North  American 
Colonies,  they  were  decidedly  preponderant.  And 
up  to  the  moment  when  the  first  collision  of  arms 
took  place,  there  was  a  considerable  minority  re- 
luctant to  go  extreme  lengths  in  opposition  to 
the  mother  country,  and  decidedly  averse  to  sepa- 
ration. A  frank,  unhesitating,  and  unqualified 
change  of  policy,  would,  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
for  the  time  at  least,  have  preserved  the  Colonies, 
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and  averted  the  peril  and  humiliation  of  the  rup-     Ch.  18. 
ture  which  ensued.     But  the  pride  and  obstinacy        ~ 
of  the  King,  supported  as  they  unhappily  were, 
in  this   instance,  by  the    domineering    character 
of  the   English  people,    determined  at   its    com- 
mencement,   the    character    and    result    of    this 
quarrel. 

An  arrogant  contempt  for  the  American  people,  General  con- 
pervaded  English  society.  The  Colonists  were  colonies, 
haughtily  regarded  as  degenerate  from  the  great 
parent  race.  Their  pretensions  to  an  equality 
of  civil  privileges  were  considered  presumptuous. 
Their  personal  courage  even  was  disparaged. 
And,  it  is  certain,  that  the  agents  and  parasites 
of  the  crown  were  too  prone  to  flatter  this  inso- 
lent spirit  of  depreciation.  To  the  last  it  was 
believed,  that  the  empty  bluster  of  the  provin- 
cials would  subside  before  the  unshaken  will  of 
the  central  government;  and  even  when  this 
opinion  was  dissipated  by  the  events  of  Lexington 
and  Ticonderoga,  no  doubt  existed  of  the  ultimate 
suppression  of  the  revolt. 

When  the  acts  of  the  imperial  parliament  for  Exasperation 

A  of  the  s'ate  of 

the  alteration  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  for  Massachusetts 
transferring  political  offenders  in  that  colony  to  the 
English  tribunals,  and  for  quartering  troops  upon 
the  inhabitants  were  promulgated  through  the 
province,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
even  the  semblance  of  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  crown ;  and  General  Gage,  finding  his  re- 
monstrances vain,  and  his  proclamations  unheeded, 


198  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY. 

Ch.  1 8.  no  longer  hesitated  to  make  open  preparations  for 
military  defence.  He  drew  together  all  the  troops 
at  his  disposal,  and  fortified  a  narrow  isthmus, 
called  Boston  neck,  by  which  alone  the  town  was 
accessible  on  the  land  side. 

Armed  These   hostile   demonstrations  were   answered 

with  alacrity  by  the  insurgents.  Armed  confe- 
deracies were  formed  by  the  country  people,  as 
well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  but  they 
cautiously  refrained  from  open  violence  until  a 
fitting  opportunity  offered. 

inability  to  The  time  arrived  for  appointing  the  Council 
'  according  to  the  new  law ;  but  of  the  members 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  though  amounting 
only  to  thirty- six,  there  were  found  only  twenty- 
four  friends  of  British  connection  who  were 
willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary oaths.  The  Council,  therefore,  could  not  be 
constituted.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Go- 
vernor recalled  the  writs  for  the  new  Assembly 
which  was  to  meet  in  October ;  but  the  members 
already  elected,  voted  the  proclamation  illegal, 
and  in  default  of  the  Governor's  appearance  to 
inaugurate  the  Assembly  with  the  usual  for- 
malities, they  declared  themselves  a  provincial 
Congress,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  exercise, 
not  only  the  functions  of  a  legislative  body,  but  to 
assume  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Goverment. 
They  formed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  which  or- 
ganized a  militia  force,  appointed  the  officers, 
received  reports,  and  directed  the  sheriffs  and 
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collectors  of  taxes  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Ch.  18 
public  taxes,  subject  to  their  orders.  General 
Gage  issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  this 
Assembly  and  their  acts,  as  seditious  and  treason- 
able. The  proclamation  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  orders  of  the  Convention  were 
implicitly  obeyed. 

While  the  popular  cause  was  thus  prosperous  at  Confess  at 
Boston,  the  great  Congress  of  the  States  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia.  All  the  North  American 
Colonies  sent  delegates,  with  the  exception  of 
Georgia,  which,  though  foremost  in  co-operating 
with  the  New  England  party,  was,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  unrepresented  on  this  moment- 
ous occasion.  The  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  their  respective  States  were  sent  on  this 
eventful  mission.  The  two  Adamses,  whose 
patriotic  ardour  was  tempered  by  prudence  and 
skill,  appeared  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts.  Pa- 
trick Henry  and  Washington,  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  Virginia;  the  one  celebrated  as  the 
greatest  orator  of  America;  the  other  already 
noted  for  his  superior  wisdom,  virtue,  and  au- 
thority. Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
produced  so  great  an  effect  in  America,  on  the 
question  of  British  taxation,  was  chosen  as  the 
delegate  of  his  province.  Peyton  Randolph, 
Quincey,  Jefferson,  and  others,  whose  names  were 
soon  to  become  famous,  are  found  among  the 
fifty-six  members  of  the  first  Congress.  There 
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Ch.  18.  were  a  few  merchants  and  men  of  large  landed 
1774  property  among  the  number,  but  the  greater  pro- 
portion consisted  of  lawyers.  Some  of  them  had 
from  the  first,  taken  a  decided  part  against  the 
measures  of  the  Home  Government ;  but  few  of 
the  violent  democratic  opponents  of  British  con- 
nexion, were  sent  to  Philadelphia ;  the  great  ma- 
jority were  men  of  moderate  views,  determined, 
indeed,  on  the  redress  of  certain  grievances,  but 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  connexion  with  the 
mother  country.  Several  of  the  delegates,  in- 
deed, brought  express  instructions  from  their 
constituents  on  this  point. 

The  Congress  conducted  their  deliberations 
with  closed  doors ;  but  there  could  have  been 
little  question  as  to  the  course  they  were  bound 
to  pursue.  A  consultative  body  armed  with  no 
direct  powers,  they  could  do  no  more  than  ratify- 
by  their  authority  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial 
assemblies.  They  also  drew  up  their  Declaration 
of  Rights,  enumerating  and  reviewing,  according 
to  the  precedents  of  State  papers  of  this  class, 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and 
asserting  the  well-known  claims  of  civil  liberty, 
the  rights,  namely,  of  representative  institutions, 
of  self-taxation,  of  free  discussion,  of  local  trial 
by  jury.  The  statement  of  these  several  rights 
and  privileges  was  pointed  by  reference  to  the 
recent  acts  of  the  British  Government.  The 
perseverance  in  attempts  at  taxation,  the  pro- 
hibition of  public  meetings  to  discuss  grievances, 
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the  violation  of  charters  by  altering  the  consti-  Ch.  18. 
tution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  change  of 
venue  in  criminal  indictments  were  all  acts  of 
oppression  and  wrong,  to  which  they  plainly 
declared  that  the  people  of  America  would  not 
submit. 

These  topics  were  varied  in  three  other  papers  Papers  of 
of  a  similar  character,  addressed  respectively  to 
the  Colonies,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain.  These  papers  were  highly  credit- 
able to  the  literary  ability  and  good  sense  of 
their  authors.  Precise  in  statement,  measured 
in  language,  well  reasoned,  and  dignified  in  style, 
they  were  calculated  to  made  an  impression  upon 
those  who  dissented  most  widely  from  their  con- 
clusions.a 

Still,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  precautions 
which  they  adopted  of  debating  with  closed  doors, 
and  of  resolving  that  no  division  of  opinion 
should  appear  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings, 


a  I  cannot  quite  concur,  however,  in  the  eulogium  pronounced 
upon  the  papers  of  Congress  by  Lord  Chatham.  '  When  your 
lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America 
when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,  you 
cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own. 
For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and 
observation  —  and  it  has  been  my  favourite  study  —  I  have  read 
Thucydides,  I  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the 
world  —  that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion  under  such  a  complication  of  difficult 
cirumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference 
to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.' —  Speech  in  the  Lords, 
2oth  January,  1775. 
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Ch.  18.  it  is  probable  that  this  famous  assembly  would 
have  separated  without  having  arrived  at  any 
result,  and  certainly  without  having  exhibited  to 
their  constituents  and  to  England  that  formidable 
display  of  union,  discretion  and  firmness  which 
excited  so  much  admiration  and  respect.  The 
Congress  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter. 
They  met  under  circumstances  by  no  means 
promising.  The  representatives  of  the  different 
States  were  for  the  most  part  personal  strangers 
to  each  other.  The  democratic  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  New  England  provinces,  so  far  from 
being  acceptable  to  the  other  States,  was  re- 
garded by  them  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
Accordingly,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
nobody  appeared  willing  to  take  the  lead,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  pause  that  Patrick  Henry, 
the  eloquent  and  zealous  representative  of  Virginia, 
rose  up  and  uttered  a  few  stirring  sentences. 

The  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  conscious  of 
the  prejudice  against  the  extreme  counsels  which 
they  were  expected  to  advocate,  studiously  kept 
back.  It  was  not  until  after  much  animated 
discussion  that  the  Congress  could  arrive  at  an 
agreement  upon  any  point.  At  length  a  pro- 
position was  made  which  fairly  put  the  sense  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  test.  Mr.  Galloway,  one  of  the 
members  for  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune  and  influence,  brought  forward  a  plan 
for  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  on 
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the  subject  of  legislation.  The  principle  of  his  Ch-  l8- 
proposal  was,  that  over  all  matters  of  local  con- 
cern,  the  provincial  assemblies  should  have  ex- 
clusive control ;  but  in  questions  of  a  mixed 
character  involving  considerations  of  general  and 
imperial  interest,  there  should  be  a  concurrent 
action  between  the  local  legislatures  and  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  His  idea  seemed 
to  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  relation  some- 
what analogous  to  that  which  exists  between  the 
two  Chambers  in  the  system  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution ;  but  his  details  were  imperfectly  denned; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  scheme  could  ever 
have  been  reduced  to  a  practical  form.  Never- 
theless, the  proposal  was  eagerly  supported  by 
the  friends  of  British  connection;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  and  arguments  of  the 
patriotic  party,  who  saw  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  proposal  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  stultify  the  Congress,  it  was  rejected  only  by  a 
single  vote.b  Galloway,  the  mover,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  arms  were  taken  up,  joined  the 
Royalists. 

After  this  trial  of  strength,  the  moderate  party  Moderate 

party  over- 

m  Congress  gave  way  to  the  energy  and  deter-  ruled, 
niination    of    those   who    denounced    the    policy 
of  compromise,   and  no   serious   opposition  was 
offered   to   the  vigorous  counsels   which    subse- 
quently prevailed. 


b  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams.     Boston,  1856.       Diary, 
vol.ii.  p.  377,  n. 
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Ch.  1 3.  Parliament  was  occupied  during  the  sessions 
of  1773 — 4,  chiefly  by  East  Indian  and  American 
East  Indian  affairs.  The  colonial  measures,  though  sanc- 
atfairs.mc  m  tioned  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and 
some  of  them  without  a  division,  underwent  se- 
vere scrutiny  and  strong  animadversion.  Dun- 
ning, Dowdeswell,  Barre,  Fox,  at  different  stages 
of  the  discussions,  opposed  the  bills  with  great 
ability ;  but  Burke' s  speech  on  a  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  in  April  1774,  was  a 
finished  specimen  of  the  highest  order  of  elo- 
quence. The  whole  history  of  the  American 
question  was  comprised  in  this  splendid  composi- 
tion, together  with  every  argument  that  could  be 
urged  against  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  recent 
legislation  for  the  colonies;  yet  the  style  is  so 
diffuse,  so  discursive,  and  so  redundant  in  illus- 
tration, that  the  perspicuity  of  the  statement  is 
dimmed,  and  the  chain  of  the  reasoning  is  relaxed, 
and  sometimes  dropped.  Some  topics  are  also 
introduced,  which  have  only  a  collateral  and  inci- 
dental connexion  with  the  subject.  The  characters 
of  the  statesmen  who  took  foremost  parts  in 
American  politics  —  Grenville,  Charles  Town- 
shend,  Chatham,  and  Lord  North  —  admirable  as 
they  were,  could  only  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  wrongs  of  America,  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  and  the  perils  of  a  divided 
empire.  This  great  oration  produced  little 
effect  upon  the  House.  While  speeches,  which 
it  is  an  effort  to  read,  have  carried  away  the  au- 
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dience,  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  which  will  be  ClviS. 
studied  with  delight  as  long  as  the  language  en- 
dures, was  barely  tolerated  by  a  listless  and  impa- 
tient assembly.  Though  a  master  of  composition, 
and  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  he 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  more  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  an  orator.  With  the  aspect  and  man- 
ner of  a  pedagogue,  a  monotonous  voice  and  a 
provincial  brogue,  his  singular  ignorance  of  tact 
and  taste,  gave  perpetual  offence  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious audience  in  the  world.  The  speeches  of 
Burke  abound  with  passages  the  conception  of 
which  is  so  exquisite,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
execrable  delivery  could  have  marred  their  effect. 

I  will  quote  a  single  example  from  the  speech 
on  American  taxation.  He  had  been  shewing  that 
the  tax  of  three-pence  a  pound  on  tea,  payable 
on  entry  at  the  American  port  would,  from 
its  insignificance  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  its 
inadequacy  to  supply  the  place  of  the  duty  for 
which  it  was  substituted,  be  considered  only  as 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  obnoxi- 
ous right  of  imposing  a  customs'  duty. 

(  Could  anything,'  he  said, e  be  a  subject  of  more 
just  alarm  to  America,  than  to  see  you  go  out  of 
the  plain  high  road  of  finance,  and  give  up  your 
most  certain  revenues,  and  your  dearest  interest, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  insulting  your  colonies  ? 
No  man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea 
could  bear  an  imposition  of  three  pence.  But  no 
commodity  will  bear  three  pence,  or  will  bear  a 
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Ch..i8.     penny,   when   the   general    feelings    of  men  are 
j  irritated,  and  two  millions  of  people  are  resolved 

not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of  the  colonies  were 
formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain.  Theirs 
were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden,  when 
called  upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings. 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hamp- 
den' a.  fortune  ?  No!  but  the  payment  of  half 
twenty  shillings  on  the  principle  it  was  demanded 
would  have  made  him  a  slave.  It  is  the  weight 
of  that  preamble,  of  which  you  are  so  fond,  and 
not  the  weight  of  the  duty  that  the  Americans 
are  unable  and  unwilling  to  bear.' 

No  person  acquainted  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  doubt  the  effect  which  this  passage 
must  have  produced,  had  the  delivery  sustained 
the  force  and  pungency  of  the  argument.  What 
would  not  Chatham,  or  his  son,  or  Fox,  or 
Sheridan  have  made  of  it?  Yet,  from  the  lips 
of  Burke,  it  passed  unnoticed. 
Lord  After  an  absence  from  parliament  of  two  years, 

Chatham's  ,  .,  ..  .  , 

Speech.  Chatham  went  down  to  raise  his  voice  once  more 
against  the  fatal  policy,  to  which  the  government 
were  becoming  irretrievably  committed.  His 
speech,  though  wanting  the  fire  of  his  earlier 
displays,  was  in  tone  and  temper  consistent  with 
the  wise  moderation  of  the  counsels  which  he 
urged.  None  of  the  Whig  leaders,  indeed,  encou- 
raged the  Americans  in  their  violent  resistance  to 
the  law.  Rockingham,  writing  to  Burke,  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  the  cargo  of  tea, 
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by  the  people  of  Boston,  declared  their  conduct  Ch-  l8- 
was  not  to  be  justified  ;  Shelburne  expressed  the  17  . 
same  opinion  ;c  and  even  Chatham  condemned  the 
proceedings  at  Boston  as  turbulent  and  unwar- 
rantable. The  Cabinet  itself  was  divided  in 
opinion.  Some  of  the  ministers  concurred  in 
the  moderate  sentiments  of  the  opposition ;  while 
others,  the  minority,  it  is  believed,  in  numbers, 
as  well  as  in  character  and  influence,  were  for 
extreme  measures.  The  former  openly  spoke  of 
the  disturbances  in  Massachusetts,  as  a  commo- 
tion; while  the  latter  were  eager  to  designate 
them  as  open  rebellion.  Lord  Dartmouth,  who 
had  succeeded  Hillsborough  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  with  Lord  North  himself,  were 
all  but  avowedly  for  conciliation ;  while  Suffolk 
and  Sandwich  thought  fit  to  use  the  language 
of  insult  and  defiance  to  the  whole  American 
people.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  doubtful  which 
policy  would  be  adopted;  but  the  strong  will  of 
the  King  was  sure  to  determine  the  wavering 
counsels  of  his  cabinet. 

Among  the  numerous  Colonial  measures  brought  Government 
forward  during  the  session  of  1774,  was  one  of  a 
wise  and  beneficial  character.  This  was  the  bill 
for  the  better  government  of  Canada.  Twenty 
years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  that 
important  province;  and  during  that  period  its 
affairs  had  been  regulated  only  by  occasional 

c   Lord    Shelburne    to    Lord    Chatham,    4th    April,     1774. 
Correspondence. 
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Ch.  1 8.  orders  in  Council.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that 
permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  colony.  So  far  back  as 
1771,  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  been 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  system  of  judicature 
which  then  prevailed,  and  with  reference  to  that 
system,  as  well  as  to  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  prepare  a  new  code  of  civil 
and  criminal  law.  Every  other  source  of  informa^ 
tion  which  could  afford  aid  in  the  adjustment  of 
apt  institutions,  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
consulted,  the  result  being  that  in  1774,  a  plan 
was  matured  for  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

French  popu-  When  it  is  stated  that  the  old  French  popu- 
Canada.  lation  of  Canada  consisted  of  150,000  per- 
sons, while  only  some  360  English  settlers  were 
scattered  over  the  vast  area,  the  absurdity  of 
framing  for  such  a  country,  institutions  analogous 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  must  be  sufficiently 
manifest.  The  French  subjects  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  whose  allegiance  had  been  transferred 
by  the  fortune  of  war  to  George  the  Third,  neither 
understood  nor  desired  those  privileges  which  are 
so  highly  prized  by  people  of  English  descent. 
Accordingly,  in  the  scheme  that  was  prepared, 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  race  which  so 
greatly  preponderated,  were  mainly  considered. 
For  a  representative  chamber,  and  trial  by  jury, 
the  Canadians  cared  nothing;  but  the  free  pro- 
fession of  their  ancient  faith  was  a  privilege  to 
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which  they  attached  the  highest  importance.  Yet  Ch.  18. 
because  this  people  were  denied  the  elective 
franchise,  which  they  could  not  appreciate,  and 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  which  they  did  not 
want,  but  were  allowed  freedom  in  their  religion, 
a  hypocritical  and  bigoted  clamor  was  raised 
against  the  Bill.  The  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
the  commercial  freedom  of  a  neighbouring  pro- 
vince, the  violation  of  chartered  rights,  nay,  the 
very  invasion  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases, 
so  essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject — all 
these  things  were  allowed  to  be  done  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  or  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  England,  on  behalf  of  their 
oppressed  and  distracted  brethren  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  proposed  to  tolerate  the  Roman  Catholic 
form  of  worship,  and  to  respect  the  property  of 
the  Romish  Church,  in  a  province  where  all  the 
inhabitants,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  might 
be  counted  by  the  head,  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  then  an  attempt  was  made  to 
raise  the  old  alarm  of  Popery,  in  connection  with 
the  cant  of  arbitrary  power.  The  Corporation  of 
London  took  the  lead  in  an  unworthy  attempt  to 
raise  a  popular  opposition  to  the  Bill ;  and  what 
is  more  to  be  lamented,  Lord  Chatham  was  so 
ill-advised  as  to  declaim  against  a  measure  which, 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  It  is  to  be 
recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  King,  who  had 
VOL.  n.  p 
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Ch.  1 8.     strong  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims,  that  he  gave  no  countenance  to  the 

1774 

stupid  clamor   which  within,  as  well  as  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  was  partially  excited  on 
this  question. 
Controverted       The  other  proceedings  of  the  Session  of  1774 

Elections. 

require  only  cursory  notice.  The  Act  for  deter- 
mining Controverted  Elections,  which  had  been 
passed  against  much  interested  opposition,  chiefly 
by  the  authority  of  Grenville,  four  years  before, 
was  about  to  expire,  and  a  motion  was  made  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  wise  and  excellent  law. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposal  was  met  by  a  strenuous 
opposition.  None,  indeed,  had  the  assurance 
openly  to  disparage  a  measure  which  provided  for 
the  trial  of  a  simple*  issue  of  fact,  by  judicial 
machinery,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  a  party  vote  of 
the  House,  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  minister 
of  the  day;  but  now  that  the  upright  and  able 
author  of  the  Bill  was  no  longer  spared  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  Parliament  and  the  free 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  the  friends  of 
corruption  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  defeat  this 
wholesome  measure  of  reform.  But  though  no 
man  was  found  openly  to  defend  the  old  system 
of  trying  questions  of  disputed  seats  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  —  a  mode  of  trial  which  was  happily 
described  as  a  tribunal  where  there  were  few  to 
hear,  but  many  to  judge  —  still  there  was  no  want 
of  pretences,  more  or  less  ingenious,  for  getting 
rid  of  the  law.  Lord  North,  with  more  plausi- 
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bility  than  any  of  its  opponents,  urged  that  the  Ch.  18. 
measure  had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  general 
election  which  was  about  to  take  place,  before  it 
became  a  permanent  part  of  parliamentary  law. 
The  most  frivolous  objection  was  made  by  Fox, 
who  was  apprehensive  that  the  privilege  of  the 
House  would  be  impaired  by  delegating  its  powers 
to  a  Select  Committee.  But  the  question  was, 
whether  the  constituencies  had  not  a  prior  right 
that  their  elections  should  be  determined  by 
a  competent  and  impartial  tribunal  ?  And  as  this 
tribunal  consisted  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
itself,  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  House 
underwent  no  compromise.  The  Bill,  though 
opposed  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in 
a  full  House;  and  to  the  credit  of  Parliament 
remained  the  law  until  its  principles  were  farther 
developed  by  the  Act  of  1848. 

One   of   the   most    animated   debates    of    the  Debate  on 

HorneTooke's 

session  was  occasioned  by  a  challenge  thrown  out  Libel, 
to  the  House,  by  a  notorious  libeller,  to  engage  in 
another  conflict  with  the  Press.  And  so  flagrant 
as  well  as  unprovoked,  was  the  insult  offered,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  signal  discomfiture  which 
the  House  had  sustained  in  its  last  rash  quarrel 
with  the  printers,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
could  have  failed  to  obtain  public  sympathy  and 
support,  in  punishing  their  profligate  assailant. 
Parson  Home,  who  had  obtained  an  evil  notoriety 

p2 
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Ch.  18.  for  his  wit  and  impudence,  incited  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  Wilkes  and  other  less  skilful 
antagonists,  in  their  quarrels  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  disposed,  it  seemed,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  this  line  of  political  adventure.  And 
lest  the  House,  discouraged  by  its  late  reverses, 
should  decline  the  contest,  he  made  his  attack  so 
direct  and  pointed,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed.  It  was  at  the  Speaker  himself  that  this 
ribald  priest  thought  proper  to  fling  his  insult ; 
and  the  pretence  was  so  futile  and  frivolous  as 
hardly  to  colour  his  design.  Two  petitions  had 
been  presented  by  the  member  for  Norfolk,  one 
for,  and  the  other  against  a  Local  Inclosure  Bill. 
The  adverse  petition  came  from  a  small  proprietor 
named  Tooke,  a  person  who  patronized  Home, 
and  whose  name  Home  afterwards  assumed.  In 
ordering  these  petitions  to  be  brought  to  the  table 
in  the  usual  way,  the  Speaker,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
matter,  observed,  in  answer  to  some  question  or 
expression  of  opinion,  that  they  were  ordinary 
petitions  on  an  ordinary  Inclosure  Bill.  For  this 
the  Speaker  was  assailed  by  Home,  in  a  long  and 
abusive  letter,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 
He  was  accused  of  a  scandalous  breach  of  trust,  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  House  by  a  false 
assertion  as  to  the  character  of  the  proceeding 
referred  to,  of  wilfully  misleading  the  member  to 
whom  the  petitions  had  been  entrusted,  and  of 
thus  fraudulently  smuggling  the  measure  through 
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the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  pro-     Ch.  18. 
moter  of  the   Bill,  who  was    '  a  creature  of  the 
minister,  the   brother   of  a  chief  justice,   and  a 
connection  of  Lord  Boston.' 

The  Speaker  thought  fit  to  inform  the  House  The  printer 

n      -i  .  ,  T     -[T7-          n  .  summoned  to 

of  this  insult,  and  W oodiall,  the  printer,  was  the  Bar  of  the 
summoned  to  the  bar.  Woodfall  immediately 
named  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  as  the  author  of 
the  libel,  and  Home  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
attend.  This  man,  who  excelled  the  most  skilful 
and  practical  lawyer  in  readiness  and  ingenuity, 
no  less  than  in  coolness  and  assurance,  was  one  of 
those  bullies  whose  pen  and  tongue  were  more 
formidable  than  the  weapons  of  an  ordinary  swag- 
gerer. He  had  been  engaged  in  several  contests, 
and  whatever  the  quality  of  his  antagonist,  had 
always  obtained  the  advantage.  His  disputes 
with  Junius  and  Wilkes  were  still  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  town.  His  subsequent  altercations 
with  the  Attorney  General  who  prosecuted,  and  with 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  who  tried  him  for  his  life, 
were  remarkable  examples  of  ready  wit,  courage, 
and  effrontery.  In  provoking  a  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  Home  appears  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  City ;  for  when  the  officer  of 
the  House  came  to  serve  him  with  the  order,  he 
was  found  with  Oliver,  the  Alderman,  who  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  the  printers.  Home  on  receiving 
the  summons,  affected  to  treat  it  as  served  upon 
the  wrong  person,  and  informed  the  messenger 
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Ch.  1 8.  that  wlien  the  House  thought  proper  to  require 
his  attendance,  he  should  be  happy  to  wait 
.upon  it ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chief  clerk 
to  the  same  purport.  Upon  this  report  the  House 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  a  contempt,  and  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  was  directed  to  bring  him  to  the 
bar.  He  accordingly  appeared  in  custody,  and 
was  informed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  gross  libel 
and  breach  of  privilege  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Home  in  reply  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
libel,  but  made  a  long  speech,  the  insolence  of 
which  was  rendered  more  keen  by  the  affectation 
of  deference  and  humility  under  which  it  was 
veiled,  arguing  that  he  could  not  possibly  be 
guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  House,  as  he  had 
sent  such  a  polite  answer  when  the  messenger  first 
waited  upon  him,  and  afterwards  shewed  so  much 
alacrity  in  his  obedience,  when  he  received  their 
second  and  peremptory  order.  Upon  this  Oliver, 
by  previous  concert,  stood  up,  and  moved  that 
Home  had  exculpated  himself,  and  should  there- 
fore be  discharged.  This  motion  was,  of  course, 
negatived,  and  Home  was  required  to  answer  the 
substantive  charge  of  libel.  To  which  Home 
replied,  after  some  impertinence,  that  he  should 
take  the  course  usual  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
plead  e  Not  guilty.'  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
The  House  it  seemed  were  quite  unprepared  for 
this  answer ;  and  a  difficulty  arose  in  proving  the 
authorship  of  the  libel.  The  Solicit  or- General 
said  it  could  not  be  proved  by  confronting  him 
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with  Woodfall,  because  Woodfall  was  himself  in  Ch.  18. 
custody  as  an  accessory  upon  the  same  charge ; 
and  such  evidence  would  consequently  be  a  viola- 
tion of  a  well-established  principle  of  criminal  law. 
Woodfall,  however,  was  called  in,  and  asked 
whether  any  person  was  present  when  Mr.  Home 
gave  him  the  letter  containing  the  libel.  Wood- 
fall  having  replied  in  the  negative,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  adjourn  the  enquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining,  if  possible,  the  necessary  proof.  This 
motion  was  strongly  opposed  both  by  the  friends 
of  the  press,  and  by  those  members  who  desired 
to  redeem  the  House  from  the  ridicule  into  which 
it  had  been  betrayed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Home. 
Among  the  latter  were  Lord  North  and  the  law 
officers.  The  result  was,  that  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  prove  the  case  by  the  journeymen  in 
Woodfall's  printing-office,  the  House  was  com- 
pletely baffled.  Woodfall  was  discharged  because 
he  had  at  once  given  up  the  name  of  the  libeller ; 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  was  discharged,  be- 
cause there  was  no  legal  proof  of  his  identity  with 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  who  had  offered  so  gross 
an  insult  to  the  House. 

While  the  profligate  author  of  this  scandalous  indiscriminate 

r  t  conduct  of  the 

libel  on  the  first  commoner  in  the  country  House, 
thus  escaped  without  punishment,  so  little  dis- 
crimination did  the  House  observe  in  their 
denunciation  of  libels,  that  a  foolish  Jacobite 
paragraph,  reflecting  on  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
was  thought  a  fit  subject  to  be  brought  before  the 
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Ch.  18.  House,  and  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  most 
rising  statesman  and  orator  of  the  day,  Charles  Fox. 
Yet  the  concluding  words  of  the  article  were  un- 
doubtedly true  ;  and  a  more  signal  example  of  their 
truth  could  hardly  have  been  cited,  than  the  very 
man  who  asked  the  House  to  pronounce  it  a  false 
and  scandalous  libel.d  But  in  this  instance,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  the 
House  directed  the  Attorney- General  to  prose- 
cute ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  two  Woodfalls, 
the  respectable  publishers  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
and  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  principal  London 
journals,  were  convicted  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
sentenced  each  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  imprisonment  for  three  months. 
Prevalence  of  This  was  an  age  of  libel  and  slander ;  yet  it 

Slander. 

would  be  unjust  to  represent  the  Press  as  pecu- 
liarly licentious,  or  as  the  only  organ  through 
which  the  prevalent  spirit  of  defamation  and 
falsehood  found  a  vent.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Public  Assemblies,  the  Arts,  the  Drama, 
nay,  even  the  Pulpit,  contributed  to  swell  the 
flood  of  slander  which  inundated  society.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 


d  '  If  we  look  into  morality,  our  governors,  since  that  period 
(the  Revolution),  by  their  wicked  examples  of  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, dissipation,  gaming,  and  every  species  of  wickedness  that 
can  be  committed,  have  so  debauched  the  morals  of  the  people, 
that  morality  is  in  the  same  deplorable  condition  as  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  religion,  viz.,  almost  vanished  from  these  once  happy 
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inadvertently  thanked  their  own  chaplain  for  a     Ch.  18. 

sermon  quite  as  virulent  as  the  libel  for  which 
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the   printers  of   a  newspaper  were  now  visited. 

with  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  license  of 
parliamentary  debate  had  no  doubt  been  ex- 
cessive from  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  The 
names  of  Walpole,  Wyndham,  Yonge,  Pulteney, 
Pitt,  are  associated  with  records  of  parliamentary 
conflicts,  which  for  vehemence  and  ferocity  have  not 
been  equalled,  perhaps,  by  those  of  a  later  period. 
We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  the  great  adminis- 
tration of  Walpole,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the 
vigour  and  fortitude  of  its  chief,  by  the  support 
of  the  Crown,  and  favoured  by  the  best  part,  if 
not  by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  sunk  at  last 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  invective  with 
which  it  was  assailed.  The  rigor,  however, 
with  which  the  Standing  Orders  interdictory  of 
publication  were  enforced,  rendered  the  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  of  those  days  less  known  to 
contemporaries  than  they  are  to  the  present 
generation.  But  when  the  publication  of  the 
debates  became  tolerated  by  connivance,  and  at 
length  in  1774,  after  the  short  but  sharp  struggle 
lately  recorded,  openly  recognized,  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  more  especially  of  the  House 
Commons,  have  been  a  subject  of  daily  and  eager 
interest  to  the  people.  Thus  the  people  became, 
in  a  sense,  parties  to  the  debates  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which,  consequently,  acquired  an  influ- 
ence and  importance  hardly  to  be  appreciated  in 
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Ch-  l8-  later  days,  when  a  powerful  and  intelligent  Press 
has  at  least  divided  the  empire  of  Public  Opinion 
with  the  Senate.  What,  then,  was  the  example 
set  by  that  great  Assembly,  the  Representative 
of  the  People,  which  comprised  men  elevated 
above  their  fellows  by  every  form  of  distinction — 
illustrious  birth,  vast  opulence,  civil  wisdom  and 
moving  eloquence  ?  The  men  who  took  a  fore- 
most part,  seemed  to  be  intent  on  disparaging 
each  other,  and  proving  that  neither  possessed 
any  qualification  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  public 
virtue.  The  language  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  North  was  nightly  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  have  been  exag- 
gerated if  applied  to  the  worst  Government  that 
had  existed  in  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  and  the 
epithets  of  reproach  lavished  personally  on  the 
Minister,  were  applicable  only  to  the  vilest  and 
most  contemptible  of  mankind.  The  terms  of 
insult  were  sometimes,  indeed,  so  gross  and  ex- 
travagant, that  they  rebounded  from  the  victim, 
and  recoiled  upon  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
hurled. 

Charles  Fox,  who  entered  on  public  life  as  the 
follower,  and  who  subsequently  became  the  col- 
league, of  Lord  North,  took  the  lead  in  this 
disgraceful  warfare.  Not  on  one  or  two  occasions 
only,  but  continuously,  night  after  night,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  rising  hope  and  head  of  the 
Whig  party  denounced  his  former  chief  and 
future  ally  as  the  greatest  criminal  in  the  country, 
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called  for  his  blood,  spoke  of  him  as  a  villain  with  Ch.  18. 
whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  be  alone  ;  and  up  to  ^ 
the  eve  of  the  coalition,  desired  to  be  branded  as 
infamous  if  he  ever  formed  a  political  connec- 
tion with  that  Minister.  Barre,  who  had  passed 
from  the  practice  of  gross  insult  to  equally  gross 
adulation  of  Pitt,  was  also  conspicuous  in  parlia- 
mentary defamation.  But  amidst  numerous  slan- 
derers, whom  to  name  would  only  be  to  redeem 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  they  have  sunk,  it 
is  painful  to  record  that  Burke  was  among  the 
foremost  in  this  ignoble  strife.  The  years,  the  phi- 
losophy, the  decorum  which  governed  his  private 
life,  could  not  restrain  this  great  man  from  plunging 
into  the  excess  of  party  violence,  and  from  using 
weapons  which  the  most  impetuous  and  profligate 
of  his  coadjutors  forbore  to  touch.  It  was  not 
enough  for  Burke  to  assail  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  public  character  and  policy  of  the  Minister, 
but  he  must  hold  up  the  bodily  defects  and  in- 
firmities of  the  man — not,  indeed,  to  the  ridicule, 
for  with  all  its  faults  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
Assembly  has  ever  been  that  of  gentlemen  —  but 
to  the  disgust  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  practice  of  evil  speaking  was  at  its  height  Evil  speaking 

3    .  in  Parliament. 

during  the  American  war ;  but  its  prevalence  at 
all  times,  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  reasons  which  were  urged  against  the  publi- 
cation of  the  debates.  Rigby,  and  other  members 
of  long  parliamentary  experience,  maintained  that 
a  daily  report  of  what  was  said  in  the  House  of 
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Ch.  18.  Commons,  could  not  fail  to  lower  it  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public,  and  thus  bring  the  system  of 
representative  government  into  discredit.  But 
public  censure  was  a  certain  remedy  for  the 
abuses  and  irregularities  of  debate.  The  great 
Council  of  the  nation  could  not  long  endure  the 
derision  and  contempt  which  attend  the  vulgar 
squabbles  of  a  vestry.  The  orator  who  might 
venture  to  indulge  his  party  heat  in  the  presence 
of  some  hundred  or  two  of  his  equals,  will  soon  be 
taught  circumspection  when  his  words  are  circu- 
lated through  the  land,  and  criticized  by  thou- 
sands of  readers,  little  subject,  perhaps,  to  the 
passions  of  party,  and  wholly  free  from  the  excite- 
ment of  debate.  Accordingly,  since  the  admission 
of  reporters  for  the  public  journals,  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament.  Personal  invective, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  the  chief  weapon 
of  debate,  was  more  sparingly  resorted  to,  and  is, 
at  length,  almost  wholly  disused  in  parliamentary 
warfare. 

immorality  of      The  STAGE,  at  this  period,  was  either  a  school  of 

the  Stage.  . 

immorality,  or  a  vehicle  of  slander.  The  most 
popular  plays  and  farces,  if  they  were  not  founded 
on  the  scandal  of  the  day,  contained  pointed  allu- 
sions to  the  gossip  of  political  and  fashionable 
society,  and  persons  conspicuous  in  either.  Foote, 
the  most  successful  dramatist  and  accomplished 
actor  of  that  time,  sought  reputation  and  fortune 
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chiefly  in  the  line  of  slander.  His  pieces  were  Ch.  18. 
for  the  most  part  lampoons ;  and  his  performances 
consisted  in  taking  off,  as  it  was  called,  that  is  in 
exaggerated  mimicry  of  individuals  known  to  the 
public,  from  dignitaries  in  Church  and  State, 
down  to  persons  of  the  lowest  degree.  There 
was  only  one  mode  of  escaping  this  persecution 
and  insult,  and  that  was  by  paying  —  an  alterna- 
tive which  Foote  usually  intimated  to  such  of  his 
intended  victims  as  were  rich  enough  to  purchase 
immunity.  On  one  memorable  occasion  he  met 
his  match.  When  the  town  was  occupied  with 
the  adventures  of  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh,  titular  Duchess  of  Kingston,  Foote  waited 
on  the  lady,  and  presented  her  with  the  copy  of  a 
piece  intended  for  representation  at  his  theatre, 
and  to  be  afterwards  published  with  a  dedication 
to  her  grace,  unless  she  thought  proper  to  pay 
him  two  thousand  pounds.  The  libellous  cha- 
racter of  the  performance,  however,  being  too 
manifest,  it  was  interdicted  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  a  correspondence  ensued  between  the  dra- 
matist and  the  duchess  so  extremely  abusive,  that 
though  the  former  had  the  advantage  in  wit,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the 
more  scurrilous.  About  the  same  time,  Foote 
experienced  a  rebuff  from  a  very  different  quarter. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  personal  peculiarities  pre- 
sented a  tempting  subject  for  low  satire,  was, 
among  others,  to  be  e  taken  off'  at  the  Haymar- 
ket ;  but  the  sturdy  moralist  having  been  informed 
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Ch.  1 8.     of  what  was  to  take  place,  bought  a  bludgeon, 
and   announced  his    purpose    of   breaking     the 
jester's  bones  by  way  of  retaliation.     The  provo- 
cation of  course  was  never  given. 
Foote's  Foote's  place  of  amusement  in  the  Haymarket, 

Theatre.  t  m  J 

had  been  originally  opened  by  an  evasion  of  the 
law  which  regulated  dramatic  representations ; 
and  it  was  to  the  patronage  of  the  rich  and  noble 
that  he  was  afterwards  indebted  for  a  license. 
His  stage,  indeed,  was  far  more  attractive  than 
the  patent  theatres,  where  the  regular  drama  was 
performed  by  Garrick  and  Cooke.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  coarse  and  low  morality 
of  these  times,  that  in  private  life  Foote  was  the 
companion  not  merely  of  the  dissolute  idlers  who 
live  to  be  amused,  but  was  received  in  general 
society,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  disreputable 
in  his  character  or  occupation.  The  odious  talent 
of  this  man  was  no  doubt  calculated  to  recom- 
mend him  to  a  class  of  society  of  which  practical 
wit,  gossip,  and  detraction,  formed  the  chief 
excitement.  The  masterpiece  of  the  most  accom- 
plished dramatist  of  the  age,  and  also  the  master- 
piece of  polite  comedy,  after  abating  something 
for  scenic  effect,  and  deducting,  perhaps,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wit,  presents  a  faithful  picture 
of  good  company  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  if  a  new  Sheridan  were 
to  arise,  he  would  not  now  write  a  School  for 
Scandal,  no  more  than  Swift,  had  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  would  have  produced 
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his  Polite  Conversation,   as  an  accurate  sketch   of    Ch.  is. 
the  manners  of  that  age. 

To  say  that  the  Press  was  in  these  days  chiefly  Debased 
sustained  by  libel,  is  merely  to  repeat  that  the  the  PresL° 
taste  of  society  was  depraved.  Literature,  in  a 
highly  artificial  state  of  society,  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  demand  and  supply,  as  any  other  article 
of  trade  and  commerce  which  is  dependant  on  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  Slander  and  satire  being 
called  for,  are  produced  as  readily  as  low  dresses 
and  short  petticoats  are  produced  when  called  for 
by  the  arbitrators  of  millinery.  To  praise  or 
blame  the  morality  or  immorality  of  journalists,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is,  therefore,  to  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  mistaking  effect  for  cause.  If 
the  public  desire  to  be  instructed  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  men  of  character  and  education  will 
come  forward  as  public  instructors.  When  party 
spirit  runs  high,  an  inferior  class  of  journalists 
finds  employment.  Unscrupulous  mercenaries 
and  disappointed  adventurers,  who  will  affirm 
what  they  know  to  be  false,  or  pervert  what  they 
know  to  be  true,  are  the  writers  to  serve  the  turn. 
At  this  period  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for 
the  higher  order  of  political  writing.  Party 
spirit,  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  was  so 
languid,  that  the  public  no  longer  cared  to  read 
how  the  ministry  were  saving  or  ruining  the 
nation.  Pamphleteers,  who  appealed  to  the 
country  on  the  alarming  crisis  of  affairs,  appealed 
in  vain.  But  tracts  which  gave  the  secret  history 
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Ch.  18.  of  the  Princess  Dowager's  intrigues  with  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  or  the  private  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, met  with  a  good  sale.  The  public  were 
much  more  interested  in  the  domestic  history  of  a 
public  man,  than  in  his  political  character  and 
conduct.  Several  periodical  publications  minis- 
tered almost  exclusively  to  the  demand  for  gossip 
and  scandal.  And  these  papers  paid  their  con- 
tributors more  liberally  than  the  respectable 
journals.6  No  great  skill  or  talent  was  required 
to  please  the  taste  of  the  public.  Their  appetite 
was  not  nice,  and  their  credulity  seldom  rejected 
any  fable,  however  gross.  The  story  of  Elizabeth 
Canning  created  greater  interest  than  any  public 
event  which  had  taken  place  for  twenty  years, 
greater  than  the  Excise  scheme,  or  the  war  of 
Jenkins's  ears.  The  ignorant  daughter  of  a 
washerwoman  who  invented  a  tale  which  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  any  but  washerwomen  could 
have  believed/  was  for  a  time  the  topic  of  con- 
versation in  every  society,  and  long  after  she  had 
been  transported  for  perjury,  Elizabeth  Canning 
had,  probably,  as  many  disciples  as  Johanna 


e  "I  am  not  employed  in  the  political  line,  but  in  private 
disputes,'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  this  year  (1772) 
to  T.  Townshend,  explaining  why  he  had  preferred  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  newspapers  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
minister.  Attacks  upon  private  character  were  the  most  liberal 
existing  source  of  newspaper  income.' — FOSTER'S  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

f  HOWELL'S  State  Trials,  Vol.  xix. 
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Southcott.  The  Cock-lane  ghost  was  another  Ch.  18, 
equally  vulgar  delusion,  which  occurred  some 
years  after.  The  age  of  infidelity  was  also  the 
age  of  the  most  childish  credulity.  Anybody 
who  had  a  marvellous  story  to  tell  was  eagerly 
listened  to.  Fortune-tellers,  astrologers,  casters 
of  horoscopes,  prophets  who  fixed  the  day  for  the 
end  of  the  world,  had  numerous  clients  and  devout 
audiences.  The  people,  in  fact,  were  willing  to 
follow  any  impostor,  and  to  believe  any  thing  but 
Revelation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  -  BATTLE  OF 
LEXINGTON  -  BUNKER*  S  HILL  -  WASHINGTON  AP- 
POINTED TO  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY 
-  EXPEDITION  TO  CANADA  -  INSURRECTION  IN 
VIRGINIA. 


Ch.  19.     rpHE  Legislation  of  1774,  brought  the  quarrel 

between  America  and   Great   Britain  to  "  an 
'774- 
Progress  of     issue.     The  people  of  Massachusetts  had  from  the 

America.  '  first  fought  the  battle  of  the  Colonists,  and  if 
they  were  now  to  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  mother  country,  the  Colonial  cause  itself 
must  be  abandoned.  The  revolutionary  party  at 
Boston  were  undismayed  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Government  ;  the  leaders  of  that 
party  were  prepared  for  the  extremity  which 
they  had  long  sought  ;  and  they  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  their  fellow-  colonists  to  support  them 
in  their  resistance  to  the  parent  State.  The 
sufferings  and  privations  inflicted  upon  the  port 
of  Boston  by  their  exclusion  from  commercial 
privileges,  far  from  mortifying  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  only  inflamed  their 
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resentment,  and  tended  still  further  to  widen  a  Ch.  19. 
breach,  already,  perhaps,  irreparable.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  assembled  in  defiance  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  openly  invited  the  peo- 
ple to  assume  arms,  and  to  acquire  military  disci- 
pline ;  while  they  denounced  as  enemies  of  their 
country,  all  persons  who  should  presume  to  sup- 
ply His  Majesty's  troops  with  stores  or  military 
muniments.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Connecticut 
and  Maryland  followed  the  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

General  Gage,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  after  Proceedings  of 

.  ^  .  (jren>  Gage. 

his  assumption  of  the  Government,  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  for- 
tifying a  narrow  isthmus,  called  Boston  Creek, 
which  commanded  the  principal  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  open  country.  To 
this  place  also  he  withdrew  his  troops,  who  had 
already  been  tampered  with  by  the  people.  At 
the  same  time,  he  represented  to  the  Home 
Government  the  dangerous  state  of  the  pro- 
vince; and  urged,  that  such  a  force  should  be 
placed  at  his  disposal,  as  would  enable  him  to 
crush  the  rebellion  at  its  first  outbreak.  But 
he  was  told  by  Ministers  at  home  that  he  had 
only  a  rabble  to  encounter,  and  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  raise  an  army  to  a  war  comple- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  a  disturbance 
so  insignificant.  The  same  despatch  which  con- 
tained the  refusal  of  adequate  military  reinforce- 
ments, instructed  the  Governor  to  take  a  step 

Q  2 
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Ch.  19.     calculated  to  bring  the  quarrel  to  an  immediate 

crisis.      He  was  to  arrest   the  popular  leaders, 

should  they   attempt    to    summon   a   Provincial 

Assembly  in  defiance  of  his  proclamation. 

Preparations        The   Governor,   however,  pressed  by  a  more 

of  the  Militia.  * 

immediate  exigency,  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
this  order  into  execution.      The  provincial  mili- 
tia, in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  oppose 
the  regular  troops ;  and  as  any  further  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  have 
been   imbecile   affectation,    Gage   began   to   take 
measures  for  seizing  the  militia  stores.     He  sent 
a  small  detachment  to  take  possession  of  some 
guns  at  Salem,  but  through  mismanagement  or 
misinformation,   the  officer   in   command   of  the 
party  was  forced  to  retire  without  effecting  his 
object.     A  larger  and  better  appointed  force  was 
sent  up  the   country  to    Concord,  which  it  was 
understood  had  been  made  a  dep6t  for  military 
and  naval  stores  by  the  agents  of  the  Assembly. 
Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  this  expedition 
secret ;  but  surrounded  as  the  Government  was 
by  open  or  disguised  enemies,  all  its  movements 
were  known.     The  troops  were  sent  up  the  river 
St.  Charles  at  night,  and  marched  at  day-break; 
but  they  had  not  advanced  far,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  country  was  already  alarmed ; 
and  at  a  place  called  Lexington,  only  fifteen  miles 
from  Boston,  they  came  up  with  a  body  of  militia 
apparently  on  parade.     These  men  were  ordered 
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to  lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse.     Instead  of     Ch.  19. 
obeying,   they  retired   behind  walls   and  houses, 
from  which  positions  they  fired  upon  the  King's  TheBritish 
troops.     The  detachment  pushed  on  to  Concord,  worsted. 
and    having   captured    some    stores,    hastily   re- 
tired towards  Boston,  harassed  at  every  step  by 
the  American    marksmen,    who   hung   upon   the 
flank  and  rear.     Few  of  them,  probably,  would 
have  reached  the  capital,  had  they  not  been  joined 
at    Lexington   by   the    other   division.       Of    the 
whole  force,  amounting  to  eighteen  hundred  men, 
nearly  three   hundred  were  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  insurgents,  as  the  provincial 
levies  must   henceforth   be    called,  was  under  a 
hundred. 

Although    Gage's    troops    had    in    this    affair  The  Colonists 

0  .          .  .  .  emboldened. 

evinced  the  pertinacity  and  fortitude  which  dis- 
tinguish British  soldiers,  and  had  even  partially 
succeeded  in  performing  the  particular  service 
upon  which  they  had  been  detached,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Concord  was  vaunted  by  the  Colonists 
as  a  discomfiture  of  the  British  arms.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  diminish  that  deference 
for  the  military  predominance  of  the  mother 
country  which  had  hitherto  deterred  the  provinces 
from  proceeding  to  extremities.  In  a  few  days, 
Boston  was  invested  by  a  provincial  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men. 

While  the  Colonists  were  making  active  prepa-  Party  sPirit  in 

England. 

rations  for  war,  and  after  the  conflict  had  begun, 
the  American  question  afforded  fitting  materials 


,0  PARTY  STRIFE  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Ch.  19.  for  party  strife  and  the  display  of  eloquence  in  the 
imperial  parliament.  Lord  Chatham  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
minister  moved  a  string  of  conciliatory  propo- 
sitions. Mr.  Burke  moved  rival  resolutions. 
These  motions  severally  gave  rise  to  acrimonious 
and  lengthened  debates.  Burke  introduced  his 
scheme,  with  one  of  those  philosophical  and  elo- 
quent dissertations  which  are  read  with  admira- 
tion, but  were  listened  to  with  apathy.  Fox 
denounced  the  Government  in  declamations  which 
carried  away  the  audience,  but  which  will  not 
bear  perusal.  Chatham  alone,  recommended  the 
policy  of  a  statesman,  in  a  speech  which  com- 
bined the  better  part  of  oratory  with  an  elevation 
and  force  of  style,  far  surpassing  the  great  con- 
temporaries of  his  youth  or  later  age. 

I  shall  presently  review  these  several  propo- 
sitions :  those  of  the  minister  were  of  course 
adopted  by  Parliament  ;  but  it  was  idle  at 
this  juncture,  to  devise  any  means  of  amicable 
accommodation.  When  the  vote  of  the  British 
Parliament  arrived  in  America,  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington had  been  fought,  and  many  of  the  colonies 
were  in  open  revolt. 
Propositions  The  British  propositions  were,  in  the  first 

to  the  .  r 

Assembly  of    instance,  laid  before  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  J  H 

vania ;  a  colony  in  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
predominated,  and  one,  therefore,  favourable 
to  pacific  counsels;  she  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  the  demonstration  against  them  other 
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country,  and  though  she  had  sent  representatives  Ch.  19. 
to  the  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  her  delegates 
attached  themselves  to  the  party  which  opposed 
extreme  measures.  The  Governor  himself,  the 
respected  descendant,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  honored  founder  of  the  colony,  recommended 
the  overtures  of  the  parent  state  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Assembly,  expressing  his  own 
opinion  in  favor  of  their  candour,  justice,  and  mo- 
deration. The  house,  however,  resolved  unani- 
mously that  they  were  engaged  in  a  common 
cause  with  the  other  colonies,  and  that  they  could 
not  separately  entertain  propositions  in  which 
they  had  only  a  partial  interest.  The  other  pro- 
vinces concurred  in  these  views,  and  the  propo- 
sitions were,  therefore,  referred  to  the  General 
Congress.  This  determination  was  tantamount 
to  a  refusal  of  any  terms,  as  it  was  well-known 
the  British  Government  would  not  treat  with  a 
body  unknown  to  the  law. 

The  General  Congress  re-assembled  at  Phila-  Congress  at 

Philadelphia. 

delphia  on  the  i  oth  of  May,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
functions  of  sovereignty.  They  declared  that  the 
provinces  which  they  represented  should  thence- 
forth be  styled  the  United  Colonies  of  America, 
and  required  all  persons  to  abjure  the  British 
Government,  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
gress themselves.  Decrees  were  passed  for  rais- 
ing an  army,  and  for  the  issue  of  a  provisional 
paper  currency,  upon  the  credit  of  the  new  State. 
By  other  resolutions,  all  dealings  with  the  civil 
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or  military  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  pro- 
hibited, and  to  enforce  the  co-operation  of  those 
colonies  which  might  hesitate,  the  importation  of 
provisions  into  any  fishery,  colony,  island,  or 
place,  which  should  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Congress,  was  absolutely  interdicted. 

The  arrival  of  military  reinforcements  from 
England,  contemporaneously  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  decrees,  forced  the  American  people 
to  the  immediate  alternative  of  rebellion  or  sub- 
mission. In  the  face  of  ten  thousand  disciplined 
British  soldiers,  landed  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
ing the  king's  authority,  and  led  by  officers  of 
high  reputation,  the  question  which  had  been 
agitated  for  ten  years,  was  at  length  reduced  to 
the  infallible  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

The  relief  of  Boston  was  of  course  the  first 
operation  to  be  undertaken.  On  the  arrival  of 
his  reinforcement,  Gage  proclaimed  martial  law  ; 
but  offered  an  amnesty  to  all  (with  the  exception 
of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock),  who  should 
lay  down  their  arms. 

The  reply  to  this,  the  last  proclamation  by  an 
English  governor  of  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  a  military  movement  of  great  import- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  insurgents.  Boston  and 
Charlestown  are  situated  nearly  opposite  to  each 
other,  on  the  right  and  left  banks  respectively  of 
the  river  Charles  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula upon  which  Charlestown  is  built,  rises  an 
eminence,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  whole  of 
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town  of  Boston   can  be  commanded  within  the     Ch.  19. 
range    of    cannon-shot.      This   rising   ground   is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bunker5  s-hill. 

The  importance  of  such  a  position  was  obvious  ;  Bunker's  mil. 
but  as  an  attempt  to  occupy  it  by  either  side 
must  precipitate  an  engagement  which  would 
probably  be  critical,  if  not  decisive  in  its  charac- 
ter, both  the  royalists  and  the  Americans  refrained 
at  first  from  a  movement  in  that  direction. 
Gage,  with  his  limited  force,  would  hardly  have 
been  justified  in  taking  such  a  hazardous  step; 
and  the  insurgents  were  unwilling  to  quit  their 
lines.  But  the  arrival  of  the  British  reinforce- 
ment under  General  Howe,  materially  altered 
the  position  of  the  royalists ;  and  as  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  first  effort  of  the  combined  army 
would  be  to  take  possession  of  Bunker 's-hill, 
the  Americans  determined  to  anticipate  this 
movement.  On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  a  large  body  of  the  provincial  troops 
took  possession  of  the  hill,  and  before  day- 
break they  had  defended  the  position  by  a  for- 
midable intrenchment  and  redoubt.  When  the 
returning  dawn  disclosed  what  had  taken  place, 
a  cannonade  was  opened  by  a  sloop  of  war  which 
lay  in  the  river,  and  by  a  small  battery  on  the 
Boston  side.  In  a  few  hours  two  thousand  Bri- 
tish troops  had  landed  at  Charlestown,  and  this 
force  having  been  formed  in  two  lines,  under 
Generals  Howe  and  Pigott,  advanced  under  cover 
of  artillery  to  assault  the  position.  The  left 
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Ch.  19.  division  on  entering  Charlestown  were  galled  by 
the  sharpshooters  from  the  houses,  which  the  Bri- 
tish set  on  fire ;  and  the  town,  being  built  of  wood, 
was  soon  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Americans 
sustained  the  cannonade  for  several  hours  with 
firmness,  and  waited  until  the  attacking  columns 
had  advanced  to  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
works.  They  then  opened  such  a  close  and 
well-directed  fire  of  musketry,  that  the  British 
were  twice  repulsed;  but  being  rallied  and  re- 
inforced by  General  Clinton,  who  seeing  that  the 
attack  was  likely  to  fail,  had  pushed  across  the 
river  with  his  brigade,  the  position  was  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Americans 
fled  in  disorder. 

Great  loss  of  This  affair  made  it  sufficiently  manifest  that  the 
king's  troops  had  not  to  disperse  an  undisciplined 
rabble,  but  to  encounter  a  militia  which  had 
already  acquired  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
steadiness  of  regular  soldiers,  and  which  were  led 
by  officers  not  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Bunker' s-hill, 
exceeded  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  nearly 
half  the  force  engaged;  while  the  Americans, 
fighting  behind  their  intrenchments  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  day,  suffered  in  a  much  smaller 
proportion.  Altogether,  though  the  result  of 
this,  the  first  engagement,  was  the  defeat  of  the 
insurgents,  yet  the  victory  was  dearly  bought; 
and  the  enemy,  so  far  from  being  dispirited, 
derived  confidence  from  a  struggle  which,  but 
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for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Clinton's  brigade,  Ch.  19. 
would  probably  have  terminated  in  their  favor. 
The  American  force  which  had  been  repulsed 
from  Charlestown,  were  suffered  to  fall  back 
upon  the  line  of  the  rebel  army  without  molesta- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  Boston  was  again  threat- 
ened by  new  works,  planned  with  remarkable  en- 
gineering skill,  and  executed  with  promptitude 
and  regularity. 

The  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  sovereign  Military 
authority  which  they  had  assumed,  proceeded  to 
organise  a  general  military  force,  which  should  be 
the  army  of  the  United  Colonies.  This  army  re- 
cruited by  compulsion,  and  placed  under  regular 
military  law,  was  to  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  General-in-Chief;  and  the  person  selected  to 
fill  this  all-important  office  was,  by  a  singularly 
happy  choice,  the  fittest  person  in  the  Union. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  Washington  —  by  common  consent  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  that  has  adorned  any  age 
or  country  of  the  world.  The  American  general 
was  a  native,  and  a  considerable  landholder,  of  the 
province  of  Virginia,  in  the  legislative  assembly 
of  which  he  had  long  possessed  a  leading  influence, 
acquired  not  by  eloquence  nor  loud  professions  of 
patriotism  —  for  the  one  he  did  not  possess,  and 
the  other  he  despised  —  but  by  integrity,  pru- 
dence, and  aptitude  for  affairs.  Though  un- 
willing to  provoke  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain, 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  what  he  considered 
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Ch  }  9      the  just  claims  of  his  country ;  and  when  he  found 
that  there   was  no  probability  of  obtaining   the 
1774       concession  of  those  claims  by  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrance, he  was  prepared  to  advise  his  coun- 
trymen to  take  up  arms. 

^e  military  experience  of  Washington  was 
necessarily  limited.  He  had,  however,  seen  some 
active  service  in  his  youth,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  French  war,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  local  militia.  But  the  talents  of  a  general  are 
less  dependent  on  education  and  experience,  than 
those  of  any  other  profession.  They  have  been 
displayed  in  perfection  by  youths  who  have  never 
heard  a  shot  fired,  and  by  men  of  middle  age, 
whose  former  lives  have  been  spent  in  civil  em- 
ployments or  pacific  leisure.  Good  sense,  readi- 
ness, and  decision,  are  qualities  of  far  more 
importance  than  regimental  knowledge,  or  even 
the  experience  of  campaigns,  for  the  government 
of  armies  and  their  conduct  in  the  field.  Still 
the  duties  which  Washington  would  have  to  dis- 
charge were  as  various  and  dinicult,  and  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him  was  as  grave  as 
any  which  the  boldest  and  ablest  leaders  of 
mankind  had  ever  undertaken.  He  had  to  con- 
tend against  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  pride 
of  England,  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  her 
dependencies ;  his  army  would  be  composed  of 
raw  recruits  and  of  militia,  to  whom  regular 
service  and  the  harassing  routine  of  a  soldier's 
duty  were  unknown.  He  would  have  to  meet 
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battalions     trained    in     the    best     discipline    of     Ch.  19. 
European    warfare,    on    whose    standards    were 

1 774- 

inscribed  the  names  of  famous  battle-fields  won 
by  their  prowess. 

But  the  military  difficulties  were  only  half,  andEmbarrass- 

ment  of 

perhaps  the  less  formidable  half,  of  the  dim-  Congress, 
culties  which  he  must  surmount.  All  probability- 
was  against  the  maintenance  of  a  union  hastily 
cemented  between  provinces  widely  separated, 
thinly  spread  over  a  vast  continent,  having 
hitherto  held — many  of  them  at  least — little  or  no 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  differing  in  man- 
ners, religion,  and  race.  Nothing  could  be  more 
likely  than  that  jealousy  or  indifference  to  the 
common  cause,  would  be  the  offspring  of  a  pro- 
tracted struggle.  Any  great  military  reverse 
would  be  hazardous  to  the  Union.  Even  after 
Bunker's  Hill,  many  of  the  militia-men  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  stringent  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  others  from  deserting  their 
colours.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  from  the  Congress 
itself,  that  the  greatest  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  power  conferred  on  Washington 
could  not  be  efficiently  exercised,  if  any  real  con- 
trol over  it  was  retained  by  a  popular  assembly. 
Would  the  orators  who  had  so  long  swayed  the 
democracy  of  the  provinces  be  content  to  relin- 
quish their  power  to  a  military  dictator  ?  Might 
not  some  of  the  sober  friends  of  freedom  them- 
selves be  alarmed,  lest  they  should  create  a  too 
powerful  benefactor  to  his  country  ?  Republics 
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Ch.  19.     have  always  been  jealous  of  their  great  men ;  and 
i  it  was  plain,  that   in   the  event  of  the    struggle 

being  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  the  United 
Provinces  must  either  adopt  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  or  allow  the  great  commander,  under 
whose"  auspices  their  independance  had  been 
achieved,  to  assume  the  federal  crown. 

These,  among  other  considerations,  must  have 
been  present  to  the  sagacious  and  reflective  mind 
of  Washington,  when  he  decided  upon  obeying 
the  call  of  his  countrymen  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  their  rebellion  against  Great  Britain. 
Ambition  or  enthusiasm,  which  are  the  ordinary 
stimulants  to  great  and  perilous  enterprises,  had 
little  effect  upon  this  eminent  person.  Good  sense 
and  judgment  governed  his  words  and  actions ; 
and  satisfied  with  the  condition  in  which  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  life  had  been  already  passed,  he 
unwillingly  quitted  a  private  station  at  the  call  of 
public  duty,  and  cheerfully  returned  to  it  when 
that  duty  had  been  discharged. 

^sumeSe  Washington  was  forty-three  years  of  age  when 
command.  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  provincial  army. 
His  family  had  emigrated  from  England  during 
the  civil  troubles,  and  settled  in  Virginia  upon  a 
small  estate.  He  himself  had  in  early  life  followed 
the  profession  of  a  land-surveyor,  but  having  in- 
creased his  fortune  by  marriage,  he  had  retired 
from  practice,  and  employed  himself  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  estate,  and  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
a  country  gentleman.  In  this  capacity,  he  had 
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acquired  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  and  ulti-     Ch.  19. 
mately  a  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  province.     For 
some  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial  assembly,     and  was    chosen   as  one   of   its 
representatives  at  the  Congress. 

A  long  address,  recapitulating  all  the  grievances  Address  of 
of  which  the  colonies  had  complained,  and  justify-  the  army.  ° 
ing  resistance  by  force,  was  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  read  to  the  army  by  Washington,  on 
assuming  his  command.  But  the  general  had 
soon  occasion  to  inform  the  Assembly  that  they 
must  now  employ  themselves  in  business  of  more 
practical  importance  than  the  passing  of  patriotic 
resolutions,  and  the  composition  of  inflammatory 
manifestoes.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  was 
deficient  in  almost  every  military  appointment. 
They  had  neither  tents,  nor  clothing,  nor  com- 
missariat. They  were  provided  with  neither 
money,  ammunition,  nor  engineering  equipments. 
Finally,  the  general  complained  of  the  laxity  of 
their  discipline,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
bulk  of  his  army  could  not  be  depended  upon  in 
the  event  of  an  action. 

Until  these  defects  were  repaired,  Washington 
was  in  no  condition  to  assume  the  offensive.  Such 
at  least  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers ;  but  he  himself  drew  a  different 
conclusion  from  the  same  premises.  Pressed  by 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  keeping  together  his 
motley  force,  daily  reduced  by  desertion,  and  so 
little  animated  by  public  spirit,  that  his  men 
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Ch.  19.     for   the   most   part   impatiently   looked    for   the 
i  end  of  the  year,  when   by  the   terms    of    their 

enlistment  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
their  homes,  Washington  was  for  hazarding  a 
decisive  action.  He  probably  thought  that  the 
cause  would  suffer  less  by  a  defeat  than  by  the 
desertion  of  the  army,  and  there  was  always  the 
chance  of  success.  But  the  council  of  war,  though 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  a 
general  assault  on  Boston,  as  proposed  by  the 
Commander-in- Chief,  approved  of  a  demonstra- 
tion being  made  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
enemy  from  his  defences,  and  offering  him  battle. 
Accordingly,  a  height  was  seized  close  to  Charles- 
town  Neck,  but  Gage  was  content  with  dislodg- 
ing the  Americans  by  a  cannonade  from  Bunker's 
Hill.  Yet  the  British  Commander  had  strong 
inducements  to  accept  the  challenge  given  him. 
Weak  as  he  must  have  known  the  rebel  lines  to 
be,  they  had  proved  sufficient  to  stop  his  foraging 
parties,  and  his  garrison  had  already  begun  to 
experience  privation.  Recent  experience  should 
also  have  satisfied  him,  that  however  formidable 
the  American  sharp-shooters  might  be  behind 
intrenchments,  they  could  not  stand  against  the 
British  bayonet.  His  force  was  now  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  insurgents ;  the  spies  and 
deserters  who  came  into  the  British  camp  had 
reported  the  scarcity  of  ammunition ;  a  fact  which 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  long  cessation 
of  gunnery  in  the  American  lines ;  and  still  more 
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conclusively  from  the  failure  of  the  force  which  Ch  19- 
took  possession  of  the  hill  above  Charlestown,  to  l 
reply  to  the  battery  from  Bunker's  Hill.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  were  the  reasons 
which  outweighed  considerations  so  palpable. 
But  though  a  brave  and  zealous  officer,  Gage 
was  wanting  in  decision  and  military  talent.  Had 
he  fought  on  this  occasion,  he  would  probably 
have  been  victorious ;  and  a  signal  defeat  inflicted 
on  the  provincial  militia  before  they  had  acquired 
confidence  or  military  organization,  would  possibly 
have  terminated  the  war. 

While  both  armies  were  thus  suffering  alike 
from  inaction  at  Massachusetts,  the  war  broke 
out  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  least  expected,  and 
where  it  assumed  a  new  complexion. 

When  the  patriotic  party  in  America  were  pre-  invasion  of 
paring  for  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  they 
sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  attach 
the  important  province  of  Canada  to  their  cause. 
Congress  had  repeatedly  issued  addresses  to  the 
people  of  this  newly- constituted  British  Colony, 
had  endeavoured  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  and  openly  solicited  their  co- 
operation. But  the  old  French  population  had 
no  interest  or  feeling  in  common  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. Content  with  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  their  property  and  homes  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  wholly  devoid  of  the  commercial  spirit ; 
and  incapable  of  comprehending  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  asserted  by  the  descendants  of 
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Ch.ip.  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  in  the  country  from  which 
they  sprung,  the  French  Canadians  had  no  dis- 
position to  exchange  British  rule  for  the  alliance 
of  the  Colonial  insurgents.  The  English  settlers 
in  Canada,  the  first  generation  of  whom  still 
existed,  had  brought  with  them  the  prejudices  of  the 
old  country,  which  regarded  the  native  Colonists 
as  an  inferior  and  subject  class.  The  Americans, 
therefore,  received  no  encouragement  from  either 
of  the  European  races  thinly  scattered  through 
the  Canadas.  But  while  the  revolutionary  leaders 
were  looking  wistfully  in  this  direction,  two  ad- 
venturers came  forward,  and  by  a  prompt  and 
daring  movement,  obtained  a  formidable  footing 
in  this,  the  most  important  dependency  of  the 
Crown.  One  of  these  men  was  Benedick  Arnold 
—  a  name  which  afterwards  became  famous,  and 
ultimately  infamous.  Arnold  was  a  man  of 
desperate  fortunes ;  at  one  time  he  had  followed 
the  business  of  a  druggist;  at  another  he  had 
been  an  itinerant  horse  dealer;  and  when  the 
war  broke  out,  he  obtained  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Assembly  a  commission  to  raise  a  regiment 
for  service  in  Canada.  Having  collected  about 
four  hundred  men,  he  marched  for  Ticon- 
deroga,  a  fort  which,  with  the  corresponding 
one  called  Crown  Point,  I  have  already  described* 
as  commanding  the  great  maritime  communica- 
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tion  between  New  York  and  Canada.  Another  Ch.  19. 
adventurer,  named  Ethan  Allen,  from  a  wild 
district  adjacent  to,  and  claimed  as  part  of,  their 
territory  by  the  province  of  New  York,  but  now 
known  as  the  State  of  Vermont,  had  already 
assembled  about  eighty  marauders  for  the  same 
enterprize.  Allen  and  Arnold  met  at  the  en- 
trance to  Lake  Champlain,  and  after  a  dispute 
about  military  rank  and  precedence,  Allen  in- 
sisting on  his  prior  claim,  Arnold  consented  to 
serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer.  The  expedition 
was  completely  successful.  Ticonderoga  was  gar- 
risoned only  by  a  company  of  soldiers ;  and  the 
commandant  was  surprised  in  bed,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  The  sister  fort  of  Crown 
Point  was  wholly  unprotected,  and  a  sloop  of 
war,  the  only  remaining  defence  of  this  important 
position,  was  likewise  seized  without  resistance. 

The  Congress  had  now  to  determine  whether  Congress 
they  would  adopt  this  daring  act,  and  avail  to  Canada, 
themselves  of  the  military  advantages  which  it 
opened,  or  abide  by  the  profession  which  they 
had  hitherto  maintained,  that  their  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  unjust  laws  by  which  the  provinces 
were  oppressed,  was  consistent  with  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Crown,  and  their  union  with 
the  parent  State.  But  if  the  Congress  adopted 
the  act  of  Allen  and  Arnold,  there  was  an  end 
of  this  pretence ;  they  committed  an  act  of  inde- 
pendence, and  if  they  could  not  be  treated  as 
rebels  and  pirates,  they  became  invaders  of  the 
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Ch.  19.     territory  of  Great  Britain.     The  Congress,  which 
i  had  been  led  into  this  absurdity  by  the  affectation 

of  following  the  precedent  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, were  now  wise  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
useless  and  embarrassing.  They  followed  the 
example  of  regular  governments,  in  justifying 
violence  and  rapine  by  pretexts  as  flimsy  as  they 
were  false.  In  sending  a  force  to  Canada,  they 
made  a  show  of  disguising  the  character  of  the 
proceeding,  by  asserting  that  the  Governor  of 
Canada  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  United 
Provinces. 
Difficulties  of  General  Carleton,  who  commanded  in  Canada, 

Gen.  Carleton. 

so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  act  against  the 
provinces,  was  unable  to  defend  the  seat  of  his 
government,  after  the  successful  exploit  of  Allen 
and  Arnold.  The  governor  had  in  fact  already 
made  two  mistakes.  Like  the  other  military 
men  of  the  day,  he  had  treated  with  contempt 
the  idea  of  American  hostility  ;  and  he  had 
over-estimated  the  loyalty  of  the  people  whom  he 
ruled.  He  had  not  only  refused  any  military  suc- 
cour for  the  defence  of  the  province,  but  he  had 
offered  to  assist  Gage  in  case  of  need,  with  a 
force  which  he  believed  he  could  levy  in  Canada 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  on  the  faith  of  this  repre- 
sentation, he  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and 
muniments  of  war,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga.  So  far, 
however,  were  the  Canadian  people  from  being 
animated  by  the  public  spirit  for  which  Carleton 
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had  given  them  credit,  that  they  positively  refused  Ch.  19. 
when  called  upon,  to  take  any  part  in  the  conflict 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 
They  declared  that  they  had  no  concern  in  this 
quarrel;  that  their  sense  of  duty  was  confined  to 
local  obedience,  and  the  defence  of  the  province, 
if  actually  invaded.  Even  the  Indians  when  ap- 
pealed to,  politely  excused  themselves  from  taking 
either  side  in  a  dispute  between  Englishmen,  for 
all  of  whom  they  entertained  the  highest  regard. 
Thus  when  he  heard  that  the  posts  at  Champlain 
were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  Carleton  could 
muster  only  a  hundred  European  troops,  and  a 
few  hundred  militia  and  Indians.  With  this 
scanty  force  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  St.  John's, 
the  frontier  fort,  already  threatened  by  three 
thousand  Americans,  under  General  Montgomery. 
But  he  was  intercepted  in  his  attempt  to  land  by 
a  detachment  which  had  just  captured  an  outly- 
ing fort  called  Chamblee,  about  five  miles  from 
St.  John's  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  effect  a 
landing,  he  fell  back  upon  Montreal.  Major 
Preston,  who  commanded  at  St.  John's,  being 
thus  disappointed  in  the  succours  which  he  had 
expected  from  the  governor,  was  forced  to  capitu- 
late. 

Carleton  consequently  abandoned  Montreal,  and  Gen.  Carleton 
hurried  to  Quebec,  which  he  reached  with  diffi- 
culty, a  disguised  and  solitary  fugitive.    Having 
left   a  garrison   at    St.  John's,    Montgomery  fol- 
lowed Carleton  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
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Ch.  19.  to  Quebec,  while  Arnold,  with  a  detachment, 
,~  sought  to  penetrate  by  a  shorter  route,  through 
lakes,  rivers,  and  forests.  After  *  surmounting 
various  difficulties  and  dangers  in  his  march,  this 
enterprising  and  able  officer  appeared  before  Que- 
bec, and  emulating  the  example  of  Wolfe,  he 
attempted  to  take  it  in  a  similar  manner.  But 
though  he  reached  the  heights  of  Abraham,  he 
found  farther  progress  impracticable,  and  re- 
tired below  the  town  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  arrival  of  Montgomery.  His  junction  with 
Montgomery  was  effected  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  saidb  that  Quebec  might  have  been 
seized,  had  not  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  generals 
been  frustrated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  officers. 
A  simultaneous  assault  on  the  several  entrances 
to  the  town  was  planned,  but  the  arrangement 
was  disconcerted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  mis- 
take in  giving  the  signal,  and  its  failure  was  com- 
pleted by  negligence  or  disobedience  of  orders. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
Montgomery  himself,  one  of  the  few  accomplished 
officers  on  either  side  who  appeared  throughout 
the  struggle,  lost  his  life  in  this  disastrous  enter- 
prize. 

Successful  Had  the   attack  planned  by  Montgomery  and 

ci6ty.nc<       ie  Arnold  been  executed  with  military  precision  and 

boldness,  Canada  would  probably  have  become  a 

member  of  the  United  States.     But  happily  this 
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noble  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  which  had 
been  won  by  the  policy  of  Chatham  and  the  valour        " 
of  Wolfe,  was  not  to  be  wrested  by  a  band  of 
buccaneers,  from    soldiers   who  had   successfully 
contended  with  Montcalm  and  his  gallant  army. 
General  Carleton  had  taken  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  capture  of  Quebec,  twenty  years  before; 
and  had  been  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  trusted 
officer   of  his   illustrious    chief.      Carleton   gave 
ample  proof  that  he  was  worthy  of  such  confi- 
dence,  and  on  this   occasion,  especially,  that  he 
knew  how  to  keep  what  Wolfe  had  won.     The 
American    commanders    had    planned    a   simul- 
taneous attack  upon  the  many  points  of  defence 
which  the  works   of  Quebec  presented,  with  the 
view  of  distracting  the  British  general,  and  dissi- 
pating his  scanty  garrison.     But  the  able  veteran 
supplied  by  vigilance  and  promptitude  what  he 
wanted  in   strength.      Not  only  was  the  attack 
repulsed  on  all  points,  but  by  a  well-timed  sally,  a 
signal  chastisement  was  inflicted  on  the  insolent 
aggressors.     After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  many  of  the  Americans  went  home,  and 
of  those  who  remained,  the  greater  part  were  dis- 
spirited    and    reluctant.      Arnold,    nevertheless, 
still   remained   before   Quebec,   and  said  he  had 
converted  the  siege    into   a    blockade ;    but  the 
blockade  was  merely  nominal. 

Washington  received  this  intelligence  with  deep  Position  of 
concern.    He  had  hoped  from  the  promising  com-  Washington. 
mencement  of  the  expedition,  that  the  campaign 
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Ch.  19.  in  Canada  might  compensate  for  the  want  of  any 
~  important  operation  in  Massachusetts.  But  he 
now  saw  that  the  prospect  of  a  diversion  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  desperate;  nor  was  his  own 
position  hopeful.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  the  mercenary  troops  having  fulfilled  their 
engagement,  insisted  on  being  paid  off;  the 
militia  could,  with  difficulty,  be  induced  to  supply 
their  place  for  a  few  days  even,  while  a  new 
enlistment  was  in  progress.  In  January,  1776, 
"Washington  had  not  ten  thousand  men  under  his 
command. 

But  though,  in  point  of  military  force  and 
equipment,  the  Americans  were  in  no  condition  to 
maintain  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  yet  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection  rendered  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colonies  a  formidable  task.  The 
principal  northern  provinces  had  summarily  re- 
jected the  military  propositions  of  the  British 
Government  and  declared  for  the  Congress.  The 
great  southern  state  of  Virginia,  once  the  most 
loyal  of  the  British  dependencies,  rose  against  the 
Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  forced  him  to 
retreat  on  board  a  man-of-war.  North  and  South 
Carolina  followed  the  example  of  Virginia,  and 
expelled  the  English  governors.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1776,  England  had  no 
other  possession  in  the  continental  states  of 
America,  than  that  of  which  she  retained  military 
occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISSOLUTION     OF    PARLIAMENT AMERICAN    AFFAIRS  — 

CONCILIATORY   PROPOSITIONS PETITION   OF  CONGRESS 

EMPLOYMENT   OF    MERCENARIES SUCCESSFUL   DE- 
FENCE   OF    CANADA.  .    . 

A    NEW  parliament  was  elected  in  the  autumn     Ch.  20. 

of  1774;  but  the  action  of  the  constituency, 
cramped  and  fettered  as  it  was,  produced  no  mate-  Right  to  tax 
rial  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of thecolonies* 
Commons.  In  some  populous  places  the  Court 
candidates  were  defeated;  but  there  was  no 
expression  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  ad- 
verse to  the  colonial  war.  The  debates  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  sessions  1775 — 6,  related  almost 
exclusively  to  American  affairs.  The  Opposition 
still  consistently  denied  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  the  colonies,  and  urged  the  expediency  of 
conciliatory  measures.  The  ministry  on  the  other 
side  maintained  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
argued,  that  to  relinquish  the  right  of  fiscal  legis- 
lation would  be  to  concede  all  that  the  Ameri- 
cans asked,  and  virtually  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependence. There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
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Ch.  20.  now  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  coun- 
sels recommended  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment were  supported  by  the  parliament  and 
the  nation,  as  decidedly  as  they  were  by  the 
king.  No  sooner  had  the  colonists  asserted  their 
liberties,  than  the  people  of  this  country  expressed 
the  strongest  resentment  at  their  presumption; 
and  they  rushed  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  with  ad- 
dresses breathing  the  utmost  contempt  for  those 
principles  on  which  their  own  liberties  were  based. 

Petitions  from      The  cities  of  London  and  Bristol,  whose  corn- 
London  and  .       .        _       _     . 
Bristol.         mercial   interests   were    deeply  involved  in   the 

maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  petitioned  for  conciliatory  measures. 
The  City  as  usual,  willing  to  take  any  opportunity 
of  annoying  the  Court,  came  forward  with  an  ad- 
dress, justifying  the  resistance  of  the  Americans 
on  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution ; 
and  reiterating  their  annual  demand  for  the  dis- 
missal of  ministers.  The  King,  impatient  of  the 
periodical  insult  to  which  he  was  subjected  by 
the  greatest  corporation  in  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially reluctant  to  afford  a  personal  triumph  to 
Wilkes,  who  was  now  Lord  Mayor,  refused  to 
receive  the  address  on  the  throne,  but  desired  that 
it  should  be  presented  at  the  levee,  where  the 
addresses  of  the  unprivileged  bodies  were  usually 
received.  This  refusal  was  loudly  resented  as  an 
indignity,  and  a  denial  of  an  undoubted  pri- 
vilege. But  the  King  was  technically  right.  The 
privilege  claimed  by  and  conceded  to  the  citizens 
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from  time  immemorial  belonged  to  them  only  in  Ch.  20. 
their  corporate  capacity;  and  this  address  pur-  i 
ported  to  come  from  the  Livery  of  London, 
who  could  not  maintain  any  such  pretension. 
The  claim  was,  therefore,  withdrawn,  and  a 
more  moderate  address  having  been  framed 
with  due  formality,  was  presented  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  usage,  and  received  a  gracious 
reply,  instead  of  the  angry  retort  which  civic 
insolence  had  on  former  occasions  provoked 
from  the  throne. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  several  Chatham's 

.  .  .  plan  of 

proceedings  in  Parliament,  relative  to  American  pacification 
affairs,  during  the  sessions  of  1775-6.  Early  in 
the  former  year,  Chatham,  whose  counsels  were 
always  marked  by  decision,  strongly  urged  the 
expediency  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Boston, 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  amicable  settlement.  This 
proposal  having  been  negatived,  was  followed  by  a 
plan  of  pacification  which  Chatham  had  drawn  up 
in  concert  with  Franklin.  It  was  offered  to  Par- 
liament in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  the  preamble  of 
which,  after  asserting  the  dependency  of  the 
Colonies  upon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  con- 
tained the  terms  upon  which  the  Whig  party  had 
often  proposed  to  settle  the  question.  The  right 
of  the  Crown  to  maintain  troops  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment alone,  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative expressly  recognised  by  the  Declaration 
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Ch.  20.  of  Right ;  but  this  unequivocal  assertion  of  the 
law  was  accompanied  by  the  qualification  that  no 
military  force  could  be  lawfully  employed  to 
violate  or  destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
The  exclusive  right  of  taxation  was  conceded  to 
the  provincial  assemblies.  A  general  congress  of 
provincial  delegates  was  to  assemble,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  mode  in  which  the 
supremacy  of  parliament  should  be  duly  recog- 
nised; and  to  assess  the  proportions  which  the 
different  colonies  should  contribute  towards  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  which  had  been 
incurred  in  great  part,  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies.  By  the  other  provisions,  redress  was 
given  for  specific  grievances.  The  Admiralty 
Courts  were  restrained  within  their  former  limits. 
Trial  by  jury,  in  civil  cases,  was  restored ;  and  the 
change  of  venue,  in  capital  cases,  was  declared 
unlawful.  The  colonial  judges,  like  the  judges  of 
England,  were  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  and  the  colonial  charters  were  declared 
to  be  inviolable,  except  for  some  legal  ground  of 
forfeiture.  Finally,  the  Boston  Port  Act,  with 
the  whole  of  the  penal  legislation  of  the  preceding 
session,  which  had  reference  to  the  American 
colonies,  was  to  be  suspended,  and  to  expire  on 
the  day  that  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
parliament  was  recognised  by  the  general  con- 
gress. 

This  scheme,  had  it  been  proposed  by  its  great 
author,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  promptly 
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accepted-  by  parliament  and  the  country,  might,  Ch.  20. 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  for  the  time  at 
least,  have  dissolved  the  formidable  league  which 
was  just  about  to  vindicate  American  freedom  by 
the  sword.  But  as  such  conditions  were  imprac- 
ticable, the  rejection  of  a  measure  so  wise  and 
magnanimous,  was  calculated  only  to  exasperate 
the  quarrel,  and  to  precipitate  the  crisis.  The 
language  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  was  fall  of 
insolence,  and  was  intended  to  defeat  all  hope  of 
an  amicable  adjustments 

The  debate  on  the  address   a  few  days  after-  Debate  on  the 
wards,    displayed  a  still  further  departure  from 


a  "To  hear  so  many  of  these  hereditary  legislators,"  says 
Franklin,  who  heard  the  debate,  "  declaring  so  vehemently 
against,  not  the  adopting  merely,  but  even  the  consideration  of 
a  proposal  so  important  in  its  nature,  offered  by  a  person  of  so 
weighty  a  character,  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  age,  who 
had  taken  up  this  country  when  in  the  lowest  despondency,  and 
conducted  it  to  victory  and  glory,  through  a  war  with  two  of  the 
mightiest  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  to  hear  them  censuring  his  plan 
not  only  for  their  own  misunderstandings  of  what  was  in  it,  but 
for  their  imaginations  of  what  was  not  in  it,  which  they  would 
not  give  themselves  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  by  a  second 
reading  ;  to  perceive  the  total  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  some, 
the  prejudice  and  passion  of  others,  and  the  wilful  perversion  of 
plain  truth  in  several  of  the  ministers ;  and  upon  the  whole  to 
see  it  so  ignominiously  rejected  by  so  great  a  majority,  and  so 
hastily  too,  in  breach  of  all  decency  and  prudent  regard  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  their  body,  as  a  third  part  of  the 
national  legislature,  gave  me  an  exceeding  mean  opinion  of  their 
abilities,  and  made  their  claim  of  sovereignty  over  three  millions 
of  virtuous  sensible  people  in  America,  seem  the  greatest  of 
absurdities,  since  they  appeared  to  have  scarce  discretion  enough 
to  govern  a  herd  of  swine."- — Works  of  Franklin,  vol.  v.  p.  54. 
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Ch.  20.  the  moderation  and  forbearance  which  a  question 
of  so  much  delicacy  required.  Lord  Mansfield 
came  forward  with  all  the  authority  and  eloquence 
which  belonged  to  his  station,  his  character,  and 
talents,  to  flatter  the  domineering,  uncompro- 
mising spirit  which  prevailed  in  parliament  and 
throughout  the  country.  Lord  Camden,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  equal  authority  in  support  of 
the  Americans  ;  and  with  no  less  rashness,  la- 
boured to  justify  every  step  they  had  taken. 
Lord  Lyttelton  ventured  to  tell  the  ex-chancellor 
that  his  arguments  savoured  of  professional  sub- 
tlety and  low  cunning  ;  and  Lord  Shelburne  gave 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  the  lie.  On  a  sub- 
sequent day,  when  American  affairs  were  again 
the  subject  of  discussion,  Lord  Sandwich,  the 
minister,  who,  next  to  Lord  North  himself,  had 
the  greatest  amount  of  parliamentary  influence 
and  official  experience,  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Americans  in  terms  of  the  utmost  defiance 
and  contempt.  Other  speakers  on  the  ministerial 
side,  especially  those  lords  who  belonged  to  the 
Bedford  connection,  the  most  odious  of  all  the 
factions  which  infested  parliament,  followed  in 
the  same  strain,  reflecting  on  the  religion,  honesty, 
intelligence  and  courage  of  the  colonists ;  allud- 
ing to  them  as  a  people  who  hardly  belonged  to 
the  same  species  as  the  British  nation,  and  whose 
boasted  cause  was  only  a  pretext  to  evade  pay- 
ment of  their  just  debts.  This  language  was 
uttered  before,  and  no  doubt  prompted  by, 
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the   presence   of    America's   most    distinguished     Ch.^o. 
citizen,  who  stood  at  the  bar  listening,  with  un-        ~ 
moved  countenance,  but  with  deep  resentment. b 

By  such  language  were  the  colonists  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  calm  consideration  of  those  terms 
of  accommodation,  which  the  government  had 
determined  to  propose  to  the  insurgent  provinces. 
The  proposition  was  in  these  terms  : — '  That  when 
the  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  or  general 
court  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  provinces  or  colonies 
shall  propose  to  make  provision  for  contributing 
their  proportion  to  the  common  defence,  to  be 
raised  under  the  authority  of  the  general  court  or 
general  assembly,  and  disposable  by  parliament, 
and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government  and  administra- 
tion of  justice,  it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal 
be  approved  by  his  Majesty  in  parliament,  and  for 
so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accord- 
ingly, to  forbear  in  respect  of  such  province  or 
colony,  to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  ex- 
cept for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  net 
produce  of  which  shall  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  such  province,  colony,  or  plantation.' 

Such  terms  as   these,   however,   could  hardly  The  terms  un. 

.  satisfactory. 

have  been  entertained,  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  differences,  and  before  any  acrimonious 
feeling  had  been  engendered.  What  the  Ame- 
ricans had  from  the  beginning  contended  for,  was 
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Ch.  20.  t^  broad  English  principle  of  self-taxation  ;  and 
it  is  plain  that  if  such  a  claim  were  admissible  at 
all,  it  must  be  conceded  absolutely  and  without 
qualification.  Their  liability  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  national  defences  had  not  been 
denied  by  the  provincials,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independance.  But  still  following 
parliamentary  analogy,  they  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  determining  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it 
should  be  raised.  Lord  North's  proposal  left  the 
question  substantially  unaltered.  The  obnoxious 
right  of  taxation  was  retained,  the  exercise  of  it 
being  only  postponed  until  the  colony  should  have 
refused  or  neglected  to  make  such  a  provision  as 
parliament  might  approve.  The  claim  of  parlia- 
ment to  exclusive  taxation  in  matters  relating  to 
commerce,  which  the  colonies  had  in  the  first 
instance  conceded,  but  had  afterwards  questioned, 
was  expressly  reserved.  The  only  real  concession 
offered  was  the  secondary  one,  that  the  tax  when 
levied  should  be  carried  to  a  separate  account, 
and  not  be  paid  into  the  English  exchequer.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  even  this  measure, 
though  wholly  inadequate  to  the  exigency  which 
had  arisen,  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
House  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  took  part  in 
the  debate,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  no  new  pro- 
position, but  was  the  same  which  Grenville  had 
made  to  the  colonies  the  year  before  he  intro- 
duced the  Stamp  Act.  Such,  however,  was  the 
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temper  of  the  House,  that  a  proposal  which  none  of     Ch-  2°- 
the  colonies  would  for  a  moment  entertain,  was  re- 
garded as  too  indulgent,  and,  after  considerable  op- 
position, was  at  length  agreed  to  with  reluctance. 

But  the  great  parliamentary  display ,  of  the  Bm-ke's 
session  was  the  motion  of  thirteen  conciliatory resolutlons- 
resolutions  by  Burke,  whose  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion has  redeemed  from  oblivion  this  last  of  many 
efforts  to  avert  the  impending  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  The  resolutions  differed  but  little 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Chatham;  they  were  never  seriously  considered,  and 
only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  splendid  disser- 
tation on  the  history  of  the  colonial  controversy. 
Oratory  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  perish- 
able materials;  but  this  great  performance  has 
survived  the  excitement  of  the  day,  and  will 
enable  future  ages  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  its 
author,  when  the  fame  of  his  great  contemporaries 
rests  only  on  tradition. 

The  real  policy  of  parliament  was  not  to  be 
found  in  these  various  overtures  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  colonies.  Measures  of  retalia- 
tion and  coercion  were  far  more  agreeable  to  the* 
temper  of  the  English  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment. While  Lord  North  could,  with  difficulty, 
induce  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  authority 
was  all  but  supreme,  to  make  some  small  advances 
towards  the  colonists,  a  bill  which  he  introduced 
for  restraining  their  trade,  and  a  vote  for  increas- 
ing the  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  met  with  a 
ready  assent. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Ch.  20.          The  Americans,  on  their  side,  were  not  wanting 

in  professions  and  demonstrations  not  less  hollow 

1775 

Proceedings  of  and  delusive  than  those  projects  of  reconciliation 
with  which  the  British  parliament  had  been 
amused.  After  having  promulgated  addresses  of 
an  inflammatory  character  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada  and  Jamaica;  after 
having  levied  war  against  their  Sovereign,  and 
shed  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  the  Congress 
thought  it  worth  while  to  approach  the  Throne 
with  a  petition,  couched  in  language  of  temper- 
ate and  dutiful  remonstrance.  This  proceeding 
was  promoted  by  a  party  which  had  been  opposed 
to  extreme  measures  of  redress,  and  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  connection  with 
the  parent  state.  During  the  autumn  of  1775, 
Congress  was  agitated  with  many  anxious  debates 
on  this  momentous  subject.  The  democratic 
designs  of  the  New  England  provinces  had 
proved  highly  distasteful  to  the  other  colonies ; 
and  the  determined  energy  of  the  republican 
leaders  prevailed  only  by  narrow  majorities. 
The  distress  occasioned  by  the  non-importation 
agreements,  aggravated  as  it  would  be  by  the 
retaliating  measure  recently  passed  by  the  British 
parliament;  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  army 
together,  and  of  furnishing  it  with  ammunition, 
together  with  the  expectation  of  powerful  rein- 
forcements to  the  royal  cause  —  all  these  grave  • 
considerations  shook  the  firmness  of  many  a 
patriot.  Even  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry  of 
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Virginia,  and  John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts,  Ch.  20. 
wavered.  The  suggestion  of  resorting  to  foreign 
aid  was,  at  first,  repelled  with  horror  and 
alarm ; c  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this 
idea,  however  repugnant  to  those  who  still  re- 
tained some  feeling  for  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
must  be  seriously  entertained. 

The  petition  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Petition  of 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  and  the  leader  of 
the  moderate  party  in  congress.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Penn,  a  gentleman  whose  honor- 
able descent,  great  estate,  and  high  character 
entitled  his  mission  to  the  highest  respect  and 
consideration ;  but  the  document  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  a  body 
which  had  already  assumed  the  functions  of  sove- 
reign power,  could  not  properly  be  received ;  and 
an  intimation  to  that  effect  was  therefore  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Lords,  however^ 
who  had  advocated  a  soothing  policy  towards  the 
colonists,  unwilling  that  an  overture  which  had 
been  made  in  good  faith  should  appear  to  be  met 
by  a  contemptuous  rejection,  called  Mr.  Penn  to 
the  bar,  and  invited  him  to  explain  the  objects 


c  One  of  the  delegates  from  Georgia  said  :  "  There  are  per- 
sons in  America  who  wish  to  break  off  from  Great  Britain  ;  a 
proposal  has  been  made  to  apply  to  France  and  Spain.  I  must 
consult  my  constituents  on  this  point.  I  apprehend  the  man  who 
should  propose  it,  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  like  De  Witt." — 
Debates  of  Congress,  ADAMS'S  Diary,  6th  October,  1775. 
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Gh.  20.  and  wishes  of  his  constituents.  Penn  accord- 
,77-  mgty  declared,  in  firm  but  decent  language,  that 
the  Congress,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the 
associated  colonies,  were  determined  to  resist  by 
force  the  recent  legislation  of  parliament,  and  the 
imposition  of  taxes  without  consent  of  the  local 
representatives.  He  believed  that  his  country- 
men were  still  willing,  if  measures  of  redress 
were  offered,  to  return  to  their  allegiance;  but 
if  the  satisfaction  to  which  they  considered 
themselves  entitled  was  still  withheld,  they  would 
form  connexions  with  foreign  powers,  which 
would  essentially  alter  their  position.  He  added, 
that  the  reception  which  their  former  petitions 
had  met  with  was  discouraging,  and  that  their 
last  hope  of  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement 
rested  upon  the  olive  branch  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer. 
Duke  of  Upon  this  statement,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

Richmond  s 

resolution.  proposed,  and  Lord  Shelburne  seconded,  a  resolu- 
tion, '  that  the  petition  was  a  ground  for  concilia- 
tion of  the  unhappy  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.'  An  angry  debate  as  usual 
succeeded,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority.  Another  attempt  was  made  by 
Burke,  during  the  autumnal  session  of  1775,  to 
settle  the  colonial  question;  but  as  the  Crown 
was  absolute  master  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  conciliatory  proposition  which  could  be  framed 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  success ;  and  the  only 
effect  of  agitating  the  question  in  parliament  was, 
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on  the  one  side,  to  provoke  invectives  against  the  Ch.  20 
Americans,  which  exasperated  the  quarrel;  and  ~ 
on  the  other,  an  extravagant  vindication  of  their 
proceedings,  which  encouraged  them  to  persevere. 
After  the  summary  rejection  of  the  terms  which 
Lord  North  had  sent  out  to  the  colonies  in  the 
spring,  the  government  abandoned  farther  negoti- 
ation, and  prepared  for  active  measures  of  repres- 
sion. Before  Christmas,  Lord  North  brought  in 
a  bill  to  prohibit  commercial  and  other  intercourse 
with  the  insurgent  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
country  with  which  England  was  at  war.  Some 
important  changes  in  the  administration  took 
place.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  long  hesi- 
tated between  a  conciliatory  and  coercive  policy 
with  regard  to  the  colonies,  now  shrunk  from  the 
responsibility  of  decisive  action,  and  resigned  the 
privy  seal.  His  place  was  filled  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, a  friend  and  faithful  servant  of  the  King. 
General  Conway,  always  weak  and  irresolute,  took 
the  opportunity  when  the  post  became  most  ar- 
duous, to  resign  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  northern  department,  which  at  that 
time  included  the  administration  of  the  colonies 
and  war.  His  successor  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  stamp.  Twenty  years  before,  Lord 
George  Sackville  had  been  ignominiously  dis- 
missed the  army  for  want  of  courage,  decision, 
and  conduct  in  the  field ;  now  he  was  selected  as 
the  person  most  fitted  by  courage,  vigour,  and 
ability,  for  the  direction  of  civil  affairs  in  their 
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Ch.  20.     utmost  emergency.     Nor  was  it  disputed  by  can- 
j  did  observers,  that  this  eminent  person,  recover- 

ing  from  a  disgrace  sufficient  to  crush  any  man, 
had  since  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner  those 
very  qualities  in  which  he  had  appeared  so  fatally 
deficient  on  one  memorable  occasion.     The  pub- 
lic who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Lord  George 
Germained  beyond  the  one  dark  passage  in  his  life, 
loudly  censured  this  appointment  to  which  they 
rashly   attributed  the  disaster  which  afterwards 
befell  the  British  arms.     The  other  changes  in  the 
administration  were  indicative  of  hostility  to  the 
Americans.     Lord  Weymouth,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Bedford  party,  resumed  the  office  which 
he  had  held  a  few  years  previously;    and  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  had  lately  distinguished  himself  by 
the  violence  of  his  denunciation  against  the  rebel- 
lious colonists,  was  added  to  the  cabinet  council. 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  newly-organized  admi- 
nistration, was  one  which  infused  a  fresh  spirit  of 
animosity  into   this   unhappy  civil  war.     Troops 
were   hired   from   the  Landgrave   of  Hesse,    and 
other  petty  German  princes,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed as  military  jobmasters  by  England  during 
the  seven  years'  war.     The  colonists  bitterly  com- 
plained, and  not  without  cause,  that  the  parent 
country  should  attempt  to  chastise  her  rebellious 
children  by  such  instruments  as  these  ;  and  even 


d  He   had   taken  this  name  on  succeeding  to  an  estate,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  aunt,  Lady  Betty  Germaine. 
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continental  despots  censured  the  employment  of     Ch-  20- 
foreign  mercenaries  upon  such  a  service. 

The  intemperate  conduct   of    Lord   Dunmore, 


the  fugitive  Governor  of  Virginia,  about  the  same  dent  proceed- 
time,  served  to  inflame  public  indignation  through- 
out the  Southern  Colonies.  After  some  hasty 
measures,  followed  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
his  government,  this  nobleman  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  offered  freedom  to  all  negroes  the  pro- 
perty of  rebels.  The  most  fearful  consequences 
might  have  been  apprehended  from  a  sudden 
emancipation  of  the  black  people;  but,  happily, 
the  persons  to  whom  this  proclamation  was  ad- 
dressed, regarding  Lord  Dunmore  as  having  no 
longer  the  power  to  perform  his  promises  or  to 
execute  his  threats,  paid  but  little  attention  to 
it.  A  few  hundreds  only  joined  his  standard. 
The  force  thus  assembled,  though  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  recover  or  maintain  the  province,  enabled 
Dunmore  to  inflict  wanton  injury.  After  having 
been  worsted  in  an  encounter  with  the  provincials, 
he  set  fire  to  the  flourishing  sea-port  town  of 
Norfolk,  and  hastened  with  a  ship-load  of  follow- 
ers to  join  the  main  army  under  General  Howe. 

These  wanton   and  vindictive   proceedings    on  Alienation  of 
the  part  of  a  man  who  had  for  many  years  been  states. 
honoured  and  respected  as  the  representative  of 
their  sovereign,  and  who  assuredly  had  no  com- 
mission  to    confiscate   and  destroy  the  property 
of  the  Colonists,  went  far  to  alienate  the  Southern 
provinces  from  British  connection,  and  to  advance 
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Ch.  20.  tlie  common  cause.  But  when  it  became  known 
7_  throughout  America  that  their  liberties  were  to 
be  suppressed  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
hired  for  the  purpose  from  paltry  princes,  who 
eked  out  a  wretched  state  of  sovereignty  by 
trading  in  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people  knew  no  bounds ;  even  to 
this  day,  enlightened  Americans  who  can  discuss 
in  a  calm  and  candid  spirit  the  great  transactions 
of  the  last  century,  allude  to  this  insulting  mea- 
sure in -terms  of  abhorrence  and  disgust.6 

But  painful  as  such  a  proceeding  must  have 
been  to  the  Colonists,  who  upon  the  analogy  of 
1642,  affected  to  stand  upon  the  untenable  posi- 
tion of  resisting  the  King's  troops  without  deny- 
ing his  sovereignty,  the  British  Government  were 
not  without  justification  in  the  step  which  they 
had  taken.  The  employment  of  mercenaries  was 
in  accordance  with  numerous  precedents.  Nor 
is  there  any  distinction,  as  regards  all  lawful 
means  of  warfare,  between  civil  war  and  hostili- 
ties against  a  foreign  enemy.  It  was  never  pre- 
tended that  the  Dutch  soldiers,  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  landed  on  English 
ground  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  assist  the 
people  in  obtaining  their  liberties ;  and  if  Fever- 
sham  and  his  English  army  had  offered  battle, 
the  Hollander  would  have  fought  by  the  side  of 
one  Englishman  against  another  in  a  quarrel 


e  North  American  Review,  July,  1852. 
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purely  English.     The  Prince  of  Orange  and  his     Ch.  20. 
gallant   countrymen  were  not,  indeed,  hirelings, 
but  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  that  is 
a   collateral   point   of  no  value.      They   had   no 
concern  in  the  quarrel  between  James  the  Second 
and  his  people ;  and  whether  they  aided  one  side 
or  the  other  as  friendly  auxiliaries,   or  as  mere 
mercenaries,  their  interference  was    open   to   the 
same   remark.     It   was    certainly   not   from   any 
desire  to  infuse  unnecessary  bitterness  into  this 
unhappy  strife,  that  the  English  Government  had 
recourse  to  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the   Landgrave  of  Hesse   Cassel,  and  the 
Count    of    Hanau,    but    from   the    necessity    of 
the  case.     The  whole  amount  of  English  troops 
available    for    service    in    America    during    1776 
did  not  exceed  25,000  effective  men  of  all  arms, 
a  force  hardly  adequate  for  the  main  operations 
in  Massachusetts,  and  which  made  no  provision 
for  a  campaign  in  Canada,   or  for  the  detached 
services  which  such  a  warfare  would  require.    The 
enlistment  of  regular  troops  under  the  voluntary 
system,    which   the  constitutional  jealousy  of    a 
standing   army  would   alone   permit,    had   never 
supplied  a  sufficient  complement  for  the  purposes 
of  war.     The  great  increase  of  trade  and  com- 
merce had  rendered  recruiting  still  more  difficult. 
The  standard  had  been  lowered  and  the  bounty 
had  been  raised,  yet  men  were  still  wanting ;  and 
such  was  the  exigency,  that  the  Minister,  in  laying 
the  army  estimates  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
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Ch.  20.  acknowledged  that  lie  had  sanctioned  the  some- 
~  what  questionable  measure  of  admitting  Irish 
Catholics  into  the  ranks  of  the  army/  Without 
the  aid  of  foreign  mercenaries,  then,  it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  demands  of  the  war ;  so  well  informed 
were  the  foreign  dealers  upon  this  point,  that 
they  raised  their  demands  to  an  exorbitant  pitch ; 
and  the  Government  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
hard  terms  which  they  imposed.  A  bounty  of 
nearly  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  per  man,  two 
months'  pay  in  advance,  and  an  annual  subsidy 
of  64,500  crowns,  equivalent  to  £15,519  sterling, 
while  the  troops  were  in  service  and  in  the  pay  of 
England,  with  double  that  amount  for  two  years 
after  their  engagement  should  expire,  were  the 
terms  exacted  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Bar- 
gains somewhat  less  rigorous  were  concluded  with 
the  other  princes.  Such  treaties  were  disgraceful 
only  to  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties ;  and 
affected  the  honour  of  the  other  no  more  than 
those  engagements  with  spies  and  traitors,  which 
are  sometimes  contracted  for  the  ends  of  public 
justice  and  the  common  weal. 

Congress  issue      The  Government  having   once   determined   to 

Marque°        suppress  the  American  insurrection,  there  could 

be  no  doubt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 

employment  of  all  measures  which  were  justifiable 

by  the  supreme  necessity  of  war.     The  German 


Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xviii.  p.  871. 
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treaties  were  not  concluded  until  February,  1776.      Ch.  20. 
Three  months  before  that  date,  the  Congress  had  . 

cast  aside  the  flimsy  pretence  of  confining  their 
resistance  to  the  Ministerial  army,  as  they  affected 
to  style  the  King's  troops,  and  had  issued  letters 
of  marque,  and  made  provision  for  the  erection 
of  prize-courts g  —  acts,  which  by  the  law  of 
nations  necessarily  implied  the  assertion  of 
sovereign  power.  The  long  controversy  between 
the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  had  at  length 
arrived  at  an  intelligible  issue ;  and  that  issue 
was  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

The  history  of  the  American  Revolution  is  not 
included  in  the  scope  and  design  of  this  work. 
That  history,  whether  forming  a  complete  nar- 
rative in  itself,  or  as  part  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  is  related  in  every  variety  of  detail 
by  native  as  well  as  English  writers.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  me,  therefore,  to  trace  a  general 
outline  of  events,  upon  which  no  English  writer 
can  dwell  with  pride  or  satisfaction. 

The  first  campaign  had  redounded  as  much  to  The  first  cam- 
the  credit  of  the  Americans  as  to  that  of  the 
British  army,  but  had  closed  under  circumstances 
more  favourable,  in  a  military  sense,  to  the  latter. 
Washington's  force,  as  we  have  seen,  was  reduced 
to  ten  thousand  men ;  recruiting  was  as  difficulty 
in  America  as  in  England ;  and  the  Congress  had 
not  the  foreign  resources  of  which  the  British 

s  Remembrancer,  25th  November,  1775. 
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Ch.  20.  Government  had  availed  itself.  The  men,  when 
j  6  obtained,  enlisted  only  as  militia,  and  accordingly 
quitted  their  standards  at  the  time  when,  by 
training  and  discipline,  they  were  becoming  fit  to 
keep  the  field  before  regular  soldiers.  The  supply 
of  ammunition  was  scanty  and  precarious.  ISTo 
military  advantage  had  been  gained ;  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  had  failed ;  and  though  the  lines 
of  Massachusetts  had  not  been  attacked,  Boston 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  British  General, 
whose  communications  were  open  to  the  sea,  and 
who  was  in  a  position  at  any  moment  to  assume 
the  offensive . 

Boston  me-  Finding  that  the  English  army  remained  in- 
active, Washington  by  a  daring  manoeuvre  took 
possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  which 
enabled  him  to  menace  the  port,  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Boston.  This  achievement  precipitated 
the  execution  of  a  design  which  had  been  long 
meditated  by  the  British  General,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Home  Government.  After  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from 
the  formidable  position  which  they  had  taken  up, 
Howe  determined  to  evacuate  Boston,  and  fix  his 
head- quarters  at  New  York,  a  place  which  from 
the  facility  of  communication  with  England  which 
it  afforded,  and  the  less  hostile  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  presented  a  more  favourable  base  of 
operations  than  any  other  spot  which  could  be 
selected.  The  embarkation  was  effected  without 
any  molestation  from  the  enemy,  and  on  the  lyth 
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of  March,  the   last    British   soldier   quitted   the     Ch<  20' 
shores  of  New  England.  I776 

The  abandonment  of  Boston  by  the  British 
was  claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  an  important  triumph  of  their  arms ; 
for  however  true  that  the  measure  had  been  con- 
templated immediately  after  the  affair  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  and  was  recommended  by  sound  military 
policy,  still  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
effected,  gave  the  movement  the  character  of  a 
retreat.  Had  General  Gage  broken  up  from 
Boston  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  established 
his  head- quarters  at  New  York,  the  presence  of 
his  army  might  have  caused  an  important  diver- 
sion of  opinion  in  a  province  already  wavering  in 
its  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Congress. 

The  letter  of  General  Washington,  announcing 
the  evacuation  of  Boston,  was  received  by  Con- 
gress with  great  exultation.  Their  Address  of 
Thanks  was  so  framed,  as  to  imply  that  the 
besieged  town  had  been  a  conquest  effected  by 
their  arms ;  and  they  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck  cin  commemoration  of  this  great  event,' 
and  presented  to  the  victorious  General.a 

Howe,  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  and  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  desired  to 
accompany  him,  set  sail  for  Halifax,  where  he 
intended  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements, 
before  he  attempted  to  take  possession  of  New 

a  Remembrancer,  March  25,  1776. 


ij0  THE  INSURGENTS  EXPELLED  FROM  CANADA. 

Ch.  20.     York.     Besides  this  main  enterprize,  he  proposed 

,       to  detach  a  portion  of  his  army  to  the  support  of 

Carleton,  in  Canada,  and  to  send  an  expedition 

against  the  southern  provinces,  Virginia  and  the 

Carolinas. 

War  in  There  was  no  part  of  their  military  operations 

Canada.  .         J 

to  which  Congress  attached  more  importance  than 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Canada.  The 
British  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  taken 
prompt  measures  for  the  relief  of  Quebec;  the 
transports  were  despatched  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  they  could  enter  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  made  their  appearance,  than 
Arnold  prepared  to  raise  the  siege.  This  able 
officer  had  remained  before  the  city  all  the  winter, 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity,  and 
making  several  attempts,  which  were  all  baffled  by 
the  skill  and  vigilance  of  Carleton.  With  his 
small  force,  reduced  by  privation  and  disease,  to 
less  than  a  thousand  strong,  Arnold  was  wholly 
unable  to  maintain  its  position,  and  he  hastily 
retreated,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  artillery, 
stores  and  baggage.  In  their  retreat,  they  at- 
tempted to  force  the  British  post  at  Three  Eivers, 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  their  General  Thom- 
son was  taken  prisoner.  The  British  were 
equally  successful  in  some  smaller  affairs,  and 
the  invaders,  defeated  at  all  points,  were  finally 
expelled  from  Canada,  after  a  campaign  of  five 
weeks. 
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The  British  attempts  on  the  southern  provinces,     Ch-  20- 
having  been  ill  planned,  resulted  in  failure.     The       f     ^ 
province  of  New  York  was  now  regarded  by  both 
sides,  as   the   ground  upon   which   the    decisive 
struggle  for  American  freedom  was  about  to  take 
place.     And  this  struggle  was  to  be  inaugurated 
by  a  solemn  assertion  of  American  rights,  on  the 
part  of  that  great  Assembly,  which   represented 
the  thirteen  associated  provinces. 

During  the  ten  years  that  the  colonies  had  con-  Keverence  for 
tested  their  rights  with  the  parent  state,  they  had  country. 6I 
carefully  disclaimed  any  idea  of  casting  off  their 
dependence  upon  the  British  Crown;  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  great  majority  of  the  colonists 
who  resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  other  arbi- 
trary measures  of  Great  Britain  had  not,  until 
recently,  considered  the  question  of  severance  as 
the  alternative  of  a  refusal  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  concede  their  just  demands.  Their  con- 
nection with  this  country,  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered by  the  colonists,  as  a  diminution  of  their 
importance,  was  regarded  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction, as  giving  them  a  right  to  the  English 
name,  so  feared  and  honored  throughout  the 
world.  In  every  particular,  they  were  studious 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  British  descent. 
They  imitated  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the 
old  country.  Many  of  their  provinces  derived 
their  names  from  English  kings  and  queens ;  and 
their  cities,  towns  and  villages,  were  called  after 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  Old  England* 


DISAFFECTION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Ch.  20.  They  identified  themselves  with  the  glory  of  the 
(  nation  from  which  they  sprung  ;  they  valued  the 
protection  of  her  flag ;  they  freely  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  her  power ;  and  they  were  only 
pained  and  indignant  that  she  should  wrest  from 
them  by  force,  that  which  they  were  so  willing  to 
give  her.  Such,  however,  were  not  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  colonies.  The  four  New  England 
provinces  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  shown  disaffection  towards  British  rule; 
and  in  Boston  especially,  a  small,  but  able  and 
energetic  party,  were  determined  to  provoke  a 
quarrel  with  England,  and  thus  ultimately  realize 
the  proud  boast  of  American  independence.  JSTor 
were  their  views  limited  to  independence;  they 
aimed  likewise  at  that  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment which  their  forefathers  had  missed. 
Galloway's  When  the  Congress  assembled  in  1774,  great 

proposal  to 

Congress.  jealousy  was  manifested  of  the  ( levelling  spirit 
which  had  been  disclosed  by  the  New  England 
provinces;  and  had  not  the  distinguished  dele- 
gates from  those  provinces  prudently  abstained 
from  taking  a  lead  in  the  debates,  or  propound- 
ing their  advanced  views,  it  is  probable  that  mo- 
derate and  conciliatory  counsels  would  have 
prevailed  at  that  important  session.  A  proposal 
by  Galloway,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  known  loyalist, 
to  effect  a  compromise  of  the  question  by  a  joint 
council  for  purposes  of  taxation,  was  eagerly  re- 
ceived ;  and  though  the  plan  was  impracticable 
and  absurd,  it  was  negatived  only  by  a  single 
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vote.c  A  resolution  which  implied  any  assertion  Ch-  2°- 
of  independence,  would  certainly  have  been  re- 
jected as  utterly  extravagant  and  mischievous  by 
the  Congress  of  1774.  In  their  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  in  that  year,  they  had 
used  these  expressions,  e  You  have  been  told  that 
we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and 
desirous  of  independency.  Be  assured  that  these 
are  not  facts,  but  calumnies'^  So  late  as  October 
in  the  same  year,  Washington  himself,  and  his 
sincerity  will  be  hardly  doubted,  used  expressions 
to  the  same  effect.  Nearly  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  colonies  up  to  this  time  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  representations  which  had  been  made  to  the 
English  government  would  result  in  measures  of 
redress,  and  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  upon 
fair  and  honorable  terms.6 

Subsequent  events  effected  a  rapid  change  of  Prevalence  of 

,  .   .        democracy. 

feeling.  The  contempt  shewn  to  their  petition 
by  the  King  and  his  Government,  the  coldness 
with  which  their  appeal  to  the  generous  sympathy 
of  the  English  people  was  received,  the  insolence 
with  which  they  were  treated  in  Parliament f — all 
these  circumstances  made  it  apparent  that  they 


c  ADAMS'  Diary. 

d  Letter  to  Captain  M'Kenzie,  a  military  officer  in  the  King's 
service  at  Boston.  Correspondence. 

e  ELLIOTT'S  New  England  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

f  '  A  little  before  I  left  London,  being  at  the  House  of  Lords 

during  a  debate  in  which    Lord   Camden   spoke,  I  was    much 

disgusted  from  the  Ministerial  side  by  many  base  reflections  on 

American  courage,   religion,   understanding,  etc.,  in   which   we 

VOL.  II.  T 


PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

Ch.  20.  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  justice  and  modera- 
6  tion  of  Great  Britain.  The  events  of  1775  made 
the  breach  irreparable ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  1776,  sober,  cautious  and  loyal  men  were  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  the  republican  doctrines,  which 
were  received  with  avidity  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces.8 

The  able  and  energetic  men  who  had  been  from 
the  first  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution, 
now  assumed  their  proper  place  at  the  head  of 
the  movement;  and  in  the  spring  of  1776,  it  was 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  formal  re-, 
cognition  of  an  event  which  had  virtually  been 
consummated,  when  General  Washington  received 
his  commission  from  a  body  assuming  to  exercise 
sovereign  authority  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Provinces. 

of'ptvSd       On  tne  '5th  of  Mav>  tne  Provinces  were  pre- 
govemments.   pare^  for  the  important  measure  which  was   in 

contemplation,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  recom- 
mending the  various  Assemblies  to  abjure  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  establish  provisional  governments.  Many  of 
the  Assemblies  hesitated  to  respond  to  this  ap- 
peal ;  and  in  some  of  the  Colonies  a  reactionary 

were  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind, and  almost  of  a  different  species  from  the  English  of 
Britain.' — FRANKLIN,  Negotiations  in  London. 

*  THOMAS  PAINE'S  pamphlet,  Common  Sense,  in  which  the 
new  doctrines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  were  broadly  taught,  was 
published  in  America  in  January,  1776,  and  had  an  immense 
circulation. 
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movement  took  place.  The  situation  was  critical.  Ch-  20- 
The  entire  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Canada  I  6 
became  known.  Military  preparations  on  a  large 
scale  were  reported  to  be  on  foot  in  England. 
Commissioners  with  plenipotentiary  powers  were 
daily  expected.  The  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  seemed  more  promising  than  ever, 
while  the  danger  of  defying  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  was  imminent.  Any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Congress  at  this  moment  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  American  cause ;  and  the  bold,  saga- 
cious men,  who  had  always,  directly  or  indirectly, 
influenced  the  action  of  that  assembly,  determined 
at  once  to  take  the  decisive,  irrevocable  step. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Lee,  one  of  the  delegates  Debate  on 

Lee  s  motion. 

from  Virginia,  which  had  already  pronounced  for 
separation,  moved  a  resolution,  that  America  be 
declared  independent.  The  question  was  debated 
for  several  days;  but  the  principal  speakers  on 
either  side  were  John  Adams  of  Boston,  and 
John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania.  The  former 
supported  the  proposition  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  argumentative  power  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. Dickinson  contended,  on  the  other 
side,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  declare  open 
war  against  England  until  they  had  secured  some 
foreign  alliance.  When  the  question  was  put  to 
the  vote,  six  Colonies  were  one  way  and  six  the 
other.  The  thirteenth  Colony,  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  the  casting  vote,  was  neutralized  by 
the  equal  division  of  its  delegates ;  but  when  the 

T  2 
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Ch.  20.     question  was  put  again,  Dickinson,  after  having 
6      been  the  most  prominent  opponent  of  the  motion, 
finding  that  the  decision  rested  with  him,  with- 
drew with   Morris,   one   of    his   colleagues,  who 
had  previously  voted  with  him,  and  thus  the  scale 
was  turned  in  favour  of  Independence. 
Declaration  of     A  committee  was  appointed  to   draw  np   the 

Independence.  .  T    ~, 

Declaration.  Adams,  franklin  and  Jenerson 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  this  famous  manifesto.  It  begins  by  as- 
serting abstract  propositions  of  civil  govern- 
ment, copied  substantially  from  the  Declaration 
of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  which  had  been 
compiled  from  Paine' s  formula  of  the  Eights 
of  Man.  It  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
several  acts  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  by 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance. 
This  preamble,  which  was  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length,  terminates  by  declaring  the  Colonies  FREE 
AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES,  with  all  the  powers 
which  belong  to  a  sovereign  people. 

There  is  little  to  admire  in  the  composition  of 
this  famous  paper.  In  style,  it  was  more  like  a 
party  pamphlet  than  the  dignified  assertion  of 
their  rights  by  a  great  and  injured  people.  All 
the  grievances  which  are  recited  as  justifying  the 
renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
are  laid  to  the  personal  charge  of  the  King,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  absolute  monarch,  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  Adminis- 
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tration.     Many  of  these  charges  are  so  vague  as     Ch-  20- 

to  admit  of  no  definite  answer.     Some  of  them 
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are  absolutely  false ;  others  are  perversions  of  the 
truth ;  and  the  rest  are  more  or  less  exaggerated. 
Judicial  accuracy,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  paper  of  this  description.  A  people  who 
have  determined  to  cast  off  the  authority  of  their 
rulers,  or  a  government  which  seeks  to  invade 
the  rights  of  an  independent  people,  are  bound 
to  state  a  strong  case  in  their  justification ;  and 
when  the  sword  is  to  determine  the  argument, 
veracity,  precision  and  logic  are  minor  considera- 
tions. The  grievances  of  which  the  Americans 
complained  were  sufficient  to  justify  resistance, 
if  they  were  able  successfully  to  resist.  The 
restraints  upon  their  commerce,  imposed  by  the 
mother  country,  were  in  accordance  with  the 
mercantile  law  of  Europe,  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood, and  as  it  is  still  practised  by  many  con- 
siderable States.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  was 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  relation  between  a 
a  Colony  and  the  parent  State ;  the  assertion  of 
such  a  principle  would  have  been  virtually  an 
assertion  of  independence,  and  was,  therefore, 
never  advanced  until  the  last  moment.  The 
question  of  taxation  was  little  more  than  the 
screen  for  the  real  grievance  which  could  not 
be  avowed,  the  restraint  upon  their  enterprise, 
and  the  obstruction  to  their  prosperity,  caused 
by  the  narrow  and  selfish  principle  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  which  made  the  commerce  of  a 
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Ch.  20.  Colony  subservient  to  the  markets  of  the  parent 
State.  The  right  of  taxation  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  imperial  purposes  had  never  been 
disputed  before  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  was  expressly  reserved  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial charters.  The  new  Customs'  regulations 
which  put  an  end  to  their  lucrative  trade  was, 
as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,h  the  real 
cause  of  discontent ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
obnoxious  and  ruinous  enforcement  of  a  law,  the 
validity  of  which  was  indisputable,  the  Stamp  Act 
would  have  been  accepted  in  America  with  as 
much  facility  as  it  was  enacted  in  London. 

The  capital  grievances  were  reducible  to  these 
two :  of  the  other  complaints,  those  that  were 
founded  in  fact,  or  that  afforded  any  just  ground 
of  resentment,  resulted  from  the  angry  contro- 
versy to  which  the  former  had  given  rise.  The 
frequent  dissolution  of  the  refractory  Assemblies ; 
the  repeated  refusal  of  the  royal  assent  to  colonial 
laws ;  the  irregular  trials  of  persons  charged  with 
political  offences ;  and,  finally,  the  alleged  cruelties 
with  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted,  were 
points  of  detail  which  might  have  been  adjusted, 
or  matters  of  aggravation  for  which  recompense 
could  have  been  made.  But  the  original  and  the 
real  question  was  one  which  admitted  of  no  terms 
of  accommodation. 

The  Declaration  was  immediately  promulgated 

h  Vol.  i.  chap.  5. 
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throughout  the  newly-constituted  Union,  and  was     Ch-  20- 
everywhere  received  with  popular  applause.  There  6 

were,  however,  no  such  demonstrations  as  might 
have  been  expected  upon  an  event  of  such  magni- 
tude. Probably  it  was  felt  by  the  more  reflecting 
portion  of  the  people,  that  their  freedom  as  yet 
existed  only  on  paper ;  and  that  they  looked  with 
anxiety,  if  not  alarm,  to  that  impending  struggle 
which  was  really  to  determine  their  fate. 

Vigorous  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides;  Washington  at 
but  all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  fell  far  short 
of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Boston,  Washington  had  fixed  his 
head- quarters  at  New  York,  there  to  await  the 
expected  attack  of  the  British  General.  His  army 
counted  twenty- seven  thousand  men;  but  a  fourth 
of  them  were  on  the  sick-list;  and  deducting 
those  who  were  on  detachment,  and  inefficient 
from  want  of  proper  arms,  the  American  force 
was  hardly  twelve  thousand  strong.  "Washington 
was  well  aware  that  his  situation  was  one  of  ex- 
treme peril ;  but  while  expecting  the  worst,  his 
confidence  remained  unshaken.  General  Howe 
had  moved  from  Halifax  to  Staten  Island,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Admiral  Lord 
Howe,  with  the  fleet  and  military  reinforcements. 
The  Admiral  joined  his  brother  a  few  days  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the 
succours  which  he  brought  from  England  in- 
creased the  army  under  General  Howe  to  thirty 
thousand  men. 
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Ch.  20.         Before  proceeding  to  hostilities,  the   brothers 
opened  their  pacific  commission.      Early  in   the 


Lord  Howe's  year,  several  interviews  had  taken  place  in  London 
Franklin.  between  Lord  Howe  and  Franklin,  with  the  view 
of  arranging  terms  of  accommodation,  but  with- 
out leading  to  any  satisfactory  result.  This  com- 
munication, however,  having  produced  friendly 
feelings  between  the  English  nobleman  and  the 
American  patriot,  Lord  Howe,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  the  American  waters,  despatched  a 
private  letter  to  Franklin,  bespeaking  his  good 
offices.  To  this  letter,  which  did  not  reach  its 
destination  until  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Franklin  promptly  replied  in  terms 
which,  though  personally  courteous,  unequivocally 
expressed  the  writer's  belief  that  his  correspon- 
dent's powers  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  ;  that  the  Americans,  so 
far  from  being  prepared  to  listen  to  offers  of 
pardon  and  partial  concessions,  were  more  likely 
to  demand  reparation  for  the  injuries  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  assertion  of  their 
just  rights  ;  and  that  any  negotiation  between 
England  and  the  States  must  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  a  treaty  between  two  independent 
powers.  Before  he  had  received  Franklin's  reply, 
Lord  Howe  had  addressed  himself  to  Washington; 
but  the  American  Commander  refused  to  receive 
any  communication  which  did  not  recognize  his 
military  and  official  rank.  Howe  then  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  pardon  and  protection  to 
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any  colony  or  place  which  would  return  to  its  Ch.  20. 
allegiance,  together  with  a  vague  promise  of  i  6 
redress.  The  Congress,  to  shew  their  contempt 
for  this  proclamation,  affected  to  give  it  publicity, 
and  accompanied  it  with  some  prefatory  com- 
ments, shewing  that  it  was  devoid  of  any  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  that  the  people  could  place 
no  reliance  on  the  justice  or  moderation  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  The  consequence  was, 
that  no  response  whatever  appears  to  have 
been  made  from  any  quarter  to  Lord  Howe's 
invitation. 

It  was  now  August,  and  no  more  time  could  be  intrenchment 
wasted  in  fruitless  negotiation.  The  main  body  ° 
of  Washington's  army  was  at  New  York,  under 
his  immediate  command;  but  a  strong  detach- 
ment, estimated  by  the  British  at  ten  thousand 
men,  had  intrenched  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Long  Island,  nearly  opposite 
to  and  separated  from  New  York  by  a  channel 
called  the  East  River,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
force  this  position  before  making  the  grand  attack. 
Howe  sent  over  a  division  of  his  army  under 
General  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis ;  the  forces 
on  both  sides  were  supposed  to  be  about  equal. 
On  the  27 th  August,  after  some  skirmishing  on 
the  three  preceding  days,  the  British  advanced ; 
the  Americans  came  out  to  meet  them,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  the  two  nations  met  in  the  open 
field.  The  conflict  was  soon  determined  in  favour 
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Ch.  20.  Of  the  old  country  and  disciplined  valour.  The 
Virginians  acquitted  themselves  creditably;  but 
the  raw  militia  from  the  Northern  States  gave 
way,  and  the  Americans  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
upwards  of  three  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  including  their  three  generals  of  divi- 
sion.1 The  British  pursued  them  to  their  in- 
trenchments,  but  they  were  stopped  by  order  of 
General  Howe,  who,  together  with  "Washington, 
had  hastened  to  the  ground  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  Had  not  Howe  re- 
strained his  troops  when  flushed  with  victory 
and  in  hot  pursuit  of  their  flying  foe,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  intrenchments  would  have  been 
carried,  and  thus  a  signal  and  complete  defeat 
would  have  been  inflicted.  But  the  English  com- 
mander, confident  that  the  remnant  of  the  force 


*  Washington's  estimate  of  the  'loss  on  both  sides  was  grossly- 
incorrect.  In  his  letter  to  Congress  of  3oth  August,  giving  a  very 
meagre  and  evasive  account  of  the  action,  he  says  that  his  loss 
in  killed  and  prisoners  was  from  700  to  1000  ;  and  that  he  had 
reason  to  helieve  the  enemy  had  suffered  still  more.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  wilful  misrepresentation  to  prevent  the  public  alarm 
which  might  have  been  caused  by  the  knowledge  of  his  real  loss ; 
were  it  not  that  in  a  private  letter  to  his  brother,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  he  makes  a  similar  statement.  General  Howe's  re- 
turns of  prisoners  and  of  his  own  killed  and  wounded  are  precise. 
The  former  were  1094,  the  latter  346.  Howe  computes  that 
upwards  of  2000  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned. 
Washington  returns  the  names  of  two  only  of  his  generals  as  pri- 
soners, Sullivan  and  Stirling.  But  three  generals  of  division 
were  taken,  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Woodhall. — WASHINGTON'S 
CoiTespondence  and  London  Gazette. 
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in  Long  Island  must  surrender  to  him  at  discre-     Ch-  20- 
tion,  declined  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  6 

blow.  Washington  lost  not  a  moment  in  profiting 
by  this  error.  Finding  that  the  lines  of  Brooklyn 
were  not  attacked,  he  determined  on  retreating  to 
New  York.  A  fog  favoured  his  design;  and 
thus,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  off  the  whole  of  his  detachment  in  safety, 
with  their  stores,  baggage,  and  some  of  their 
artillery. 

Lord  Howe,  considered  this  a  favourable  mo-  Pacific  over- 

,  .  .„  tures  renewed. 

ment  for  attempting  to  renew  ms  pacinc  over- 
tures ;  and  General  Sullivan,  one  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Brooklyn,  consented  to  be  the  bearer  of 
a  message  to  Congress,  proposing  that  certain 
members  of  that  body  should  be  deputed  to  meet 
Lord  Howe,  not  in  their  official  capacity,  which 
he  could  not  recognise,  but  as  American  gentle- 
men representing  the  opinions  of  their  country- 
men, and  willing  to  concert  with  him  such  terms  of 
pacification  as  might  be  acceptable  to  both  parties. 
The  Congress,  though  they  were  at  that  time  in 
receipt  of  a  most  desponding  letter  from  Wash- 
ington,k  showed  little  disposition  to  meet  this 
advance  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  insinuations 
that  Sullivan,  who  was  a  highly  honourable  man, 
should  not  have  carried  such  a  message.1  The 
moderate  party,  however,  who  were  all  but  a 


k  Letter  to  President  of  Congress,  September  2,  1776. 
1  Autobiography  of  John  Adams. 
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Ch.  20.  majority  in  Congress,  would  not  suffer  the  pro- 
,  posal  to  be  rejected ;  and  after  much  discussion, 
Howe's  invitation  was  accepted.  The  Independ- 
ent Party,  however,  so  far  prevailed  as  to  nomi- 
nate the  deputies.  Three  members  were  selected, 
Franklin,  Adams,  and  Eutledge.  The  two  first 
were  notoriously  committed  to  extreme  measures. 
Rutledge,  though  not  so  decided,  was  only  mode- 
rate in  comparison  with  his  colleagues.  It  was 
plain  that  no  satisfactory  result  could  be  expected 
from  a  conference  managed  on  behalf  of  the  colo- 
nies by  a  committee  so  constituted. 

Vice-Admiral  Lord  Howe,  the  senior  flag- 
officer  on  the  American  station,  and  joint  commis- 
sioner with  his  brother,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  for  arranging  terms  of  pacification  with  the 
colonies,  was  already  a  person  of  distinction.  His 
life  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  the  active  service 
of  his  profession  ;  and  he  had  displayed  on  many 
occasions  the  courage  and  conduct  which  qualify 
an  officer  for  supreme  command.  His  professional 
zeal  was  the  more  honourable,  as  accident  had 
given  him  early  in  his  career  both  wealth  and 
station.  He  had  succeeded,  when  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  his  gallant  brother,  who  was  killed 
at  Ticonderoga  in  the  last  war.  On  obtaining 
his  flag,  he  availed  himself  of  an  interval  of  ac- 
tive employment  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which,  being  an  Irish  peer,  he  was  qualified  to 
sit.  In  Parliament  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to 
questions  which  concerned  the  navy,  and  was 


tes. 
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soon  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ad-     Ch.  20. 
miralty.     Apart  from  his  professional   eminence,  6 

few  men  were  higher  esteemed  than  Lord  Howe 
for  integrity,  independence,  judgment,  and  know- 
ledge of  affairs ;  and  his  reputation  continued  to 
acquire  fresh  lustre,  until  it  shone  forth  in  full 
effulgence  on  that  glorious  first  of  June  (1794), 
when  the  aspiring  genius  of  Young  France  was 
reminded  that  England,  though  humbled  and 
reduced,  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas. 

The  delegates  who  were  deputed  by  Congress  American 
to  meet  the  British  Commissioners,  were  persons 
of  high  provincial  eminence,  and  one  of  them 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  Franklin's 
patriotism,  candour  and  good  faith,  his  fame,  as 
a  man  of  science  and  letters,  rests  on  an  indis- 
putable foundation.  He  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  passed  many  years  of  his  life, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  and 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  this  country  and  in  France.  With 
Lord  Howe,  he  had  recently  held  many  conversa- 
tions on  American  affairs  ;  and  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  with  the  frankness  and  good  under- 
standing which  became  men  of  sense  and  temper. 
Franklin  plainly  stated  the  terms  upon  which  his 
countrymen  would  be  willing  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  Howe  had  stated  as  plainly  that  such  terms 
were  inadmissible.  John  Adams,  the  second 
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Ch.  20.  commissioner,  had  been,  with  his  cousin  Samuel, 
|  6  and  the  merchant  Handcock,  owner  of  the  Liberty 
sloop,  among  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Revo- 
lution.  Handcock  was  now  President  of  the 
Congress,  in  which  Adams  had  the  preceding 
year  moved  the  appointment  of  Washington  to 
the  command  of  the  continental  army,  and  only 
a  few  weeks  previously  seconded  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Adams  afterwards  became  am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  and  closed  his  eventful 
career  as  President  of  the  Republic.  Rutledge, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina,  was 
distinguished  among  the  orators  in  Congress,  and 
had  acquired  a  considerable  influence  in  that 
assembly;  but,  like  his  coadjutors,  he  had  been 
an  early  opponent  of  British  connection. 

Adam  has  left  an  account  of  this  remarkable 
interview,  and  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  ap- 
proached.111 The  circumstances  were  such  as  might 
have  made  men  of  more  than  ordinary  firmness 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
extreme  measures  which,  up  to  this  time,  they 
had  counselled  and  conducted.  The  arms  of  the 
new-born  state  had  sustained  a  signal  reverse; 
and  the  probability  was  urgent,  that  the  resump- 
tion of  hostilities,  which  must  immediately  follow 
an  abrupt  termination  of  the  conference,  would 
result  in  the  annihilation  and  dispersion  of  the 

m  Autobiography.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 80. 
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American  army.     In  such  an  event,  the  prospect     Ch.  20. 
of  rallying   or   reuniting  the   patriot  ranks  was  6 

almost  hopeless.  The  last  despatch  which  had 
been  received  by  Congress  before  the  departure 
of  the  commissioners,  was  a  letter  from  the  gene- 
ral, describing  the  demoralised  condition  of  the 
army,  the  want  of  military  spirit,  the  deser- 
tion of  the  militia  and  the  instability  of  those  who 
remained.  The  commissioners  themselves,  in 
their  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Staten  Island, 
where  the  conference  was  to  take  place,  had  ob- 
served the  unsoldierlike  and  undisciplined  con- 
dition of  the  troops.  They  had  contrasted  these 
miserable  stragglers  with  the  imposing  line  of 
British  guards  and  grenadiers,  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive them  at  the  quarters  of  Lord  Howe.  They 
saw  the  fifty-gun  frigates  at  anchor,  the  bombs 
which  were  to  carry  destruction  into  their  de- 
fenceless ports,  the  small  craft  and  transports 
without  dismay ;  and  seeing  all  this,  they  entered 
the  presence  of  the  British  commissioner  as  if  they 
were  about  to  listen  to  terms  from  a  discomfited 
and  desponding  foe. 

Lord   Howe   received  the  American  delegates  Reception  of 
with  every  demonstration  of  good  will.     Having  F 
greeted  Franklin  with  the  cordiality  of  a  friend, 
he   turned  towards   Adams,    and   expressed    his 
regret  that  he  could  not  receive  his  visitors  at 
present  in  the  capacity  of  members  of  Congress, 
To  this,  the  stiff-necked  republican  hastily  replied, 
that  his  lordship  might  receive  him  in  any  cha- 
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Ch.  20.  racter  he  pleased  except  that  of  a  British  subject. 
,  Lord  Howe,  though  for  the  moment  disconcerted 
at  such  an  unmannerly  retort,  endeavoured  to 
give  the  conversation  a  conciliatory  turn,  by 
alluding  to  the  monument  which  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  had  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
brother,  who  fell  at  Ticonderoga  in  the  last  war. 
He  expressed  in  feeling  and  manly  terms  his  sense 
of  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  his  family,  declar- 
ing that  so  much  had  America  engaged  his  grati- 
tude and  affection,  that  he  should  lament  her  fall 
like  the  loss  of  a  relative.  'My  lord,  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  save  you  that  mortification,' 
answered  Franklin,  with  a  sneer.  Howe  could  not 
quite  disguise  his  pain,  and  possibly  disgust ;  but 
he  only  returned,  '  I  suppose  you  will  endeavour 
to  give  us  employment  in  Europe.'  To  this 
observation  no  answer  was  made.  After  an 
introduction  so  unpromising,  there  was  little 
encouragement  to  enter  on  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  Lord  Howe  offered  an  amnesty,  a  full 
consideration  of  grievances,  and  a  promise  that 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  had  given  offence 
should  be  repealed. 

Rejection  of  These  terms  were  immediately  rejected.  The 
proposals.  preliminary  condition  was  inadmissible;  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  having  been  promul- 
gated, the  Congress  had  no  power  to  treat  on 
any  other  basis  than  the  recognition  of  that  act. 
The  commissioners  and  the  delegates,  therefore, 
took  leave  of  each  other ;  and  the  only  effect  of 
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this  attempt  at  negotiation  was  to  dissipate  the     Ch-  2°- 

hopes  of  accommodation  which  had  still  been  re- 
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tained,  and  to  convince  all  Americans,  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  they  must  choose  between 
unqualified  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  or  the 
independence  of  their  country. 

Meanwhile,  military  operations  had  not  been  Military 
suspended  on  either  side.  The  first  question01 
which  Washington  had  to  determine,  after  he 
had  effected  the  junction  of  the  beaten  and  dis- 
pirited detachment  of  Long  Island  with  the  main 
army,  was  that  of  retreat.  The  defence  of  New 
York,  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
appeared  hopeless ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pos- 
session of  it  would  enable  the  enemy  not  only 
to  command  the  sea-board,  but  to  threaten  the 
provinces  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania ; 
while  the  junction  of  Carleton  by  the  passage 
of  the  Hudson  which  might  be  expected,  would 
give  them  the  command  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  British  fleet  was  rapidly  surrounding  the 
island,  and  if  they  should  succeed  in  intercepting 
his  communication  with  the  continent,  Washing- 
ton would  be  forced  to  stake  the  whole  fortune 
of  the  war  on  a  general  action.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  upon  evacuating  the  city,  and  retiring 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  from 
which,  if  pressed,  he  could  fall  back  upon  the 
main  land. 

On  the  1 4th  of  September,  Washington  trans-  Washington 
ferred  his   head- quarters   to   Kingsbridge,    close 
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Ch.  20.  to  the  narrow  channel  which  separated  the  island 
75  on  the  north  from  the  main  continent.  On  the 
following  day,  the  British  men-of-war  began  to 
cannonade  the  town  from  the  Hudson,  and  two 
divisions  of  the  army  having  landed  at  different 
points,  marched  to  the  attack.  At  their  approach 
the  Americans  fled,  nor  could  the  presence  of 
Washington  himself  arrest  the  panic ;  though  in 
his  desperate  efforts  to  rally  the  terrified  fugi- 
tives, the  General  himself  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner.  Finding  it  useless  to  make  further 
resistance,  Washington  fell  back  upon  a  strong 
position  in  advance  of  Kingsbridge,  and  the  same 
day  the  British  army  took  undisputed  possession 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

wYork          The  English  were  welcomed  with  demonstra- 

3tured.  .  .  . 

tions  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  loyalists,  or  Tories  as  they  were 
called,  and  had  endured  many  indignities  and 
hardships  during  the  occupation  of  the  motley 
undisciplined  bands  which  constituted  the  Ameri- 
can army.  The  expediency  of  burning  the  town 
on  leaving  it,  had  been  strongly  urged  in  Wash- 
ington's council  of  war,  and  was  so  obviously  re- 
commended on  military  considerations,  that  it 
would  probably  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had 
not  Congress,  with  an  overweening  confidence  in 
the  fortune  of  the  new  republic,  believed  that  their 
army  would  soon  be  able  to  retake  the  place,  and  for 
that  reason  issued  orders  that  it  should  be  spared. 
A  few  days  after  the  British  troops  had  taken 
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possession  of  New  York,  the  city  was  fired  in  Ch,  20. 
several  places,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  con- 
sumed. The  incendiaries  were  probably  strag- 
glers from  the  American  lines ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  act  was  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
countenance  of  Washington. 

The  deplorable  state  of  the  army,  and  the  utter  state  of  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  field,  or  conducting  army, 
any  important  operations  with  a  militia  which  was 
disbanded  every  year,  had  been  repeatedly  repre- 
sented to  Congress  by  "Washington  and  other 
generals.  But  the  lawyers  and  traders  of  whom 
that  assembly  was  composed,  thought  they  were 
better  judges  of  such  matters  than  the  General-in- 
chief  and  his  colleagues  in  command ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  loss  of  New  York,  would  probably 
have  gone  on  declaiming  against  the  danger  to 
liberty  of  standing  armies,  while  the  British  troops 
overran  their  provinces,  and  re-established  the 
authority  of  George  the  Third.  But  the  miscon- 
duct and  utter  inefficiency  of  the  constitutional 
force  having  been  proved  by  fatal  experience, 
the  Congress,  alarmed  at  the  imminent  danger, 
at  length  gave  their  sanction  to  a  plan  for 
raising  a  body  of  regulars,  which  Washington  had 
urged.  They  voted  eighty-eight  battalions  for 
service  during  the  war,  and  they  offered  a  liberal 
bounty  on  enlistment. 

At  the  pressing  instance  of  John  Adams,m  the 

m  Autobiography.     ADAMS'  Works t  vol.  vi. 
U  2 
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Ch.  20.  President  of  the  War  Committee,  they  also, 
~~  though  not  without  great  hesitation  and  reluct- 
ance, adopted  a  measure  without  which  an  army 
is  an  undisciplined  mob,  dangerous  only  to  its 
employers.  They  enacted  a  code  of  military  law, 
upon  the  model  of  the  Articles  of  War  which  go- 
vern the  British  service.  Still  they  did  what  they 
could  to  mar  the  efficiency  of  the  establishment 
so  created,  by  reserving  to  the  several  provincial 
states  the  appointment  of  the  regimental  officers 
to  their  respective  contingents.  The  result  of  an 
arrangement  so  wholly  at  variance  with  any  prin- 
ciple of  military  organization  was,  that  persons 
totally  unfit  for  their  duties  were  appointed 
through  local  and  political  intrigue. 

Many  months,  however,  elapsed  before  any  step 
was  taken  by  Congress  towards  the  completion  of 
this  scheme;  and  in  the  meantime  Washington 
had  to  maintain  a  position  which  was  daily  be- 
coming more  critical,  with  troops  upon  whom 
little  reliance  could  be  placed,  either  in  the  camp 
or  in  the  field. 

Inactivity  of  General  Howe  remained  inactive  nearly  a  month 
after  the  capture  of  New  York.  Washington  pro- 
fited by  this  interval  to  render  his  position  more 
secure.  At  length  the  approach  of  winter  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  the  British  to  make  some 
movement.  The  Americans,  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Haarlem,  were  not  likely  to  offer  battle 
by  descending  into  the  open  plains ;  and  it  was 
only  by  menacing  their  communications  with  the 
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main  land,  that  they  could  be  forced  to  an  engage-  Ch.  20. 
ment.  Howe  having  conveyed  a  large  body  of  i  6 
troops  through  a  dangerous  navigation,  landed 
them  at  a  small  island  close  to  the  main  land,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  him,  but  the  Americans,  though 
repulsed,  were  enabled  to  retreat  upon  their  lines 
in  good  order.  The  English  general,  as  usual, 
neglecting,  or  only  half  profiting  by  his  opportu- 
nities, made  no  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  his  intrenchments,  but  preferred  the  minor 
but  not  unimportant  enterprise  of  attacking  Fort 
Washington,  which  contained  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men.  The  place  was  taken  by  storm, 
after  a  stout  resistance^'  and  the  whole  garrison, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

Washington  was  compelled  by  this  disaster  to  Washington 

retreats. 

abandon  his  position,  and  he  continued  in  full 
retreat,  which  must  have  terminated  in  an  utter 
rout,  had  Cornwallis,  instead  of  hanging  upon  his 
rear,  pushed  on  in  vigorous  pursuit.  The  Ame- 
rican army  having  thus  been  suffered  to  cross  the 
Delaware,  at  length  halted  in  the  Pennsylvanian 
territory.  The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced 
for  farther  operations,  and  the  Royal  army  were 
distributed  in  winter  quarters,  along  an  extended 
line  of  eighty  miles  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Hakensack.  Before  this  took  place  an  accident 
happened  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
on  both  sides.  This  was  the  capture  of  General 
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Ch.  20.  Lee,  the  second  in  command  to  Washington. 
i  6  This  officer  having  held  a  commission  in  the 
British  army,  and  seen  some  active  service,  had  a 
higher  reputation  than  any  of  the  American  gene- 
rals, some  of  whom  were  brought  from  civil  pur- 
suits, and  some  from  mechanical  occupations. 
Lee  was  a  man  of  education  and  ability,  but 
of  a  rude,  wayward,  self-willed  disposition,  which 
rendered  his  talents  almost  impracticable.  His 
arrival  at  head- quarters  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  his  reception  at  New  York  was  such 
as  to  flatter  the  idea  which  he  willingly  enter- 
tained, that  under  his  direction  the  blunders  of 
former  incapable  commanders  would  be  speedily 
rectified.  He  began  by  *  thwarting,  disobeying, 
and  ridiculing  the  plans  of  his  superior  in  com- 
mand. Washington,  who  appears  to  have  had  a 
good  opinion  of  Lee's  military  judgment,  bore 
with  his  humours,  and  flattered  his  vanity.  His 
capture  was  owing  to  a  wilful  and  perverse  negli- 
gence of  ordinary  precaution.  He  chose  to  go 
out  unattended  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  and 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  cavalry.  Consider- 
able difficulty  arose  as  to  the  exchange  of  a  pri- 
soner of  such  distinction.  Lee  was  the  only 
officer  in  the  American  army  of  whom  the  English 
spoke  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of  contempt ; 
and  they  were,  therefore,  very  unwilling  to  restore 
him  to  the  service  of  the  rebels.  It  was  alleged 
that  having  been  a  British  officer,  although  he 
had  regularly  resigned  his  commission  before  he 
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joined  the  American  army,  he  was  to  be  considered     Ch.  2°- 
as  a  deserter ;  and  it  was  not  until  Washington  6 

declared  that  the  treatment  of  English  prisoners 
in  his  hands  should  be  regulated  by  the  treatment 
of  Lee,  that  the  latter  was  recognised  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  ultimately  exchanged  upon 
the  usual  terms. 

The  campaign  of  1776,  seemed  likely  to  close  Trenton  taken 

by  surprise. 

without  any  farther  movement  on  either  side, 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  which 
such  advantage  was  taken  as  to  change  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  A  chain  of  posts,  of  which  the  town 
of  Trenton  was  the  centre,  extended  along  the 
side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington*.  By  a  remarkable  su- 
pineness,  this  position,  the  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  German  mercenaries,  and 
the  ordinary  precaution  of  throwing  up  outworks 
had  been  altogether  neglected.  Washington  de- 
termined to  send  a  strong  detachment  across  the 
river  at  night,  and  surprise  Trenton.11  With  the 


n  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Stanhope,  following  Adolphus,  that 
the  attack  on  Trenton  was  planned  by  Arnold ;  but  this  state- 
ment appears  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that 
Arnold  arrived  at  head -quarters  a  week  before  the  attack  was 
made.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  letter  to  Governor  Trum- 
ball,  dated  the  I4th  December,  some  days  before  Arnold's  appear- 
ance, that  Washington  had  meditated  such  an  attempt  for  some 
time.  The  general  who  had  planned  and  executed  the  attack  on 
Dorchester  Heights,  was  quite  capable  of  originating  such  an 
achievement  as  the  capture  of  Trenton. — SPARKS'S  Washington, 
vol.  iv.  p.  541  ;  LORD  STANHOPE'S  History  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
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Ch.  20.  valuable  aid  of  Arnold,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
j  6  camp  a  few  days  before,  the  plan  was  so  arranged 
as  to  be  completely  successful.  On  the  night  of 
Christmas-day,  two  thousand  four  hundred  Ameri- 
cans, with  artillery,  were  conveyed  across  the 
Delaware,  notwithstanding  the  ice  which  ob- 
structed their  passage ;  and,  at  the  dawn  of  26th 
December,  this  force,  in  two  divisions,  under  a 
driving  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  advanced  upon 
Trenton.  The  outposts  were  quickly  driven  in ; 
and,  though  the  garrison  was  immediately  alarmed, 
so  rapid  were  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  that, 
after  a  short  resistance,  and  after  their  com- 
mander had  been  mortally  wounded,  the  Germans, 
with  their  officers,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred, 
laid  down  their  arms.  This  brilliant  exploit  was 
achieved,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men. 

Hessian  pri-  As  no  strictly  military  result  could  be  expected 
Philadelphia,  from  an  enterprize,  which  was  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  animating  his  troops,  dispirited  by 
a  succession  of  defeats,  Washington  withdrew  the 
same  evening,  and  sent  his  prisoners  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  prowess  of  the  Germans  had  been 
greatly  dreaded ;  the  employment  of  mercenaries 
by  Great  Britain  was  resented  as  one  of  the  most 
cruel  insults  to  which  they  had  yet  been  sub- 
jected; while  the  license  and  rapine  in  which 
these  troops  had  indulged,  exasperated  the  ani- 
mosity against  them.  The  arrival  of  the  Hessian 
prisoners  at  Philadelphia,  therefore,  produced  a 
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moral  effect  more  valuable  than  any  mere  mill-  Ch-  2°- 
tary  advantage.  A  few  days  before,  the  rapid  j  ^ 
advance  of  the  British  had  forced  the  Congress 
to  transfer  the  seat  of  Government  to  Balti- 
more, and  this  event  had  caused  the  deepest 
dejection,  not  only  in  the  city  but  throughout 
the  States.  A  reaction  in  favour  of  the  British 
Government  had  made  alarming  progress.  The 
temporisers,  always  a  numerous  class,  had  thought 
the  time  was  come  when  it  would  be  safe  to 
declare  themselves  ;  the  doubters  were  pro- 
nouncing for  the  Royal  cause,  and  many  who 
had  been  thoughtlessly  borne  along  on  the  tide 
of  events,  desired  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  affair  of  Trenton,  followed  as  it  was  by 
the  capture  of  Princeton,  and  the  surrender  of 
eight  hundred  English  troops,  the  subsequent 
retirement  by  the  Royal  army  from  the  advanced 
position  which  they  had  taken,  and  the  re-occu- 
pation of  the  great  and  fertile  districts  of  the 
Jerseys  by  the  American  forces,  entirely  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  campaign  of  1776, 
which  it  was  generally  thought  on  both  sides 
would  close  the  war  of  Independence,  and  re- 
establish the  authority  of  the  British  Crown,  by 
a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  or  rather  by  the 
misconduct  and  sloth  of  the  British  Generals, 
terminated  on  the  whole  as  favourably  for  the 
Americans,  as  any  prudent  calculation  could 
expect. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SESSION    OF     PARLIAMENT DEBATES     ON    AMERICA  — 

INCREASE      OF     THE      CIVIL     LIST ADMISSION     OF 

STRANGERS SEVERITY    OF    THE    CRIMINAL    LAW.— 

GENERAL   BURGOYNE's  EXPEDITION. CONVENTION   OF 

SARATOGA. 

Ch.2i.     T>ARLIAMENT     re-assembled    for    the    usual 
1776  autumnal   Session   in   October,    a   few  days 

Royal  Speech,  after  the  despatches  announcing  the  battle  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  occupation  of  New  York  had 
arrived  in  England.  These  events,  together  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  rebels  from  Canada,  formed 
the  principal  topics  of  the  Royal  Speech,  and 
justified  the  hope  which  it  expressed,  that  such 
successes  would  prove  decisive.  This  intelligence 
had  been  received  with  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  indeed, 
are  always  ready  to  applaud  the  success  of  the 
British  arms,  without  much  reference  to  the 
wisdom  or  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  engaged;  but  there  were  many  of  more 
moderate  and  rational  views,  who  thought  the 
Americans  deserved  to  suffer  for  their  haughty 
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and  obstinate  rejection  of  the  conciliatory  ad-  Ch.  21. 
vances  which  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  The  extreme  opinions  on  either  side 
chiefly  found  utterance  in  Parliament.  Lord 
Sandwich,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  with 
his  usual  violence  of  language,  declared  that  he 
would  risk  everything  rather  than  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  America.  He  would  hazard 
every  drop  of  his  blood,  and  the  last  shilling  of 
his  national  treasure,  sooner  than  Britain  should 
be  set  at  defiance,  bullied  and  dictated  to  by  her 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  children,  her  disobedient 
and  rebellious  subjects.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressed  his  abhorrence  of 
the  measures  hitherto  pursued,  and  meant  to  be 
adhered  to,  in  respect  of  America.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  denied  that  people  taking  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  property,  their  privileges  and 
inalienable  rights,  were  rebels ;  and  he  fully 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  on 
Revolution-principles. a  The  language  and  con- 
duct of  the  Opposition  both  in  public  and  private 
expressed  entire  sympathy  with  the  Americans. 
Lord  Chatham  thought  himself  justified  in  going 
the  extreme  length  of  withdrawing  his  son,  Lord 
Pitt,  who  was  on  General  Carleton's  staff,  from 
active  service.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  the  head  of 
his  party,  alludes  to  the  affair  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  capture  of  New  York,  in  language  more 
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Ch.  21.     suitable   to   a   member   of    Congress   than   to  a 

member  of  the  British  Parliament.     He  is  not, 
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he  says,  dismayed  by  the  terrible  news  from  Long 
Island,  but  maintains  that  if  America  should  be 
at  our  feet  —  an  event  which  he  prays  God  to 
avert  —  she  will  be  entitled  to  the  terms  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Opposition  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.1* 
Lord  Cavcn-  rj»he  Whigs,  however,  continued  their  protest 

dish  s  motion. 

against  the  American  policy  of  the  Government, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Parliamentary  motion,  which 
could  lead  to  no  practical  result.  Lord  John 
Cavendish  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  'to  consider  of  the  revisal  of  all  Acts 
of  Parliament  by  which  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  America  think  themselves  aggrieved/  A  long 
debate  ensued,  and  if  eloquence  could  have  pre- 
vailed, the  Opposition  would  have  obtained  an 
easy  victory.  Both  Fox  and  Burke  spoke  in 
their  best  manner,  and  were  feebly  answered 
by  the  Solicit  or- General  Wedderburn,  and  Lord 
George  Germaine.  But  the  division  shewed  a 
further  diminution  of  the  small  Parliamentary 
support  they  had  hitherto  obtained.  Upon  this 
result,  the  principal  members  of  the  Eockingham 
party  seceded  from  Parliament,  coming  down  for 
private  business,  but  ostentatiously  withdrawing 
when  the  Orders  of  the  day  were  called.0 


b  Fox  to  Lord  Rockingham.     Corresp.  vol.  i.p.  145. 

c  In  consequence  of  this  secession,  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  making  or  keeping  a  House  for  the  transaction  of  business. — 
Public  Advertiser ,  21  si  November,  1776. 
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The  only  effects  of  such  conduct  were  to  enable     Ch.  21. 
the  ministers  to  pass  their  measures  with  more  " 

facility,  and  to  bring  some  degree  of  ridicule  and  opposition  of 
contempt  upon  the  seceders.  Fox,  who  had  not  Fox> 
yet  joined  the  Buckingham  connection,  resumed 
his  attendance  in  Parliament  soon  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  and  vigorously  opposed  Lord  North's 
bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
so  far  as  regarded  persons  charged  with  high 
treason  in  North  America.  Chatham,  also,  after 
a  long  absence,  caused  by  a  return  of  the  mys- 
terious malady  which  had  afflicted  him  ten  years 
before,  reappeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
made  an  American  motion.  He  now  proposed  to 
concede  all  the  demands  of  the  colonists  except 
independence.  But  the  time  was  passed  when 
a  resolution  so  qualified,  even  if  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  sense  of  Parliament, 
could  have  produced  any  effect.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  determined  on  adhering  to  their  as- 
sertion of  independence ;  and  the  language  with 
which  Chatham  recommended  his  last  proposal 
was  such  as  to  justify  their  determination,  and 
encourage  their  resistance.  He  repeated  what  he 
had  always  maintained,  that  the  subjugation  of 
America  by  arms  was  impracticable.  '  You  have 
been  three  years,'  said  he,  ( teaching  your  oppo- 
nents the  art  of  war ;  they  are  apt  scholars,  and 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  American  gentry 
will  furnish  officers  fit  to  command  the  troops  of 
all  the  European  powers.  You  have  employed 
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Ch.  2 1 .  forces  too  numerous  for  peace,  too  limited  for 
war.'  Chatham,  indeed,  hardly  disguised  his 
opinion,  that  the  question  was  already  beyond 
the  reach  of  compromise ;  and  he  supported  his 
motion  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  pro- 
duce unanimity  at  home  and  might  cause  division 
among  those  who  must  at  length  be  considered 
as  our  enemies.  Lord  Gower,  representing  the 
Bedford  party,  which  had  always  advocated  arbi- 
trary measures  towards  the  colonists,  declared 
that  it  was  only  a  question  whether  France  or 
England  should  possess  America.  The  idea  of 
America  becoming  free  and  independent  was  alto- 
gether visionary.  Chatham's  motion  was  ably 
supported  by  Lord  Shelburne,  but  was  rejected 
by  a  still  greater  majority  than  that  which  had 
defeated  similar  attempts  in  former  sessions, 
increase  of  It  became  necessary  for  the  minister,  during 

the  civil  list.       ,  .  .  •*•.••« 

this  session,  to  come  down  to  Parliament,  and 
for  the  second  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  reign,  to  ask  for  an  extraordinary  vote  in  aid 
of  that  branch  of  the  public  expenditure  which 
was  more  immediately  under  his  Majesty's  con- 
trol. It  will  be  recollected,  that  George  the 
Third  at  his  accession  had  surrendered  the  here- 
ditary revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
had  received  £800,000  a  year  for  life.  Out  of 
this  ample  revenue  some  of  the  great  public 
services  were  to  be  provided  for ;  but  after  all 
these  charges  were  defrayed,  there  was  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Crown  in  becoming 
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dignity  and  splendour.  It  now  appeared,  how-  Ch.  21. 
ever,  that  there  was  a  surplus  expenditure,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  £100,000  a  year.  Lord  North  had 
to  ask  Parliament  for  £600,000  for  the  liquidation 
of  pressing  demands,  and  for  an  addition  to  the 
Civil  List  of  £100,000  a  year,  to  redress  the  dif- 
ference between  income  and  outlay.  In  other 
words,  the  minister  proposed  that  the  King's 
private  revenue  should  be  increased  by  about  one- 
third.  The  immediate  exigencies  of  his  Majesty 
were,  many  of  them,  of  a  most  humiliating  cha- 
racter. Some  of  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  the 
palaces  with  common  necessaries,  were  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  want  of  their  money.  Many 
had  not  been  paid  for  years :  the  coal-merchant 
dunned  in  vain  for  his  bill,  amounting  to  six 
thousand  pounds.  The  wages  of  the  menial  ser- 
vants were  six  quarters  in  arrear.d  This  dis- 
creditable state  of  things  was  the  almost  neces- 
sary result  of  the  vicious  principle  on  which  the 
civil  list  was  based.  Parliament  could  not  de- 
mand an  account  of  the  dispensation  of  a  fund 
which  they  had  placed  at  the  personal  disposal  of 
the  sovereign ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  fund 
was  appropriated  to  public  purposes,  and  was, 
therefore,  to  that  extent,  a  public  account.  But 
no  vouchers  were  produced,  no  audit-books  were 
examined;  and  beyond  certain  fixed  salaries  of 
public  functionaries,  Parliament  had  no  know- 

d  Lord  Talbot's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Cti.  21.  ledge  either  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  vast 
surplus  of  the  fund  had  been  applied,  or  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  new  grants  were  re- 
quired. That  much  of  the  money  had  been 
spent  in  parliamentary  corruption  is  more  than 
probable;  that  much  had  been  wasted  or  mis- 
applied is  certain.  The  royal  establishment  was 
a  refuge  for  petty  placemen.  The  household 
swarmed  with  officers  for  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
find  even  names.  There  were  treasurers,  comp- 
trollers, cofferers,  masters,  stewards  of  the  house- 
hold ;  there  was  the  whole  Board  of  Green  Cloth ; 
there  was  the  department  of  the  chamber,  of  the 
great  wardrobe,  of  the  removing  wardrobe,  of  the 
robes :  there  was  the  turnspit  of  his  Majesty's 
kitchen,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  For 
the  accommodation  of  this  legion  of  officers, 
twenty-three  tables  were  kept,  or  rather  charged. 
All  these  functionaries  drew  their  salaries  regular- 
ly, while  the  King's  grocers  and  footmen  were 
unpaid.  A  sum  equivalent  to  nearly  the  whole 
amount  of  debt  for  which  Parliament  was  re- 
quired to  provide,  had  been  expended  in  secret 
service  since  1769.  Of  this  immense  sum,  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  had 
been  dispensed  by  the  secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
There  was  no  room  for  conjecture  as  to  the 
particular  kind  of  secret  service  for  which 
these  payments  had  been  made.  The  pension 
list  had  likewise  increased  to  an  enormous 
amount. 
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No  part  of  tliis  deficit  was   chargeable  to  any     ck  21. 
excess  in  the  domestic  expenditure   of  the  Koyal 
Family.      The   King's   habits    and   those   of  his       I?77 

.         ,  Frugality  of 

consort  were  simple  and  frugal  in  the  extreme,  the  royal 
One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
less  than  half  the  sum  which  is  now  considered, 
and  properly  considered,  necessary  to  maintain 
the  becoming  splendour  and  hospitality  of  the 
Crown,  sufficed  to  defray  the  real  household  ex- 
penditure of  George  the  Third;  and  if  none  but 
the  legitimate  claims  on  the  Civil  List  had  been 
admitted,  a  large  surplus,  instead  of  a  large  de- 
ficiency, would  have  existed.  After  a  moderate 
computation,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  up- 
wards of  a  million  must  have  been  lavished  for 
purposes  which  could  not  be  avowed;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  people  of  England  were 
called  upon  to  pay  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  add  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  order  that  the  Government  might  be 
removed  still  farther  from  their  control,  and  that 
those  institutions  which  had  been  devised  for  the 
protection  of  liberty  in  all  future  times  should 
be  rendered  the  vile  instruments  of  irresponsible 
power. 

The  debates  on  this  scandalous  subject  were  of  Debate  on  the 
an  unusually  animated  character.     The   Opposi- 
tion, including  the  Rockingham  party  which  took 
this  opportunity  of  terminating  their  ill-advised 
secession,  denounced  the  measure  in  the  strain  of 
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vehemence  and  exaggeration  which  they  applied 
to  every  measure  of  administration,  whether  great 
or  small,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  but  like  men 
who  hoped  some  day  to  serve  the  Crown  them- 
selves, they  refrained  from  touching  the  real 
point,  and  thereby  causing  irritation  in  a  quarter 
where  offence  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven. 
Such  was  the  tone  of  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
of  Burke  and  Fox.  The  only  members  who 
shewed  no  such  prudent  forbearance  were  Wilkes 
and  Sawbridge.  The  former  had  nothing  either 
to  gain  or  lose  by  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  the 
Court.  Sawbridge,  a  coarse  outspoken  man,  who 
thought  that  triennial  parliaments  were  the 
remedy  for  all  constitutional  maladies,  bluntly 
declared  that  the  Civil  List  had  been  employed 
in  corrupting  both  Houses  by  means  of  pensions, 
bribes  and  gratuities.  This  language  called  forth 
a  storm  of  exclamations  from  the  courtiers  and 
King's  friends  behind  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Several  voices  eagerly  demanded  that  the  words 
should  be  taken  down.  Burke  interposed  to 
allay  the  excitement,  by  suggesting  with  a  touch 
of  sarcasm,  that  Sawbridge  only  meant  to  imply 
that  influence  had  been  exercised.  But  the  sturdy 
citizen  adhered  to  his  words,  not  without  a  secret 
sympathy  and  approbation  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  no  further  notice  was  taken.  The 
Civil  List  Bill,  in  which  both  Houses  had  doubt- 
less a  peculiar  interest,  was  passed  by  large 
majorities.  A  singular  incident,  however,  at- 
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tended  the  last  stage  of  the  proceedings.  When  Ch-  2I- 
a  bill  for  the  particular  service  of  the  Crown  is 
presented  for  the  Royal  Assent,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  Speaker  to  address  some  dutiful 
and  complimentary  expressions  to  the  Throne. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Speaker,  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents,  made  an  address,  but  his  language 
so  far  from  being  dutiful  or  complimentary,  was 
of  a  very  different  character.  Standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
mons addressed  his  Majesty  in  terms  such  as 
had  never  before  been  heard  in  that  place  and 
presence.  He  said,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  labouring  under  burthens  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  the  Commons  had  not  only 
granted  his  Majesty  an  immediate  supply  for  the 
relief  of  his  necessities,  but  also  a  large  additional 
revenue,  far  beyond  former  precedents,  and  far 
beyond  his  Majesty's  expenses.  The  King  was 
then  admonished  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  funds 
which  the  Commons  had  so  liberally  granted.  The 
Speaker  concluded  with  a  set  phrase  which  might 
have  been  considered  an  empty  compliment, 
or  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  parsimony  of  the 
Court. 

This  language  was  highly  resented  as  insolent  Rigby's  accu- 
and  disloyal  by  the  whole  tribe  of  courtiers  ;  but,  the  Speaker, 
as  the  statement  was  strictly  true,  and  the  terms 
employed  were  not  positively  indecent,  the  more 
prudent  of  the  King's  friends  thought  it  better  to 
let  the  matter  pass  without  further  notice.    Rigby, 
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however,  whose  coarse  zeal  and  impudent  servility 
could  not  be  repressed,  took  occasion  two  days 
after  the  House  had,  according  to  the  usual  form, 
thanked  the  Speaker  for  his  speech,  to  accuse  him 
of  grossly  misrepresenting  the  sentiments  of  the 
House.  Upon  this  the  Speaker  immediately  de- 
sired that  his  speech  and  the  vote  of  thanks  should 
be  read.  Fox  proposed  a  resolution  expressly 
approving  the  conduct  of  the  Chair;  observing 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
to  retain  his  office  if  the  House  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  paymaster.  To  this  the  Speaker 
assented ;  but  he  went  farther,  and  required  that 
Fox's  motion  should  be  agreed  to.  A  strong  feel- 
ing evidently  pervaded  the  House;  and  Lord 
North,  who  had  witnessed  with  uneasiness  the 
presumptuous  effrontery  of  his  subordinate,  gave 
him  no  support.  Rigby  then  lowered  his  tone, 
and  endeavoured  to  evade  the  question  by  an 
adjournment;  but  the  House  was  in  no  temper 
for  a  compromise,  and  Fox's  motion  was  adopted 
nemine  contradicente. 

A  motion  was  made  this  session  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  the  galleries  for  strangers,  and  to 
admit  them  regularly  during  the  debates.  This 
proposal,  however,  met  with  little  support;  and, 
though  some  accommodation  has  been  provided 
for  strangers  in  later  times,  the  House  has  never 
gone  the  length  of  sanctioning  their  presence  by 
formal  resolution ;  and,  to  this  day,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  any  member  to  have  the  galleries  cleared 
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by  merely  noticing  the  fact  that  strangers  are  Ch.  21. 
present.  The  Standing  Orders  still  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  strangers.  For  many  years  after 
the  Revolution,  the  orders  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
enforced;  but,  after  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
a  greater  laxity  took  place,  until  at  length  the 
admission  of  strangers  was  practically  the  rule, 
their  exclusion  the  exception.  From  the  time 
when  the  House  yielded  to  the  press  the  right  of 
publishing  its  debates  and  proceedings,  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  with  closed  doors  was  rarely  exer- 
cised, and  has  long  since  been  wholly  discon- 
tinued. 

The  introduction  of  strangers  under  this  irre- 
gular license  caused  great  confusion  and  even  in- 
terruption of  business.  The  lobbies  were  so 
thronged  with  candidates  for  admission  that  mem- 
bers could  with  difficulty  make  their  way  into  the 
House.  On  great  days  the  galleries  were  crowded 
with  strangers,  who  occupied  the  seats  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  members.  Sometimes  they  mingled 
with  the  members  on  the  floor  itself;  and,  on  very 
exciting  occasions,  they  have  been  known  to  push 
far  beyond  the  bar  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
House.6  The  House  of  Commons  in  those  days 
was  altogether  a  very  disorderly  assembly ;  and, 
under  a  weak  or  irresolute  Speaker,  the  debates 
were  often  conducted  in  a  most  tumultuous  man- 
ner. As  an  instance  of  the  authority  exercised  by 

e  Temple  Luttrell's  Speech  on  introducing  the  Motion. — ParL 
Hist. 
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Ch.  21.  the  famous  speaker  Onslow,  it  was  mentioned  that 
lie  would  not  suffer  members  to  stand  on  the  floor, 
or  by  the  Chair  talking ;  and  that,  when  members 
transgressed  his  rules,  he  would  call  them  to  order, 
and  desire  the  House  to  support  him/  The  vio- 
lence of  language  and  the  personality  which  cha- 
racterised the  debates  gave  rise  to  offensive  and 
indecent  expressions  of  applause  and  dissent. 
The  bad  speakers  were  treated  with  a  rudeness 
which  the  good  nature  and  good  breeding  of  a 
modern  House  of  Commons  would  hardly  tolerate. 
A  general  coughing,  sneezing,  hawking,  spitting, 
blowing  of  noses,  assailed  the  unfortunate  member 
who  rose  at  the  wrong  time,  or  who  had  not  the 
art  of  pleasing  his  impatient  and  fastidious  audi- 
ence. According  to  a  contemporary  account,  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1777  were  instantly  seized 
with  a  sort  of  influenza  on  such  an  occasion.^ 
We  may  justly  boast  of  the  improved  decorum 
and  civility  of  modern  manners ;  nevertheless,  if 
a  past  generation  could  retort  upon  posterity,  a 
member  of  a  parliament  of  George  the  Third,  who 
never  thought  of  going  down  to  the  House  but  in 
full  costume,  with  bag,  wig,  and  sword,  would  be 
shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  honourable  gentlemen 
lounging  on  the  benches  in  round  hats,  and  of  a 


f  Rigby  in  the  same  debate. 

g  Public  Advertiser,  27th  May,  1777,  on  a  speech  of  Fox's  this 
session,  with  reference  to  Indian  affairs,  says  there  were  cries  of 
bravo  and  clapping  of  hands ;  but  these  vulgar  ebullitions  were, 
the  reporter  takes  care  to  mention,  'unprecedented.'  —  Parl. 
Hist.  xix.  283. 
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cabinet  minister  sauntering  up  the  floor  in  a  shoot-     Ch.  21. 
ing  jacket.  ~? 

A  Bill  was  introduced  this  session  to  provide  A  BUI  for 
for  the  better  security  of  dockyards  from  incen- rity  of  dock- 
diary  practices.  This  measure  was  suggested  by  yai 
alarming  attempts  which  had  been  recently  made 
to  fire  the  royal  arsenals  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth, together  with  the  merchant  shipping  at 
Bristol.  On  the  fth  of  December,  in  the  previous 
year,  the  rope-house  in  Portsmouth  dock-yard  had 
been  burnt  down,  and  combustibles  were  disco- 
vered in  the  hemp-house,  where  they  had  evidently 
been  placed  for  an  incendiary  purpose.  The  at- 
tempt at  Plymouth  entirely  failed,  but  some  ware- 
houses at  Bristol  were  destroyed.  These  crimes 
were  brought  home  to  a  young  man  named  Aitken, 
commonly  called  John  the  painter,  from  having 
followed,  at  one  time,  the  business  of  a  journey- 
man painter.  Three  years  before,  Aitken  had  gone 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  America ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  had  been  employed  by  Silas 
Deane,  a  conspicuous  member  of  Congress,  and  at 
this  time  engaged  on  a  mission  to  France,  to  burn 
all  the  dockyards  in  England.  It  certainly  appears 
difficult  to  understand  what  motive  this  man  could 
have  had  for  undertaking  an  enterprise  of  such 
enormity ;  but,  if  his  story  was  true  that  he  had 
been  furnished  with  funds  by  the  American  pa- 
triot for  the  execution  of  his  scheme,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
mitting petty  acts  of  depredation  for  a  livelihood 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  England.  How- 
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Ch.  2 1 .  ever  this  may  be,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  cri- 
minals, even  after  conviction,  frequently  make 
statements  with  reference  to  their  guilt  wholly 
unfounded  ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  brand 
the  memory  of  Deane,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  decent  man,  with  complicity  in  such  a  crime,  on 
the  unsupported  testimony  of  a  low  felon.  Aitken 
was  executed ;  and,  if  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  his  assertion  with  regard  to  Deane,  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  accomplice. 

Arson  in  dock-  The  Bill  which  was  introduced  on  this  occa- 
agafnst^ro™68  si°n  to  make  the  crime  of  burning  private  and 
perty>  commercial  docks  punishable  by  death  did  not 

pass,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  an  interesting 
discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise  on  the  state 
of  the  criminal  law.  Sir  William  Meredith,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  the  liberality  and 
moderation  of  his  opinions  on  various  questions 
connected  with  the  amendment  of  the  law,  took 
this  opportunity  of  exposing  the  inutility  of 
increasing  capital  punishments  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crimes  against  property.  At  this  time 
there  were,  according  to  Blackstone's  computa- 
tion, not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  offences, 
upon  conviction  of  either  of  which  the  judge 
was  bound  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.  In 
this  dreadful  category  are  to  be  found,  together 
with  murder,  rape,  burglary,  highway-robbery, 
such  crimes  as  breaking  down  the  head  of  a  fish- 
pond, cutting  down  trees  in  an  avenue  or  garden, 
cutting  hop-binds,  perjury  in  cases  of  insolvency, 
and  some  others  equally  frivolous. 
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The  practical  operation  of  a  code  so  savage  and  Ch.  21. 
undiscriminating  was,  that  prisoners  enjoyed  an 
impunity,  which  has  been  diminished  by  more  mild  Severity  of 
and  equal  laws.  Juries  deliberately  foreswore  code, 
themselves  rather  than  subject  minor  offenders  to 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence.  Judges  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
technical  objections  wholly  beside  the  merits,  and 
which  would  now  be  considered  utterly  frivolous. 
Even  the  graver  crimes  of  housebreaking,  forgery, 
and  coining,  which  were  almost  invariably  punished 
with  death,  so  far  from  being  checked  by  such  se- 
verity, continued  to  increase.  Sometimes  felonies 
of  the  higher  class,  though  committed  under  cir- 
cumstances which  reduced  them  almost  to  venial 
offences,  were  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
most  aggravated  crimes.  Sir  William  Meredith 
mentioned  two  cases.  One  was  that  of  a  girl  of 
fourteen  who,  at  the  bidding  of  her  master,  a 
forger,  had  concealed  some  counterfeit  pieces  in 
her  clothes.  She  was  convicted  of  treason,  and 
sentenced  to  be  burned  alive ;  and  would  certainly 
have  been  executed,  had  not  the  facts  been  made 
known  to  Lord  Weymouth,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  who  obtained  a  commutation  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  other  case  referred  to  by  Meredith 
has  been  frequently  quoted.  A  young  woman  of 
nineteen  had  been  deprived  of  her  husband  by 
impressment  at  the  time  when  hasty  preparations 
for  naval  warfare  had  been  made  in  consequence 
of  the  dispute  with  France  about  the  Falkland 
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Ch.  21.  Islands.  By  this  act  of  cruel  violence,  which  the 
law  of  the  land  and  state  policy  justified,  the  girl, 
who  with  her  two  children  had  been  hitherto 
maintained  by  the  industry  of  her  husband,  was 
left  destitute.  For  a  time  she  begged  about  the 
streets.  She  was  then,  with  her  infants,  received 
into  the  workhouse.  But,  having  left  this  miser- 
able asylum  to  seek  a  livelihood,  she  was  tempted 
by  hunger  to  snatch  a  piece  of  coarse  linen  from 
the  counter  of  a  shop.  This  commodity  was  im- 
mediately exchanged  for  bread  to  put  into  the 
mouths  of  her  starving  babes.  The  offence  was 
shoplifting.  The  evidence  was  clear;  she  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  made  known  to  the 
authorities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  re- 
presented that  tradesmen  had  suffered  very  much 
from  this  species  of  depredation ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  was  decided  that  an  example  must  be 
made.  Accordingly  this  poor  creature,  who  had 
been  wrongfully  and  cruelly  deprived  of  her  live- 
lihood by  that  law  which  she  had  violated  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  obtaining  temporary  relief,  was 
dragged,  a  raving  maniac,  to  the  gallows,  and  put 
to  death. 

DT.  Dodd's  This  was  no  doubt  an  extreme  case ;  but  it 
was  not  a  case  likely  to  attract  much  sympathy 
in  that  coarse  and  unfeeling  age.  The  tradesmen 
of  London  would  think  the  execution  of  Mary 
Jones  was  no  more  than  a  just  vindication  of  the 
law,  and  a  measure  no  more  than  necessary  for 


case. 
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the  protection  of  their  property.  And  the  fine  ch-  2l- 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  feel  much  more  com- 
passion  for  the  fate  of  a  gentleman  highwayman 
than  for  that  of  a  workhouse  girl.  There  was, 
however,  another  case  likewise  alluded  to  by 
Meredith,  which  at  that  moment  excited  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  metropolis,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  country.  This  was  the  case  of 
Dr.  Dodd ;  a  case  which  can  bear  no  comparison 
with  that  of  Mary  Jones,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  great  cruelty.  Dodd  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior talents  and  attainments,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  He  had  long  been  followed  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  in  London.  His 
manners  and  accomplishments  had  procured  him 
ready  admission  into  the  best  society ;  his  tastes 
were  refined,  and  his  habits  were  expensive  be- 
yond his  means.  In  an  evil  hour,  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  difficulty, 
he  had  placed  the  name  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  a  bond  for  five 
thousand  pounds.  Like  many  other  unhappy 
persons  who  have  committed  similar  acts,  Dodd 
deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  should  be 
able  to  replace  the  funds  which  he  was  enabled 
to  raise  by  means  of  this  instrument,  before  the 
forgery  was  discovered.  In  this  hope  he  was 
disappointed.  A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the 
bond,  Martin,  an  attorney,  waited  upon  Dodd, 
and  informed  him  that  the  signature  was  not  in 
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Ch.  21.  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  Dodd  at 
t once  admitted  his  guilt,  and  stated  what  was  no 
doubt  true,  that  he  had  fully  intended  to  cancel 
the  obligation  by  paying  the  stipulated  sum 
before,  or  when  it  became  due.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  was  able  and  willing  at  once  to 
refund  the  money  ?  He  immediately  produced 
cash  and  bankers'  bills  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  probably  the  proceeds  of  his 
guilt,  and  offered  to  assign  his  household  fur- 
niture and  other  property  as  security  for  the 
balance.  These  offers  were  accepted;  Martin 
took  away  the  cash  and  drafts,  and  left  Dodd 
under  the  impression  that  the  matter  was  settled. 
And  so  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  harshness 
of  the  young  nobleman  whose  name  had  been 
abused,  but  who  had  not,  and  could  not  have 
sustained  any  pecuniary  damage  by  Dodd's  mis- 
conduct. It  was  Lord  Chesterfield  who  insisted 
on  prosecuting  his  former  tutor.  He  was  con- 
victed on  his  admissions  to  Martin ;  and  though 
his  guilt  could  probably  have  been  proved  by 
other  evidence,  still  his  conviction  on  such 
testimony  gave  an  appearance  of  great  hard- 
ship to  the  case.  In  vain,  however,  did  the 
unhappy  prisoner  urge  as  a  ground  of  acquittal, 
that  all  the  money  had  been  paid  or  guaranteed 
before  the  prosecution  was  instituted.  That  was 
no  answer  in  point  of  law.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, thought  that  in  such  circumstances  neither 
public  justice  nor  the  protection  of  commerce,  to 
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which  so  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  impera-     Ch.  21. 

tively  required  that  a  prosecution  should  take 
place.  A  petition,  signed  by  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  names,  earnestly  submitted  that  this 
was  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  former 
friends  of  the  convict  to  procure,  not  a  pardon, 
but  a  remission  of  the  capital  penalty.  Even 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  indulged  in  no  sentimental 
compassion  for  offenders  against  the  law,  and 
had  no  personal  interest  in  Dodd,  freely  gave 
the  wretched  man  all  the  aid  his  pen  could  afford. 
He  assisted  him  in  his  defence  at  the  trial.  He 
wrote  his  petitions  to  the  King  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. He  addressed  a  letter  in  his  own  name  to 
Jenkinson,  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  private 
ear  of  the  Sovereign.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
King  was  willing  to  yield  in  this  instance,  but 
Lord  Mansfield  contended  that  the  law  should 
take  its  course.  It  was  said,  that  this  case  could 
not  be  distinguished  in  any  material  particular 
from  the  case  of  the  Perreaus,  who  had  lately 
undergone  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  for 
a  similar  forgery.  But  though  Dodd's  plea,  that 
he  had  made  full  restitution  and  satisfaction  to 
the  party  really  injured  before  proceedings  had 
been  taken,  was  worthless  in  law,  still  it  was 
thought  a  hard  measure  of  justice  that  no  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  it  as  a  circumstance  of 
mitigation. 

The  first  session  of  1777  closed  in  gloom.    The 
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Ch.  21.     country  was  embarked  in  a  war  in  which  success 

177_       would  be  neither  glorious  nor  profitable,  while 

Military         defeat  would  be  disgraceful  and  disastrous.     The 

disasters  in  .    . 

America.  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  decisive  result  was 
removed  by  the  serious  reverse  our  arms  had 
sustained  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  ;  and  though 
the  Minister  spoke  of  bringing  the  conflict  to  a 
termination  in  another  campaign,  the  country 
derived  little  encouragement  from  a  hope  so 
faintly  uttered.  Meanwhile,  a  large  addition 
was  made  to  the  public  burdens  for  the  support 
of  a  war  which  had  already  destroyed  the  colonial 
trade  it  was  intended  to  protect.  Public  opinion 
began  to  take  a  turn,  and  the  nation  would  have 
been  well  pleased  if  the  dispute  could  have  been 
settled.  Parliament  was  wavering.  Lord  North 
and  his  friends  had  long  since  desired  a  settle- 
ment of  this  painful  and  troublesome  question ; 
but  the  King  was  inflexible,  and  he  found  hearty 
supporters  in  his  war  minister,  Lord  George 
Germaine,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Bedford 
party.  These  statesmen  would  listen  to  no 
other  terms  than  unconditional  submission  from 
cowardly  and  ungrateful  rebels.  Such  was  their 
language. 

Determination  While  in  England,  reconciliation  with  America 
was  becoming  a  favourite  topic,  the  Americans 
had  finally  determined  that  no  such  proposal 
could  be  entertained,  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
treaty  between  two  independent  powers.  In  the 
preceding  autumn,  the  several  States  had  been 
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engaged  in  framing  their  provincial  constitutions,  Ch.  21. 
and  making  provision  for  local  self-government,  i  6 
pursuant  to  the  admonition  of  Congress ;  and 
the  Great  Central  Assembly  itself  had  already 
enunciated  the  articles  of  a  federal  union.  The 
Congress  had  taken  another  step  of  great  im- 
portance. Some  time  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  they  had  opened  a  correspondence 
with  France  through  Silas  Deane,  one  of  their 
members,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris. 
After  the  Declaration,  they  associated  Franklin 
and  Arthur  Lee  with  Deane,  in  a  commission 
regularly  accredited,  to  negotiate  treaties  of  al- 
liance and  commerce,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Court  of  Versailles.  The  real  object  of 
the  mission  was  to  obtain  aid  from  France  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  French  government,  though  quite  willing  Franklin  in 
to  assist  the  colonists  in  any  well- concerted  plan 
of  revolt  against  their  common  enemy,  were  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  to  an  enterprise 
which  appeared  almost  hopeless.  Franklin  did 
not  scruple  to  represent  the  cause  of  his  country- 
men as  highly  prosperous.  Their  army,  he  main- 
tained, was  well-appointed,  and  had  obtained  many 
signal  military  advantages ;  while  the  English  were 
disorganised,  and  dispirited  by  want  of  success. 
America  was  invincible ;  she  was  the  firm  friend 
and  ally  of  France,  to  whom  she  tendered  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  her  commerce.  The  French  court, 
which  was  furnished  with  regular  and  minute  in- 
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Ch.  21.  formation  as  to  the  progress  of  the  American  revolt, 
knew  that  Franklin's  statements  were  the  reverse 
of  true,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  colonists  was 
almost  desperate.  The  American  envoys,  how- 
ever, were  received  with  the  greatest  politeness  ; 
and  Franklin's  representations  were  listened  to 
with  ever y  appearance  of  interest  and  satisfaction. 
The  venerable  philosopher  was  introduced  at 
Court,  not  indeed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  as 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance, in  that  splendid  circle,  of  the  old  man, 
attired  with  an  affectation  of  republican  simplicity, 
was  eminently  successful.  At  this  period,  An- 
tiquity was  at  the  height  of  fashion  in  Paris. 
Spartan  manners  and  Roman  virtue  were  the 
favorite  themes  in  every  saloon.  The  sumptuary 
laws  of  Lacedemonian  statesmen  were  extolled  as 
the  height  of  political  wisdom  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ous capital  of  Europe,  and  the  act  of  Brutus  as  the 
noblest  effort  of  patriotism  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Most  Christian  king.  At  this  moment,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  genuine  republican,  of  venerable  aspect, 
upon  the  scene,  was  like  a  happy  situation  in  a 
drama.  For  a  time  Franklin  was  at  the  height  of 
fashion.  Splendid  entertainments  were  given  in 
his  honor ;  and  the  apostle  of  liberty  was  publicly 
crowned  with  laurel  by  beautiful  and  enthusiastic 
devotees. 

Parisian  fetes.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  Parisians  were 
content  to  expend  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  American  freedom  in  fetes,  demonstrations. 
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fine  speeches,  and  heroic  verse.  Some  money,  Ch.  21. 
however,  was  privately  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  a  few  privateers  were  secretly  fitted  out ; 
and  three  or  four  experienced  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  offer  their  services  to  Congress.  The 
English  ambassador  in  the  meantime  received 
abundant  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  French  government ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  a  harmless  lettre  de  cachet  was  issued  to 
detain  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  a  young  noble- 
man, who  had  volunteered  in  the  American  ser- 
vice. Lafayette,  however,  was  on  the  frontier 
before  the  letter  was  issued,  and  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  his  escape.  On  his  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  he  received  a  commission  as  major- 
general  in  the  American  army,  being  at  that 
time  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  But  his  ample 
fortune,  his  high  birth,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  made  him  a  welcome  re- 
cruit. Washington,  though  already  encumbered 
with  foreign  military  adventurers,  whose  prefer- 
ment gave  great  offence  to  the  native  officers, 
received  Lafayette  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  assigned  him  a  command,  according  to  his 
rank  in  the  army. 

Washington,  as  I  have  before  stated,  had  re-  Washington's 

re-organisa- 

peatedly  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  oftionofthe 

army. 

re- organising  the  army ;  and  though  they  had  at 
length  yielded  to  his  importunity,  so  far  as  to 
sanction  the  embodiment  of  eighty-eight  bat- 
talions of  regular  troops,  no  active  steps  had 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Ch.  21.  yet  been  taken  to  give  effect  to  this  vote.  But 
—  alarmed  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  English 
army,  which  had  forced  them  to  transfer  the  seat 
of  government  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  approaching  termination  of  the  year, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  militia  would  de- 
mand their  discharge,  Congress  saw  no  choice 
between  submission  to  the  mercy  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  the  dangerous  alternative  of  invest- 
ing their  general  with  plenary  powers.  The  latter 
was  of  course  adopted.  From  his  camp  on  the 
Delaware,  a  week  before  the  attack  on  Trenton, 
"Washington  had  written  to  say,  that  his  army  was 
melting  away;  and  that  unless  he  was  immedi- 
ately armed  with  absolute  military  authority,  the 
struggle  must  speedily  terminate. 

increased  In  this  extreme  urgency  of  their  affairs,  Con- 

General,  gress  wasted  little  time  in  deliberation.  A 
demand  which  a  few  .weeks  before  would  pro- 
bably have  been  peremptorily  refused,  if  not  an- 
swered by  a  recall,  was  at  once  complied  with. 
The  general  was  empowered  to  raise  sixteen 
additional  battalions,  three  thousand  cavalry, 
three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers. The  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
officers  below  the  rank  of  brigadier,  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  He  was  to  fix  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  any  of  the  provinces,  to 
form  magazines,  to  take  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  army  from  anybody,  allowing  what 
he  considered  a  reasonable  compensation.  These 
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arbitrary  powers   were    limited    to    six   months.     Ch.  21. 
They  were  voted  the  day  after  the  affair  at  Tren-         ~~ 
ton.     Possibly  had  Congress  been  then  aware  of 
this  important  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  war, 
they  might  have  hesitated  to  confer  such  danger- 
ous powers  on  their  victorious  general. 

Measures  were   also   taken  to  consolidate  the  Oath  of 

....  n  allegiance. 

new  government,  by  requiring  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to 
retire  within  the  protection  of  the  British  lines. 
This  determined  many  persons  who  were  hesi- 
tating, compelled  time-servers  to  make  their 
election,  and  separated  friends  from  foes.  It  was 
of  great  importance  also,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  success  which  had  lately  attended  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  by  committing  the  people  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  order.  The  misconduct  of  the 
British  troops,  and  more  especially  the  license  of 
the  German  auxiliaries,  had  almost  entirely  alien- 
ated the  inhabitants  of  the  Jerseys  from  the  royal 
cause.  They  now  came  forward  readily  to  tender 
their  allegiance  to  Congress,  and  to  aid  the  army 
of  Independence. 

No  military  enterprise  of  any  importance  was  Fresh  levies 
undertaken  on  either  side  during  the  winter. 
Washington  was  occupied  in  raising  the  new 
levies,  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  among  a  scat- 
tered and  scanty  population,  and  in  a  country 
where  every  able-bodied  man  could  obtain  a  live- 
lihood. Disease,  also,  had,  as  usual,  thinned  his 
ranks  far  more  fatally  than  the  sword.  The  small 

Y  2 
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Ch.  21.  pox  had  destroyed  hundreds  of  his  men;  and  he 
^  sought  to  provide  against  its  ravages  for  the 
future  by  means  of  inoculation.  Washington's 
head-quarters  were  at  Morriston.  Some  affairs 
of  detachments  took  place,  but  no  material  ad- 
vantage was  gained  by  either  side.  The  British 
destroyed  a  quantity  of  stores  and  tents,  and  the 
Americans  burnt  some  brigs  and  sloops. 

Washington's  No  important  operation  took  place  before  the 
summer.  Early  in  June,  Washington  extended 
his  lines  along  a  chain  of  hills,  commanding  a 
fertile  country,  with  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson 
in  his  rear.  His  army  mustered  little  more  than 
seven  thousand  men ;  but  this  small  body  was  so 
well  disposed,  that  the  British  commander,  with 
a  far  superior  force,  finding  that  he  could  not 
venture  upon  an  attack,  endeavoured  by  a  feint 
to  draw  him  from  his  position.  The  manoeuvre 
was  unsuccessful;  and  Howe,  abandoning  the 
Jerseys  altogether,  fell  back  upon  Staten  Island, 
which  had  been  his  point  of  departure  ten  months 
before. 

British  The  British  General  then  determined  to  make 

an  attempt  on  Philadelphia.  Leaving  a  strong 
corps  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
Commander-in- Chief  sailed  with  fourteen  thousand 
men  to  the  Chesapeake;  and,  after  a  long  voy- 
age in  crowded  transports  and  in  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  he  disembarked  at  the  Head 
of  the  Elk,  a  point  ten  miles  further  distant  from 
his  destination  than  the  position  which  he  had 
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quitted   in   the  spring;    Brunswick,    which   had     Ch.  21. 
been  his  head- quarters  all  the  winter,  was  sixty  , 

miles  from  Philadelphia;  the  distance  of  the  Head 
of  the  Elk  was  seventy  miles. 

It    is     not    surprising     that     such    eccentric  Policy  of 

P  ,  .  •     j.   iv     "i  i     the  movement. 

movements  were  for  some  time  unintelligible 
to  Washington.  That  a  general  should  counter- 
march an  army  several  hundred  miles  to  convey 
it  by  sea  to  nearly  the  same  point  without  any 
apparent  object,  seemed  incredible.  But  he  had 
authentic  intelligence  that  the  British  fleet  had 
been  seen  off  the  capes  of  Delaware,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  descent  was  to  be  made 
on  the  coast  of  Pennsylvania.  Washington  im- 
mediately hastened  to  cover  Philadelphia,  and  as 
his  force  was  now  so  far  augmented  as  to  be  equal 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  determined 
on  hazarding  an  engagement. 

The  line  of  march  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  Defeat  of 
to  Philadelphia  was  intersected  by  a  creek  of  the  at  Delaware. 
Delaware,  and  Washington  made  preparations  for  Philadelphia, 
disputing  the  passage  of  this  channel,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Brandy- wine.     On  the  op- 
posite side  he  erected  batteries,  and  entrenched 
himself,  a  range  of  woods  being  in  the  rear  of  his 
position.     The  British  came  on  in  two  divisions, 
one  of  which,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,   was  de- 
tached upon  a  flank  movement  round  the  channel, 
which  at  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  sepa- 
rated into  two  narrow  streams  or  forks.     While 
this    movement    was    performed    by    Cornwallis, 
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Ch.  21.  the  other  column,  under  General  Knyphausen, 
6  charged  in  front.  A  simultaneous  attack,  so 
well  "planned  and  so  ably  executed,  might  well 
have  prevailed  against  veteran  troops  and  expe- 
rienced generals  ;  but  Sullivan,  who  commanded 
against  Cornwallis,  had  been  misled  by  false  in- 
formation, was  surprised ;  and  Stirling,  his  second, 
proved  incompetent  for  a  duty  which  required 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  military  skill.  As- 
sailed in  front  and  rear,  the  Americans  gave  way ; 
and  the  defeat  soon  became  an  utter  rout.  The 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  thirteen  hundred  men, 
besides  seven  or  eight  guns.  Washington,  how- 
ever, effected  a  retreat  in  good  order  with  the 
portion  of  his  army  which  he  could  keep  together, 
and  brought  off  the  principal  part  of  his  artillery 
and  baggage.  He  even  attempted  still  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was  again 
outflanked,  and  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of 
Brandy- wine,  Cornwallis' s  division  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Congress 
had  retired  first  to  Lancaster,  and  then  to  York 
Town. 
Results  of  the  The  capture  of  Philadelphia,  had  it  followed 

capture.  L  * 

promptly  the  capture  of  New  York,  might  have 
crushed  the  insurrection ;  but  now  it  was  con- 
sidered rather  an  embarrassment  to  the  British, 
than  a  serious  blow  inflicted  on  the  American 
cause.  The  delay  of  a  year  had  afforded  the 
Americans  time  to  prepare  for  such  an  event 
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calmly,  and  to  appreciate  its  real  importance,  ch.  21. 
They  had  no  means  of  defending  the  city,  and 
the  raw,  ragged  levies  of  Washington  could 
hardly  encounter  the  well  disciplined  and  well 
equipped  battalions  of  Howe.  The  province  of 
Pennsylvania  was  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Crown ;  and  while  the  possession  of  Philadelphia 
would  give  no  great  military  advantage  to  the 
enemy,  a  large  garrison  would  be  required  for  its 
defence.  The  chief  advantage  of  Philadelphia 
was  its  position  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  anticipation  of  the  event  which  had 
occurred,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  obstructing 
the  navigation  of  the  river  by  sinking  chevaux  de 
frize,  and  by  erecting  forts  in  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  channel.  To  reduce  these  forts,  and  to 
open  the  communication  of  the  Delaware,  Gene- 
ral Howe  had  detached  a  portion  of  his  army. 

The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  encamp-  Battle  of 
ed  at  Grermantown,  a  long  straggling  village,  about 
six  miles  from  Philadelphia;  and  Washington, 
encouraged  perhaps  by  the  success  of  Trenton, 
quitted  his  intrenchments  at  Skippock  Creek, 
about  sixteen  miles  distant,  and  hastened  by  a 
night-march  to  surprise  the  British  cantonments. 
The  plan  was  well  arranged  and  well  executed ; 
and,  but  for  an  accident,  would  probably  have  been 
successful.  The  Americans  drove  back  the  regi- 
ments in  advance  of  the,  British  position,  and 
forced  their  way  to  the  village,  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  separate  the 
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Ch.  21.  two  wings  of  the  royal  army,  and  to  march  upon 
~~"  Philadelphia.  But  just  at  this  crisis  of  the  en- 
gagement, a  thick  fog  came  on ;  the  obscurity  con- 
fused the  movements  of  the  Americans,  but 
enabled  the  royalists  to  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise. The  advantage  of  discipline  was  speedily 
asserted.  The  British  rallied,  formed,  and  occu- 
pied the  posts  of  defence.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  thrown  into  disorder  ;  they 
mistook  each  other  for  the  enemy ;  a  panic,  such 
as  will  sometimes  seize  veteran  armies,  spread 
through  their  ranks,  and  they  fled  from  a  field 
which  they  had  all  but  won.  The  Americans, 
though  they  suffered  more  in  the  pursuit  than  in 
the  action,  brought  off  all  their  guns ;  the  woody 
character  of  the  country  favored  their  flight ;  and 
though  the  attempt  had  failed,  the  result  was  not 
on  the  whole  discouraging.  For  an  army  of  recruits 

—  hastily  levied,  without  generals,  and  so  destitute 
of  necessaries,  that  a  large  proportion  was  shoe- 
less, destitute  of  tents,  and  short  of  ammunition  a 

—  their  conduct  was  highly  promising.     Within  a 
month  they  had  fought  two  pitched  battles,  be- 
sides being  engaged  in  minor  affairs,   and  showed 
at  least  that  they  were  not  incapable  of  holding 
their  own  in  the  open  field. 

Capitulation        jn  the  meantime,  an  event  of  the  utmost  im- 

or  Burgoyne. 

portance    had    taken   place ;  —  an    event   which 
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of  1777- 


SIR  GUY  CARLETON. 

ultimately   proved    decisive    of    the    war.     This     Ch.  21. 
was    the    capitulation    of    Burgoyne's    army   at 
Saratoga. 


The  masterly  operations  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  by  which  the  invading  army 
had  been  driven  out  of  Canada,  remained  to  be 
completed  by  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  of  which  the  Americans  had  taken 
possession.  These  strong  forts,  of  which  the  first 
was  situated  at  the  base  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
the  other  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  commanded 
the  communication  with  the  northern  colonies  by 
the  channel  of  the  Hudson  ;  and  being  taken, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Carleton'  s  army  with  the  army  under  Howe. 
Such  an  event  would  have  placed  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces  under  the  control  of  the  royal- 
ists, and  transferred  the  seat  of  war,  if  it  had  been 
possible  in  such  a  position  of  affairs  to  maintain 
the  war,  to  the  southern  states. 

Accordingly,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  Operations 

&  J  '        *  on  the  lakes. 

to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  attack  on  the  lake  forts  ; 
but  the  autumn  was  far  advanced  before  the  pre- 
parations were  completed.  Carleton,  however,  a 
very  different  officer  from  Howe,  suffered  not  an 
hour  to  be  lost  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  October,  an 
armament,  consisting  of  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, moved  down  Lake  Champlain.  Arnold, 
with  equal  vigour,  had  made  every  effort  within 
his  means  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  royal  fleet. 
He  collected  a  few  ships,  not,  indeed,  equal  to  the 
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Ch.  21.     squadron  which   he   had  to  encounter,  but  still 

formidable   in   the  hands    of  such   an   able   and 
1776 

energetic  commander.  The  weight  of  metal,  how- 
ever, was  in  favour  of  the  British;  and  British 
seamen,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  commanders, 
were  more  than  a  match  for  a  few  schooners  and 
galleys,  manned  by  fishermen,  and  officered  by 
captains  of  militia.  Nevertheless,  the  Americans 
made  a  gallant  defence  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  lost  three  of  their  heaviest  ships  and  seventy 
men,  that  they  gave  way.  Arnold,  with  his  usual 
vigilance  and  resource,  escaped  with  the  remnant 
of  his  little  squadron  during  the  night ;  but  a  gale 
of  wind  dispersed  his  flotilla,  and  ultimately  he 
reached  Ticonderoga  with  only  three  ships. 

It  was  then  too  late  in  the  season  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga.  Leaving  the  freet, 
therefore,  to  guard  the  passage  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Carleton  withdrew  his  army  into  Canada  for  winter 
quarters. 
General  But  before  the  return  of  spring,  an  unfortunate 

Carleton  su-  . 

persedcd.  and  ill-advised  change  had  been  made  in  the 
northern  command.  The  able  and  experienced 
general,  whose  skill  and  vigilance  had  baffled  the 
design  upon  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
enemy  had  justly  set  the  highest  importance,  was 
removed  from  the  direction  of  affairs.  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  was,  for  some  unassignable  reason,  de- 
prived of  the  command  in  Canada,  in  favor  of 
General  Burgoyne.  There  was  no  comparison  to 
be  made  between  the  capacity  and  the  services  of 
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the  two  men.  Carleton's  military  career  com-  Ch.  21. 
menced  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  car- 
ried  the  colours  of  his  regiment.  He  had  been 
the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Wolfe,  who  had 
selected  him  as  the  principal  officer  of  his  staff  on 
the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  had  employed  him 
in  special  services  which  required  more  than  ordi- 
nary professional  knowledge  and  judgment.  After 
many  years  of  honorable  and  useful  service,  Carle- 
ton  had  been  appointed  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  Canada.  In  common  with  the  other 
English  officers  in  America  and  the  ministers  and 
people  at  home,  he  had  undervalued  the  in- 
surgents at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  false  security  and  impro- 
vident contempt  for  the  foe  which  had  well  nigh 
lost  the  Canadas ;  but  the  promptitude,  zeal,  and 
military  resource  with  which  he  repaired  his  error, 
ought  to  have  marked  out  General  Carleton  for 
the  chief  command.  In  later  times,  since  public 
opinion  has  controlled  the  unwise  discretion  and 
the  corrupt  influence  of  courts  and  cabinets,  the 
preferment  of  such  a  man  would  have  been  cer- 
tain. But  in  those  days,  the  intrigue  of  the  back 
stairs,  the  mere  preference  of  the  sovereign,  or 
the  mere  spite  of  a  minister,  could  set  aside 
undoubted  merit  for  inferior  or  questionable  pre- 
tensions. 

Burgoyne  was  known  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  General 

Burgoyne. 

as  a  man  of  letters,  in  addition  to  his  military 
character.     But  he  was  better  known  as  a  man  of 
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Ch.  21.     fashion  than  as  an  author,  and  better  known  as 

an  author  than  as  a  soldier.     He  had  seen  a  little 
1776 

service  in  early  life,  but  had  found  no  opportunity 

of  earning  more  than  a  reputation  for  bravery, 
which  a  British  officer  shares  in  common  with  the 
private.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  during 
which  he  passed  the  life  of  a  man  about  town,  he 
was  employed  as  brigadier  in  Massachusetts  under 
Howe.  His  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker' s- 
hill,  which  he  viewed  from  the  opposite  eminence, 
shews  that  he  had  some  talent  for  description; 
his  comedy  of  '  The  Heiress'  is  very  agreeably 
written,  has  some  dramatic  situations,  and  dia- 
logue which  occasionally  sparkles.  Soon  after 
the  affair  of  Bunker' s-hill,  Burgoyne  had  left 
Boston,  to  push  his  interest  at  home ;  and  while 
the  noble  veteran  at  Quebec  was  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  the  return  of  spring  to  resume  those  oper- 
ations which,  if  skilfully  executed,  would  probably 
result  in  the  restoration  of  America  to  the  British 
crown,  Burgoyne,  with  the  address  of  a  practised 
courtier,  was  supplanting  him  in  London. 
Composition  The  army  under  Burgoyne,  consisting  of  seven 
imy*  thousand  good  troops,  English  and  German, 
assembled  at  Crown  Point,  in  the  month  of  June. 
Several  hundred  Indians  were  also  taken  into  the 
British  service,  and  the  employment  of  these 
savages,  more  than  any  other  incident  of  the  war, 
embittered  the  conflict,  and  rendered  reconciliation 
impossible.  The  barbarous  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  them  after  the  engagement  at  the  Cedars,  in 
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the  preceding  Canadian  campaign,  ought  to  Ch.  21. 
have  banished  the  natives  from  either  army. 
Burgoyne,  indeed,  addressed  these  people  in  a 
bombastic  harangue,  professing  to  explain  the 
objects  of  the  war,  and  enjoined  them  to  abstain 
from  cruelty  towards  the  enemy.  But  such  an 
exhortation  was  unintelligible  to  native  tribes, 
whose  cruel  practices,  as  they  are  termed  by 
Europeans,  are  in  accordance  with  their  invete- 
rate custom  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities. 

The  first  object  of  this  expedition  was,  of  course,  siege  of 

Ticonderoga. 

the  reduction  of  the  large  fort  of  Ticonderoga, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  George ;  and  this  im- 
portant undertaking,  for  which  extensive  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  was  accomplished  without 
difficulty.  The  American  force,  consisting  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  was  quite  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  works.  By  an  unaccountable 
negligence,  the  Americans  had  omitted  to  take 
possession  of  and  fortify  an  eminence  called  Sugar 
Hill.  St.  Clair  was  of  opinion  that  this  height  was 
not  within  cannon-range  of  his  works ;  and  that 
it  was  inaccessible  to  heavy  guns,  though  the 
contrary  had  been  demonstrated  by  Arnold  and 
two  other  officers  the  year  before.b  The  English 
engineer  reported  that  Sugar  Hill  commanded  the 
whole  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independ- 
ence within  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  yards, 
and  that  a  passage  for  artillery  might  be  made  in 

b  W.  IRVING'S  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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Ch.  21.  twenty- four  hours.  General  Phillips,  who  com- 
manded  on  this  side,  immediately  commenced  the 
works  ;  they  were  completed  according  to  the 
calculation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
July,  the  Americans  beheld  the  British  artillery- 
men on  the  summit  of  this  eminence  erecting  a 
battery  which  would  soon  lay  Ticonderoga  in 
ruins. 
Evacuation  of  St.  Clair,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  council  of 

the  fort.  .  .  .  . 

war,  determined  on  an  immediate  evacuation  of 
the  fortress.  The  guns  and  stores  were  shipped 
off  with  all  despatch  to  Skenesborough,  a  stockaded 
fort  about  thirty  miles  distant,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  lake.  The  army  was  to  march  for  the  same  point 
by  a  detour  overland ;  but  their  movements  were 
not  so  well  managed  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
enemy.  The  rear-guard,  before  they  marched,  set 
their  quarters  on  fire,  and  thus  revealed  the 
retreat.  The  whole  British  force  was  instantly  in 
motion.  In  a  few  hours,  the  royal  flag  was  flying 
at  Ticonderoga;  two  divisions,  under  Generals 
Fraser  and  Eiedesel  were  in  full  pursuit  of 
St.  Clair ;  while  Burgoyne  accompanied  the 
squadron  which  followed  the  American  flotilla. 
The  British  gun-boats,  overtaking  the  heavily 
laden  transports  of  the  enemy  at  Skenesborough, 
the  fort,  the  storehouses,  and  boats  were  set  on 
fire.  The  Americans  fought  their  way  to  another 
fort  a  few  miles  further  on ;  and  having  there 
received  some  succours  from  General  Schuyler, 
they  at  length  reached  to  Fort  Edward,  where 
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they    expected    to    find    the    main   body  under     Ch.  21. 

St.  Clair.     That  unfortunate  officer  reached  Cas- 

1776 

tleton,  about  thirty  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  in 
safety,  and  halted  for  the  arrival  of  his  rear-guard. 
The  noise  of  cannon  was  the  first  intimation  which 
he  received  that  their  retreat  had  been  interrupted. 
He  ordered  two  regiments  of  militia,  nearest  the 
spot,  to  march  to  their  assistance.  The  militia 
refused  to  obey,  and  marched  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  Castleton.  At  this  moment,  St.  Clair 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Burgoyne  at  Skenesborough, 
and  the  disaster  of  the  flotilla.  Fearing  to  be 
intercepted,  he  pushed  on  to  Fort  Edward,  leaving 
orders  for  Warner,  who  commanded  the  rear- 
guard, to  follow  him.  Warner,  who  had  gallantly 
maintained  his  ground  against  the  British  until  he 
was  deserted  by  a  regiment  of  militia,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  He  ultimately  joined 
St.  Clair  with  ninety  fugitives,  the  remnant  of  a 
body  seven  hundred  strong,  with  which  he  had 
left  Ticonderoga  a  few  days  before. 

St.  Clair  did  not  effect  his  retreat  without  fur*  General 
ther  loss ;  he  was  still  hard  pressed,  and  it  was  movement* 
with  difficulty  that  he  reached  Fort  Edward,  where 
General  Schuyler  was  stationed  with   the   other 
division  of  the  army,  which  had  been  driven  from 
Canada.  Burgoyne  pressed  forward  on  his  retreat- 
ing foe ;  but  instead  of  making  use  of  his  trans- 
ports, which  would  have  conveyed  his  troops  with 
ease   and  despatch  to  their  destination,  he  pre- 
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Ch.  21.  f  erred,  under  the  delusive  idea  of  saving  time,  to 
6  march  across  a  difficult  and  hostile  country.  The 
delay  occasioned  by  this  perverse  movement  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for  defence.  General 
Schuyler,  still  retreating  before  his  enemy,  fell 
back  upon  Stillwater,  a  position  lower  down  the 
river ;  his  object  being  to  intercept  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Royalists  and  the  country 
people.  At  Fort  Edward,  Burgoyne  was  detained 
by  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  securing 
his  supplies  from  Canada,  since  the  enemy,  in  their 
retreat,  had  destroyed  the  mills  and  stores,  and 
driven  the  cattle  before  them.  The  American 
general  also,  by  stirring  proclamations  and  ad- 
dresses, was  so  successful  in  exciting  the  spirit  of 
the  people  against  an  invading  army,  that  his 
scanty  force,  recruited  by  the  militia,  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  the  yeomany  of  the  district,  soon 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men.  This  force 
was  commanded  by  General  Gates,  with  Arnold 
as  his  second,  the  Congress  in  their  wisdom  and 
justice,  having  thought  fit  to  supersede  the  brave 
veteran,  Schuyler,  and  his  able  lieutenant,  St. 
Clair. 
Position  of  Burgoyne,  who  appears  to  have  taken  little 

Burgoyne. 

pains  to  acquire  accurate  information  of  the  state 
of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  having 
heard  that  the  enemy  had  established  magazines 
at  Bennington,  sent  a  detachment  of  Germans  to 
surprise  and  seize  them.  The  force  despatched  on 
this  service  was  overpowered,  and  retreated  with 
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a  loss  of  nine  hundred  men.  This  event  was 
decisive  of  the  wavering  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  numerous  body,  which  in  every  conflict,  both 
civil  and  military,  wait  to  join  the  winning  side, 
now  went  over  to  the  Americans,  or  withdrew 
from  correspondence  with  the  British.  Burgoyne 
was,  at  this  point,  only  fifty  miles  from  Albany,  his 
original  destination,  where  he  was  to  open  his 
communications  with  Clinton  and  Howe.  Many 
people  who  had  been  favourable  to  the  royalists 
were  alarmed  and  indignant  at  the  horrible  cruel- 
ties and  outrages  committed  by  the  Indian  allies 
of  the  English.  The  native  militia  rose  on  the 
rear  and  on  the  flank  of  Burgoyne' s  march,  cutting 
off  his  foraging  parties  and  stragglers.  Difficulties 
were  gathering  rapidly  around ;  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  every  inch  of  ground  would  be  dis- 
puted. The  English  general  having  halted  a 
month  at  Fort  Edward,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing stores,  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  position 
at  Stillwater;  but  the  enemy  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  after  a  battle  of  four  hours,  in  which  no 
material  advantage  had  been  gained  on  either  side, 
the  British  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  and 
the  Americans  retired  in  good  order  within  their 
lines. 

Burgoyne' s  position  now  became  critical.  The 
hostile  force  in  his  rear  had  become  so  large  as 
entirely  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Canada. 
He  had  been  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain 
provisions  in  the  country  round.  The  Indians, 
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Ch.  21.     who  had  been  useful  as  scouts  and  skirmishers, 
~        had  nearly  deserted   him.     The  numbers  of  the 
enemy  in  front  were  rapidly  increasing  and  full  of 
confidence. 

Convention  In  this  emergency,  Burgoyne  fell  back  to 
Burgoyne.  Saratoga,  with  the  view  of  retreating  to  Fort 
Edward,  and  thence  returning  to  Canada.  But 
he  found  the  whole  line  of  march  covered  with 
American  militia ;  and  even  if  he  could  cut  his 
way  through  them  and  reach  the  lake,  his  farther 
progress  would  be  stopped  by  the  want  of  boats, 
all  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

At  length,  on  the  ijth  of  October,  finding  him- 
self reduced  to  three  days'  provisions,  Burgoyne 
called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  relinquish  the  conflict.  A  flag  was  sent 
to  the  American  camp,  proposing  to  capitulate  on 
terms.  General  Gates  replied  that  the  only  terms 
which  an  army,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
could  expect,  were  those  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. Burgoyne,  with  the  prompt  and  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  his  officers,  declared  that  they 
would  fall,  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  submit  to 
such  indignity.  Upon  this  intimation,  the  Ame- 
rican general  wisely  forbore  to  insist  upon  a  harsh 
punctilio  which  would  drive  his  brave  and  high- 
spirited  enemy  to  despair.  The  terms  of  a  Con- 
vention were  soon  arranged.  The  British  troops 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
deposit  their  arms  at  a  place  agreed  upon.  They 
were  to  be  provided  with  a  free  passage  from 
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Boston,   on  the   usual   condition  of  not   serving     Ch.  21. 
again  in  America  during  the  war. 

The  part  which  the  Americans  had  to  take  in 


.  ,          surrender. 

scene  so  painful  to  their  great  antagonist,  and  so 
glorious  to  themselves,  was  performed  with  a 
dignity  and  grace  which  would  have  become  the 
most  ancient  monarchy  of  Europe.  When  the 
ceremony  of  piling  arms  took  place,  Colonel 
Wilkinson,  the  adjutant-general  was  the  only 
American  officer  present.  The  whole  American 
army  was  kept  within  their  lines.  6  The  fortune 
of  war,  sir,  has  made  me  your  prisoner,'  said  the 
gallant  Burgoyne,  on  meeting  his  venerable  adver- 
sary. '  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  testify  it  was 
not  through  any  fault  of  your  Excellency,'  replied 
Gates,  with  a  grave  salute.  When  the  disarmed 
English  officers  passed  along  the  motley  lines  of 
the  American  army,  the  rank  and  file  stood  mo- 
tionless, nor  did  any  man  betray  by  word,  look,  or 
gesture  the  least  exultation  or  resentment.  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  to  whom  the  honor  of  that  great  day 
properly  belonged,  behaved  with  the  like  magna- 
nimity. His  spacious  residence  on  the  Hudson, 
with  all  its  furniture,  had  been  burnt  down  by 
order  of  Burgoyne.  The  first  offer  of  hospitality 
which  the  English  General  received  on  his  misfor- 
tune was  that  of  Schuyler  ;  and  this  offer  was 
accepted  for  himself  and  as  many  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  as  the  house  would  accommodate. 
Burgoyne,  with  natural  compunction,  would  have 
attempted  some  apology  for  the  cruel  injury  which 
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Ch.  21.     he   had   inflicted    on   his    host.       But    Schuyler 

stopped  him,  (  Do  not  think  of  it,'  said  the  kind 

old  man ;  '  the  act  was  justified  by  the  usage  of 

war.5 

Rumoured          While  the  negotiation  for  surrender  was  pend- 

advance  of 

Clinton.  jng9  General  Burgoyne  received  information  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  force,  upon  the  co-operation 
of  which  he  had  so  long  calculated,  was  advancing 
up  the  Hudson.  He  summoned  another  council 
of  war,  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether  he  was 
bound  to  conclude  the  treaty  ?  The  majority 
thought  that  his  honor  was  already  pledged ;  but 
Burgoyne  himself,  and  many  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, thought  otherwise.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
understand  on  what  argument  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  proceeded.  No  obligation  accrues  until  the 
terms  of  the  compact  are  mutually  settled ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  founded  on  good  faith  why  a 
convention,  like  any  other  agreement,  should  not 
be  broken  off  at  any  point  short  of  its  conclusion. 
The  decision  of  Burgoyne  was  not  determined  by 
the  absurd  opinion  of  the  military  council.  He 
had  better  reasons.  The  information  which  had 
reached  him  was  not  authenticated;  and  any 
movement  made  without  certain  intelligence  as  to 
Clinton's  position  and  arrangements  would  be 
hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

Burgoyne  and  Clinton  commanded  at  New  York ;  and  as  co- 
operation from  that  point  was  so  obviously 
conducive,  if  not  necessary,  to  the  success  of  Bur- 
goyne's  expedition,  it  seems  unaccountable  that 
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provision  had  not  been  made  for  securing  such     Ch.  21. 
co-operation.      It   has   been   said,    that  jealousy  6 

prevented  the  commander-in- chief  from  sending 
Clinton  a  sufficient  reinforcement  to  enable  him 
to  act  in  concert  with  Burgoyne;  but  we  have 
seen  that  Howe's  force  was  no  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  main  purpose  of  the  campaign,  the  cap- 
ture of  Philadelphia;  nor  is  it  just  to  load  the 
memory  of  a  respectable  officer  with  an  imputa- 
tion so  grave  as  that  of  at  once  betraying  a  col- 
league and  frustrating  a  great  enterprise,  which, 
if  successful,  must  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  important  results.  The  fact,  that  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  Clinton  direct  from  England, 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  suggestion  that 
Howe  was  expected  to  supply  them.  The  truth 
is,  that  these  reinforcements,  amounting  to 
seventeen  hundred  men,  arrived  too  late.  They 
reached  New  York  about  three  weeks  before  the 
capitulation  of  Saratoga.  Had  they  arrived  a  few 
days  sooner,  the  operations  which  Clinton  by  their 
aid  was  enabled  to  effect,  by  destroying  some 
villages  and  forts  on  the  North  River,  thus 
clearing  the  passage  of  Burgoyne' s  army  to 
Albany,  and  at  the  same  time  effecting  an  im- 
portant diversion,  might  have  wholly  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  northern  expedition. 

The  effective  force  of  Burgoyne's  army  at  theNumberof 

Burgoyne's 

time  of  its  surrender  was  about  three  thousand  troops, 
four  hundred  English  and  Germans,  besides  Cana- 
dians.    Gates  had  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand 
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Ch.  21.  men  under  arms;  he  was  fully  provisioned;  his 
i  6  communications  were  open  ;  and  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortified  posts  in  his  rear.  Upon 
such  a  relative  state  of  affairs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Burgoyne  was  fully  justified  in  the 
step  which  he  took.  It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to 
criticise  the  military  conduct  of  this  officer ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  materials  exist  for  the  formation 
of  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  point,  even  by 
competent  authority.  The  reliance  which  was 
placed  upon  the  Canadian  and  Indian  auxiliaries 
proved  delusive ;  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
savages  entirely  alienated  the  good  will  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  stimulated  a  resistance  to  the 
British  arms,  which  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  encountered.  The  harassing  march  from 
Skenesborough  across  a  difficult  country,  which 
furnished  no  supplies,  caused  great  delay  and 
distress.  Both  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the 
troops  been  conveyed  by  water.  The  boats,  it  is 
true,  were  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  not  on  Lake 
George;  but  they  might  have  been  conveyed 
across  the  narrow  slip  of  land  which  separates 
these  waters.  They  were  left  behind,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy.  By  thus  abandoning  the 
lakes,  Burgoyne  lost  his  communication  with 
Canada,  and  exposed  his  flank  and  rear  to  those 
attacks  which  every  prudent  general  seeks  to 
avoid  when  marching  through  a  hostile  country. 
A  diversion  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk 
River,  by  means  of  a  detachment  under  General 
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St.  Leger,   entirely  failed ;  and  this  force,  which     Ch.  2 1 . 
was  to  have  joined  Burgoyne  at  a  point  of  the 
Hudson  between  Saratoga  and  Albany,  had  been 
dispersed   in   their  retreat  from  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Fort  Stanwix. 

The  convention  of  Saratoga  decided  the  for- Results  of  the 

convention  of 

tune  of  the  American  war.  An  army  which  Saratoga, 
had  sustained  a  series  of  military  reverses,  and 
been  beaten  in  every  pitched  battle  they  had 
fought,  yet  still  maintained  the  conflict  with 
unflinching  firmness,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
elated  by  an  event,  the  importance  of  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.  Throughout 
the  States,  the  surrender  of  the  famous  General 
Burgoyne  was  a  theme  of  exultation ;  and  a 
people  never  diffident  of  their  own  merits  and 
resources,  now  spoke  of  the  time  as  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  British  invader  should  be 
expelled  for  ever  from  the  soil  of  free  America. 
The  news  of  Saratoga  immediately  gave  a  decisive 
tone  to  the  councils  of  Versailles.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1777,  the  ministers  of  Louis  not 
only  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  but  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
engaged  to  give  the  Americans  military  aid,  on 
condition  only  that  they  should  undertake  never 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
crown. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

MEETING     OF    PARLIAMENT CONTRIBUTIONS     OF     THE 

PUBLIC  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  WAR — CONCILIATORY  ACTS 
AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONERS  TO  TREAT  WITH 
THE  AMERICANS  —  DEATH  OF  CHATHAM HIS  CHA- 
RACTER. 

Ch.22.  pARLIAMENT  assembled  for  the  usual 
autumnal  session  a  few  days  before  the 
Re-appear-  disaster  of  the  great  northern  expedition  was 
Chatham.  known  in  London.  Rumours  of  Burgoyne's  diffi- 
culties had  already  been  briskly  circulated,  and 
gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained.  At  this 
critical  period,  Chatham  once  again  appeared  in 
his  place ;  and  his  appearance  excited  no  ordinary 
degree  of  interest.  The  country  was  becoming 
uneasy.  An  insurrection,  which  by  a  prudent 
policy  might  have  been  prevented,  or  by  prompt 
measures  might  have  been  suppressed,  had  already 
lasted  two  years,  and  was  not  yet  put  down.  The 
fortunes  of  the  country  were  declining,  as  they 
had  declined  twenty  years  before,  when  they  were 
suddenly  retrieved  and  carried  to  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  glory  by  the  genius  and  patriotism 
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of  one  man.  That  man  was  still  living,  his  public  Ch.  22. 
spirit  unimpaired,  his  eloquence  resounding  as  in 
days  of  yore.  Why  should  not  Chatham  be  once  Lord  Chatham 
more  the  saviour  of  his  country  ?  Who  so  fit  to ca 
redeem  the  honor  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire,  as  the  man  who  had 
chastised  the  insolence  of  our  ancient  foe,  and 
added  rich  provinces  to  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Men  of  all  parties  cast  their  eyes  in  the 
same  direction.  Lord  Bute  came  forth  from  the 
retirement  in  which  he  had  passed  his  later  years, 
to  urge  the  paramount  importance  of  calling  back 
the  minister  whom  he  had  supplanted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign.  Mansfield  declared, 
with  an  emotion  which  he  rarely  exhibited,  that 
his  old  rival  was  the  only  man  who  could  save 
the  state.  Such  was  the  prevalent  feeling  when 
Chatham  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  address  on  opening 
the  session.  He  invited  the  Peers  to  concur  with 
him  in  recommending  the  Crown  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  restoring  peace.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  was,  in  some  passages,  very 
striking.  '  You  cannot J  said,  he  c  conquer  America. 
It  is  impossible.  You  may  swell  every  expense 
and  every  effort  still  more  extravagantly ;  pile 
and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or 
borrow,  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  pitiful 
German  prince  that  sells  his  subjects  to  the 
shambles  of  a  foreigner ;  your  efforts  are  for  ever 
vain  and  impotent  —  doubly  so  from  this  merce- 
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Ch.  22.  nary  aid  on  which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates  to  an 
incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies, 
to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  pos- 
sessions to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country, 
I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms  —  never  —  never 
—  never ! '  He  censured  the  employment  of  the 
Indians  in  a  strain  of  still  more  vehement  invec- 
tive. But  it  was  in  his  reply  that  he  pursued  this 
topic  with  such  wonderful  effect.  Lord  Suffolk 
maintained  that  it  was  justifiable  to  use  all  the 
means  that  God  and  nature  had  put  into  our 
hands.  ( I  am  astonished,'  said  Chatham, '  shocked 
to  hear  such  principles  confessed  —  to  hear  them 
avowed  in  this  house  or  in  this  country ;  —  prin- 
ciples equally  unconstitutional,  unchristian,  and 
inhuman.'  The  whole  of  this  reply  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  declamation  ever 
delivered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  heard  the  speech,  has 
recorded  his  opinion,  '  that  it  surpassed  all  that 
we  have  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome.'*  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  unrivalled  action  of  Chatham,  I  cannot  but 
think  this  eulogy  extravagant.  It  is  easy  to 
'invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitution,'  if  the 
orator,  after  his  school-days  have  passed,  retains 
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daring  enough  to  venture  on  sucli  a  flight.  The  Ch.  22. 
hero  of  the  Armada  frowning  from  the  tapestry  on 
his  degenerate  descendant,  is  an  image  which 
borders  on  the  ridiculous.  The  appeals  to  the 
episcopal  bench  and  the  woolsack  are,  to  my 
mind,  strained  and  affected.  The  speech  on  the 
Declaratory  Bill,  in  1766,  was  astonishing,  awful, 
thrilling ;  a  speech  which  no  English  orator  but 
Pitt  could  have  conceived  or  uttered.  But  in 
this  celebrated  performance  of  his  later  days,  I 
can  find  little  which  a  clever  declaimer  might  not 
have  composed  and  delivered. 

ISTor  was  there  much  foundation  for  the  splendid  Chatham's 
invective  with  which  he  assailed  the  government,  employment  of 


mercenaries. 


It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  it  should  be 
more  reprehensible  to  employ  German  mercenaries 
in  a  war  with  America,  than  in  a  war  with  France. 
And  if  it  was  wrong  to  engage  savages  in  civi- 
lized warfare  —  and  no  doubt  it  was  quite  unjusti- 
fiable to  do  SO' — Chatham  himself  had  been  a 
party  to  such  a  practice  in  the  war  of  1756. 
The  expediency  of  resorting  to  foreign  aid  in  a 
conflict  to  which  we  ascribed  a  civil  character  is 
a  different  question ;  but  considering  that  the 
Americans  were  contending  against  Great  Britain, 
not  as  rebellious  subjects,  but  as  an  independent 
nation,  they  could  prefer  no  claim  to  the  forbear- 
ance which  should  moderate  the  chastising  hand 
of  a  parental  government. 

On  the  second  of  December,  the  surrender  of  Elation  of  the 
Saratoga   was    known    in    London,    though   the 
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Ch.  22.  official  intelligence  did  not  arrive  until  some  days 
later.  The  Opposition  were  highly  elated.  The 
disaster  which  had  befallen  their  country's  arms 
exceeded,  indeed,  not  their  hopes,  but  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  expedition  which  had 
been  fitted  out  with  so  much  care,  which  was  to 
have  saved  America,  and  re-established  the 
ministry,  had  signally,  perhaps  disgracefully, 
failed.  The  disaster  would  probably  prove  irre- 
parable ;  thirteen  colonies  would  be  lost,  and  the 
administration  ruined.  The  country  gentlemen, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  arbitrary  policy 
of  the  court,  under  the  delusive  hope,  which 
Grenville  and  Townshend  had  encouraged,  that 
the  colonies  might  be  made  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  the  land  tax,  had  begun  to  shrink  from  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  war ;  and  though  they 
still  gave  their  votes  to  the  government,  their  zeal 
against  rebellion  had  sensibly  abated.  Throughout 
both  Houses,  indeed,  the  desire  for  peace  on  any 
terms  was  prevalent,  and  in  no  man  more  strongly 
than  in  the  first  minister  himself.b 

But  the  King  was  inflexible ;  and  the  country, 
which  had  begun  to  waver,  and  would  have  been 
content  with  pacific  measures  had  they  been  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  were  reassured  by  the 


b  "  Opposition  are  very  lively ;  and  though  in  the  House  we 
keep  our  numbers,  there  seems  to  be  an  universal  desire  for 
peace,  even  on  the  most  humble  conditions.' — GIBBON  to  Holroyd, 
December  2nd,  1777.  (This  was  written  before  the  intelligence 
of  Burgoyne's  disaster  had  arrived.)  Miscellaneous  Works. 
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firmness  of  the  administration,  and  continued  to     Ch-  22- 
support  a  policy  which  flattered  their  pride,  in-       __ 
stead  of  appealing  to  their  prudence.     Some  of 
the  great  commercial  towns  subscribed  to  raise 
regiments  for  service  in  America.     Other  places 
followed  their  example;    and  in  this  manner  no 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  men  were  added  to  the 
effective  strength  of  the  army. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  official  despatches  Parliamentary 
from  Burgoyne,  Parliament  was  adjourned  for  six 
weeks,  not  without  strenuous  resistance  and 
energetic  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
The  liberal  contributions  which  had  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  towards  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  were  bitterly  censured  by 
the  Whigs;  and  attempts  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  show  that  the  raising  a  military  force 
by  private  subscription  was  contrary  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  Whig  leaders,  indeed,  refrained 
from  raising  an  objection  so  untenable  as  this, 
and  contented  themselves  with  giving  an  oblique 
support  to  the  motion  when  brought  forward  in 
either  House  by  members  whose  opinions  on  a 
question  of  constitutional  law  could  carry  no 
weight.  Such  statesmen  as  Lord  Abingdon  and 
Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  were  easily  disposed 
of;  but  both  Fox  and  Burke,  though  they  did  not 
venture  to  question  the  right  of  the  subject  volun- 
tarily to  pay  money  for  the  military  service  of  the 
Crown  in  time  of  war,  yet  poured  forth  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  persons  who  had  thus  come 
forward  with  aid  in  support  of  the  war. 


MOTION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE. 


Ch.  22.         But   the   most   significant  proceeding,    on  the 

part  of  Opposition,  was  a  motion-for  a  Committee 

Movements  of  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  brought  forward  by 


Duke  Of  Richmond  in  the  Lords,  and  by 
Charles  Fox  in  the  Commons.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, though  of  late  years  discontinued,  was 
formerly  the  approved  mode  of  proposing  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  administration  ;  and 
was  considered  as  an  intimation  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  party  in  office  were  to  be  dis- 
placed by  their  competitors  for  power.  Many 
circumstances,  at  this  time,  seemed  favourable 
to  such  a  change.  Notwithstanding  the  demon- 
stration which  had  been  lately  made  in  some  of 
the  large  manufacturing  towns,  which  wished  to 
retain  the  monopoly  of  the  Colonial  market,  the 
country  was  becoming  weary  of  a  war,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  had  developed  new  difficulties, 
while  it  had  been  attended  with  no  substantial 
success.  The  principal  ministers  were  despond- 
ent, and  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  respon- 
sibility they  had  incurred.  Lord  North,  it  was 
notorious,  would  willingly  lend  his  aid  to  any 
arrangement  by  which  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  increasing  cares  of  office.  Lord  George 
Germaine,  the  principal  war  minister  wished  to 
retire.  The  Bedford  connection  alone,  the  most 
unpopular  of  all  the  parliamentary  factions,  clung 
to  power.  A  war  with  France  and  Spain  was 
imminent  —  that  calamity  might  be  averted  by  a 
change  of  measures  and  of  men.  If  it  was  to 
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happen,  there  was  one  man,  by  common  consent,  Ch.zz. 
pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  direction  of  affairs. 
That  man  was  Chatham.  With  Chatham  would 
be  associated  the  great  bulk  of  the  Whig  party. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  retiring  ministers,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  former  rivals  would  give 
their  cordial  support  to  the  statesman  who  was 
most  fit  to  defend  the  honor,  and  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  empire.  Even  that  faithful  band, 
whose  only  vocation  it  had  been  to  stand  between 
the  King  and  his  too  powerful  nobles,  began  to 
warn  their  Sovereign  that  the  state  of  the  country 
required  more  vigorous  counsels  than  could  be 
expected  from  his  Majesty's  friends.0 

All  these  circumstances  produced  little  effect  on  Obstinacy  of 

1  .     the  King. 

the  mind  of  the  King.  He  continued  unshaken  in 
his  determination  to  persevere  in  the  struggle  with 
his  rebellious  colonies.  He  treated  Lord  North's 
earnest  and  repeated  wishes  to  resign  as  a  dis- 
honorable desertion  of  his  service.  He  declared 
that  no  consideration  should  induce  him  to  make 
any  overture  to  the  Opposition ;  that  he  would 
rather  resign  his  Crown  than  submit  to  a  humilia- 
tion which  he  should  think  personally  disgraceful. 
He  pledged  himself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
to  hold  no  personal  communication  with  Chatham ; 
and  would  only  consent  to  his  admission  into  the 
cabinet  on  the  express  condition  that  Lord  North 


c     LORD  MAHON'S   History,  vol.  vi.,    quoting  an  unpublished 
memorandum  of  Lord  Barrington's. 


OBSTINACY  OF  THE  KING. 

Ch.  22.  was  to  retain  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  that 
Chatham  was  to  have  no  voice  in  naming  the  other 
members  of  administration.*1  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Lord  North  did  not  avail  himself 
of  his  royal  master's  permission  to  open  a  treaty 
with  Chatham  on  such  terms  as  these.  The  King 
knew  as  well  as  his  minister  that  the  idea  of 
Chatham  associated  in  council  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Weymouths,  the  Sandwiches, 
and  the  Suffolks,  was  merely  absurd ;  but  rather 
than  mortify  his  own  implacable  temper,  or  give 
up  one  of  the  many  stupid  prejudices  which  he 
cherished,  he  was  willing  to  risk,  not  indeed  the 
loss  of  the  Crown  which  he  so  often  talked  of 
resigning  when  his  will  was  opposed,  but  the  con- 
vulsion of  the  realm  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

Parliamentary  Notwithstanding  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  the 
the  Court.  Court  could  still  command  such  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  as  would  in  these  days  argue  the  existence 
of  a  powerful  government  and  a  prosperous  nation. 
Fox's  motion  for  the  grand  committee  was  nega- 
tived by  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
motion  to  the  same  effect  was  supported  only  by 
thirty-four  against  ninety-one.  But  though  their 
majorities  were  undiminished,  the  ministers  no 
longer  sustained  an  equal  conflict  in  debate.  Lord 


d  The  King's  Letters  to  Lord  North,  App. ;  LORD  MAHON'S 
History,  vol.  vi. 
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Worth  spoke  in  a  tone  of  dejection;  even  his  tern-  Ch-  22. 
per,  which  had  remained  imperturbable  under  the 
most  violent  and  provoking  attacks,  began  to  give 
way.  Lord  George  Germaine,  whose  boldness  and 
confidence  had  so  often  put  down  and  deterred 
opposition,  became  querulous  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  lukewarm  in  defence  of  a  Government 
from  which  he  intended  to  retire.  The  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  who  had  heretofore  so 
powerfully  supported  the  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  now,  after  the  fashion  of  law 
officers,  looking  for  their  advancement.  Thurlow 
was  in  immediate  expectation  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  Wedderburne  longed  to  be  Chief  Justice. 

Early  in  the  session,  Lord  North  brought  in  Lord  North' 
two  bills  for  effecting  a  conciliation  with  Ame-  Bills. 
rica.  The  concessions  proposed  were  of  the  most 
ample  character,  and  only  stopped  short  of  recog- 
nising the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  Commis- 
sioners were  to  be  sent  over  to  treat  with  Con- 
gress. The  civil  and  military  commissions  of  all 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  recognised.  And  as  it  had  been  objected, 
that  the  powers  of  the  former  commissioners  had 
been  unduly  restricted,  the  new  commissioners 
were  expressly  authorised  to  discuss  and  conclude 
every  point  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies. 

The   only  objection  which  could  be  raised  to  Objected  to 
propositions  so  liberal  was  that  they  came  too  Late.  iate.6lr 
Had  they  been  made  before  the  declaration  of  the 

VOL.  II.  A  A 


IMPOSSIBLE  TO  TREAT  WITH 

Ch.  22.  4th  of  July,  they  might  have  offered  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  policy  of  Congress ;  but  since  that 
declaration,  supported  as  it  had  been  by  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Delaware  in  1776,  and  the  still  more  important, 
if  not  decisive,  event  of  the  operations  in  the 
Hudson,  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  the  Americans 
would  treat  on  any  other  basis,  than  that  which 
was  expressly  excluded  from  the  negotiation  now 
proposed. 

impossible  to  But  this  basis  was  inadmissible.  Even  if  the 
eotataMM  King  could  have  consented  to  treat  with  the  in- 
dependent. surgent  provinces  as  with  an  independent  power, 
neither  parliament  nor  the  country  were  pre- 
pared for  such  a  proposition.  The  most  ardent 
friends  of  the  American  cause,  who  openly  re- 
joiced at  the  success  of  the  American  arms,  had 
never  as  yet  gone  the  length  of  assenting  to  the 
extreme  pretensions  of  the  Colonies.  Those  Eng- 
lish statesmen  who  held  the  resistance  of  America 
to  be  justifiable,  when  England  sought  to  put 
down  her  reasonable  demands  by  force  of  arms, 
must  on  the  same  principle,  maintain  the  justice 
of  their  country  and  cause,  when  America  advanced 
a  claim  which  had  no  foundation.  But  faction  is 
seldom  logical  or  consistent,  and  instead  of  at 
once  admitting  the  plain  fact  that  the  character  of 
the  war  was  entirely  changed  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Opposition  continued  to  argue 
the  question  on  its  former  footing.  The  question, 
however,  really  was  just  the  same  as  it  would  have 


CONGRESS  AS  INDEPENDENT. 

been  if  England,  instead  of  being  at  war  with  Ch  22. 
America,  was  at  war  with.  France,  or  Spain,  or 
Austria.  Was  she  so  worsted  in  the  conflict,  or 
so  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten  by  yielding 
the  point  in  dispute  ?  No  man  could  say  that 
England  was  reduced  to  such  straits.  An  expedi- 
tion had  miscarried,  and  an  army  had  surrendered, 
but  certainly  not  in  consequence  of  superior  gene- 
ralship or  prowess  on  the  part  of  the  foe.  If  the 
operations  of  the  main  army  had  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, their  failure  was  owing  to  the  negligence 
and  incapacity  of  the  commander-in-chief.  But  in 
every  engagement — whether  attacking  the  enemy's 
position  or  defending  their  own — the  superior  dis- 
cipline and  valour  of  the  English  had  been  proved. 
Two  campaigns  only  had  been  fought ;  the  burden 
of  the  war  had  not  yet  been  onerous  ;  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country,  which  had  sup- 
ported the  last  war,  had  greatly  increased ;  her 
commerce  was  flourishing.  The  United  Provinces 
had  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  the 
ancient  enemy  of  England.  Was  that  a  reason 
w^hy  peace  should  be  concluded  on  the  terms 
dictated  by  her  rebellious  subjects  ?  A  generation 
had  hardly  passed  away  since  this  country  had 
inflicted  a  signal  chastisement  on  France.  One 
of  Wolfe's  colonels,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  had 
just  repelled  a  piratical  invasion  of  that  magnifi- 
cent province  which  the  conduct  and  valour  of  his 
chief  had  won  from  France.  Was  France  now 
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Ch.  22.  to  retaliate  by  taking  the  adjacent  provinces  from 
England  without  resistance  ?  There  could  be  but 
one  answer  to  such  questions.  The  war  might 
have  been  prevented  in  1775,  and  honourably  ter- 
minated in  1776,  but  in  1777  and  1778  there  was 
no  alternative  to  a  perseverance  in  hostilities. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions of  the  Government  were  brought  forward, 
not  so  much  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  by  Congress, 
but  with  the  view  of  detaching  from  the  popular 
cause  the  few  that  were  still  willing  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  afford  an  excuse 
to  others  who  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Crown. 

Appointment  The  bill  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
"  with  plenary  powers,  except  upon  the  one  essential 
point,  met  with  no  serious  opposition.  Those, 
indeed,  who  had  steadily  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  colonists  felt 
that  the  whole  question  was  given  up,  and  would 
give  no  more  than  a  sullen  acquiescence  in  a 
measure  which  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  impaired  the  authority  of  Parliament,  without 
offering  any  security  that  the  price  of  such  humi- 
liation would  be  obtained  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  empire. 
The  Whigs  could  find  no  substantial  ground  of 
criticism  in  a  plan  which  themselves  would  have 
proposed  had  they  been  in  power.  They  would 
only  say,  indeed,  that  these  conciliatory  overtures 
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would  have  proved  more  acceptable  to  the  Ame-  Ch.  22. 
ricans  had  they  been  offered  by  an  administration  1778 
more  favourable  to  their  pretensions.  Another 
Act  was  passed  repealing  the  tea  duty,  and  con- 
taining a  clause  not  expressly  renouncing  the  right 
of  taxation,  but  simply  undertaking,  for  the  future, 
not  to  impose  any  duty  on  the  Colonies  except 
such  as  might  be  expedient  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  This  was,  in  effect,  conceding  the 
principal  point  which  had  been  contested  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  quarrel,  but  which  had  long 
since  become  obsolete. 

It  only  remained  to  provide  for  the  continuance  New  loan, 
of  the  war.  A  new  loan  of  six  millions  obtained 
the  ready  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  was  nego- 
tiated on  favourable  terms.  Before  these  several 
measures  were  brought  forward,  Lord  North  took 
the  opportunity  of  again  earnestly  pressing  his 
resignation  on  the  King.  Besides  his  increased 
anxiety  to  be  relieved  from  a  position  which  was 
becoming  one  of  fearful  responsibility,  the  minister 
felt  the  force  of  the  argument  which  had  been  so 
plainly  urged  in  the  debates  on  the  Conciliatory 
Bill,  that  measures  of  conciliation  could  be  pro- 
posed with  a  fair  chance  of  success  only  by  those 
statesmen  who  had  throughout  upheld  the  claims 
of  the  colonists,  and  consistently  denounced  the 
whole  of  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  since 
1765.  It  was  not  only  expedient,  but  just,  that 
the  party  whose  councils  had  at  length  been  im- 
plicitly adopted,  should  be  allowed  to  carry  them 
into  execution. 
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Ch.  22.  The  King,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
g  His  personal  feelings  outweighed  every  other  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  still  positively  refused  his 
assent  to  any  arrangement  which  should  give  the 
Whigs  an  ascendancy  in  his  councils.  It  was 
against  his  will  that  any  conciliatory  measures 
were  brought  before  Parliament ;  for  he  thought, 
not  without  reason,  that  if  the  Americans  were 
unwilling  to  meet  the  pacific  advances  of  this 
country  in  the  preceding  year,  when  their  affairs 
were  much  less  hopeful,  they  were  not  likely  to 
abate  their  arrogance  after  the  signal  military 
advantages  they  had  lately  obtained,  and  with 
the  immediate  prospect  of  material  aid  from 
foreign  powers.6 

Kce'6  whh  The  long  expected  rupture  with  France  took 
place  immediately  after  the  Conciliatory  Bill  had 
been  passed,  and  postponed  for  the  time  Lord 
North's  intended  resignation. 

Conduct  of  the  The  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  through- 
'  out  this  affair  was  characterised  by  more  than 
diplomatic  duplicity.  Franklin  had  been  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  incessantly  engaged  in  in- 
trigues and  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading the  French  government  that  their  best 
chance  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Great  Britain 
was  by  recognising  the  independence  of  the  North 
American  provinces.  But  though  every  counte- 
nance and  aid  were  afforded  to  the  Americans, 


e   The  King  to  Lord  North,  31  January,  1778. 
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the  ministers  of  Louis  prudently  refrained  from     Ch.  22. 
committing  him  to  a  quarrel  with  his  formidable        ~7g 
neighbour,  until  some  certain  indications  of  the 
turn  affairs  were  likely  to  take  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  could  be  obtained. 

Lord    Stormont,    the    English    ambassador   at  Remon- 
Paris,    had    frequently    remonstrated    with    the  Lord 

T-I  T         •    •    ,  ,  ,  Stormont. 

_b  rench  ministers  on  the  encouragement  they  were 
giving  to  the  rebellious  subjects  of  his  govern- 
ment; but  up  to  the  moment  when  the  treaty 
with  Congress  was  signed,  he  received  the  most 
positive  assurances  that  no  measures  which  could 
affect  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  crowns  had 
been  taken,  nor  were  in  contemplation;  and 
within  a  week  of  the  treaty  being  signed,  the 
minister,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  of  Lord 
Stormont,  stated,  that  no  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded, nor  even  commenced/ 

At  length,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  when  Ambassadors 

°.  .  recalled. 

dissimulation  was  no  longer  practicable  or  neces- 
sary, the  French  ambassador  at  London  presented 
a  note  to  Lord  Weymouth,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  formally  announcing  the  con- 
clusion by  his  court  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
alliance  with  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
were  in  full  possession  of  the  independence  as- 


f  '  Ni  conclu,  ni  entam6.' — Lord  Stormont  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  2 2nd  January,  1778.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
6th  of  February.  The  preliminary  articles  had  been  agreed  upon 
December  2. 


PUBLIC  DESIRE  FOR  THE  RETURN 

Ch.  22.     serted  by  their  Act  of  the  qth  of  July.     A  paper 
I7  8       so  insulting  could  be  answered  only  in  one  way. 
Lord  Stormont  was  ordered  to  demand  his  pass- 
ports, and  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  was  recalled 
from  London. 

theSCrown0m  ^  message  fr°m  tne  Crown  announced  these 
grave  events  to  Parliament.  The  usual  addresses 
were  voted ;  but  the  supineness  and  incapacity  of 
the  administration,  and  the  necessity  for  a  change, 
were  insisted  upon  with  more  than  ordinary 
vehemence.  An  amendment  was  moved  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministry,  and  Chatham  was 
openly  alluded  to  as  the  only  statesman  fit  for  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  crisis  which  was  im- 
pending. If  the  numbers  on  the  division  were 
any  criterion  of  strength,  the  administration  of 
Lord  North  was  as  firm  as  ever.  The  amendment, 
which  implied  a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence,  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  the  Com- 
mons; and  by  one  hundred  to  thirty-six  in  the 
Lords.  The  real  sentiments  of  the  nation,  how- 
ever, and  of  Parliament  itself,  would  have  been 
better  represented  by  a  reversal  of  the  numbers 
on  the  division  lists.  The  King  himself,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  reckoned  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  was  entirely  satisfied  with  his 
ministers. 

Application         In  truth,  every  eye  was  now  turned  towards 

to  Lord  J 

Chatham.       the   retreat   of  that  wayward  valetudinarian,  in 
whose  age  and  decrepitude  the  nation  had  more 
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confidence  than  in  all  the  statesmen  and  orators  Ch.  22. 
who  aspired  to  the  direction  of  her  councils. 
Chatham  had  not  appeared  in  public  since  the 
Christmas  adjournment.  He  remained,  as  had 
been  usual  with  him  for  the  last  ten  years,  in 
strict  seclusion  at  his  favourite  country  house 
near  London,  seldom  accessible  even  to  those 
political  friends  with  whom  he  continued  in  close 
correspondence.  Lord  North,  though  he  could 
not  presume  to  propose  to  his  great  rival  any 
such  terms  as  those  which  the  King  had  pre- 
scribed, yet  endeavoured  to  ascertain  indirectly 
upon  what  terms,  if  any,  Chatham  would  consent 
to  take  office.  Mr.  Eden,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  new  Conciliatory  Act, 
had  some  communication  with  Lord  Shelburne  on 
the  subject,  but  the  result  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Shelburne 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  his  chief  upon  a 
point  so  plain  and  simple.  If  the  services  of 
Lord  Chatham  were  required,  he  must  receive 
His  Majesty's  direct  commands,  and  an  unqualified 
commission. 

The  King  expressed  the  strongest  resentment  The  King's 
when   the    result    of    Eden's    conversation  with 
Shelburne  was  reported  to  him.     e  No  advantage 
to  this  country ,'  said  he,  { nor  personal  danger  to 
myself,  can  ever  make  me  address  myself  to  Lord 
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Ch.  22.  Chatham,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  Opposition/11 
8  These  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  his  Majesty's 
opinion,  entitled  him  to  expect  '  that  the  nation 
would  stand  by  him'  ;*  and  upon  which  he  appealed 
with  confidence  to  the  honour  and  fidelity  of  his 
ministers.  Public  opinion  in  these  days  had  but 
a  faint  and  imperfect  utterance ;  but  if  the  King 
had  persevered  in  his  determination  to  exclude 
Chatham  from  the  direction  of  his  councils  at  a 
time  when  the  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at 
stake,  he  might  have  been  forced  to  consider  that 
alternative  of  his  own  abdication  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  alarm  his  courtiers,  whenever 
his  will  was  thwarted  or  opposed.  But  the  King 
and  the  country  were  relieved  from  the  danger  of 
a  collision  on  this  subject  by  an  event  which, 
though  long  anticipated,  at  length  happened  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  least  expected. 
Chatham's  re-  Chatham  had  not,  for  many  years,  taken  so 

appearance  in 

the  House.  active  a  part  in  public  affairs,  nor  had  his  oratorical 
powers,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  dis- 
played such  remarkable  vigour  as  in  the  short 
autumnal  session  of  1777.  Besides  the  celebrated 
speeches  on  the  Address,  he  had  brought  forward 
motions,  and  taken  part  almost  daily  in  the 
debates  relative  to  the  American  war.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  rupture  with  France  was  supposed  to  have 
revived  almost  all  his  former  energy ;  and  hearts 
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which  had  begun  to  fail  at  the  dangers  and  diffi-  Ch. 
culties  which  were  gathering  round  the  empire,  ^ 
were  re-assured  by  the  presence  of  that  Great 
Commoner  who,  called  to  power  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  had  once  before  redeemed  his  country 
from  the  disgrace  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  the 
incapacity  of  her  rulers,  and  had  placed  her  at  the 
height  of  power  and  glory.  The  first  act  of 
Chatham,  on  reading  the  French  note  of  the  ijth 
of  March,  seemed  to  indicate  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  former  days.  His  son,  Lord  Pitt, 
whom,  by  a  strong  measure,  he  had  removed  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton's  staff  because  he  disapproved 
of  the  American  war,  was  desired  immediately  to 
return  to  his  military  duties.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown  for  a  recognition  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  view  of  averting  a  war 
with  France,  Lord  Chatham  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  attending  in  his  place  for  the  express 
purpose  of  opposing  the  motion. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  April  that  Chatham  ap-  His  last 

"    .  .  appearance. 

peared,  for  the  last  time,  in  parliament.  He  had 
risen  from  a  sick  bed,  against  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion.  Lord  Camden,  the  oldest  of  his  political 
friends,  in  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him 
before  he  entered  the  House,  was  convinced  that 
neither  mind  nor  body  would  sustain  him  through 
the  debate.  He  was  led,  or  half  carried,  to  his 
place  by  his  young  son,  William  Pitt,  and  his  son- 
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Ch.  22.  in-law,  Lord  Malion.  The  peers,  who  had  risen 
j g  as  he  entered,  remained  standing  and  uncovered 
until  he  had  taken  his  seat.  There  was  an  un- 
usually large  attendance,  and  everybody  was 
anxious  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  that  exalted 
person,  who,  it  was  hoped  and  believed,  was  shortly 
to  become  the  minister,  or  as  his  Majesty  more 
aptly  termed  it,  the  dictator  of  the  country. 
Chatham's  After  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  spoken  in 
introducing  his  motion,  which  was  for  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies 
from  the  waters  and  territories  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  Lord 
Chatham  rose.  He  leaned  as  usual  upon  a  crutch  ; 
his  wasted  features  were  hardly  visible  under  the 
full-bottomed  wig;  but  though  sickness  had 
dimmed,  death  alone  could  quench  the  fire  of  his 
eye.  Though  his  body  was  bent  with  age  and 
infirmity,  he  still  retained  that  air  of  grandeur 
and  authority  which  distinguished  him  above  every 
orator  and  statesman  in  either  assembly.  As  he 
slowly  rose  from  his  seat,  the  House  became  per- 
fectly still.  His  voice  was  at  first  low  and  weak, 
but  every  word  was  distinctly  uttered.  He  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  the  American  war,  reminding 
the  House  of  his  predictions,  and  of  their  fulfil- 
ment. At  times  his  memory  failed,  and  his  sen- 
tences were  incoherent ;  but  the  speech  contained 
some  passages  in  his  best  manner.  ( I  rejoice/ 
said  he,  ( that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and 
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noble  monarchy.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  dare  Ch-  22« 
to  advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his  Majesty  i  g 
succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its 
reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender 
of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  ?  Shall  this 
great  kingdom,  that  has  survived  whole  and 
entire  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest ;  that  has  stood 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 
Shall  a  people,  seventeen  years  ago  the  terror 
of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell 
its  ancient,  inveterate  enemy  —  Take  all  we 
have,  only  give  us  peace.'  The  Duke  of 
Eichmond  replied,  with  expressions  of  profound 
respect  for  the  name  and  authority  of  his  illus- 
trious opponent.  His  Grace's  argument  for  hastily 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  colonies  on  their  own 
terms  was,  that  we  could  not  contend  against 
France,  Spain,  and  America  united ;  and  that  this 
country  was  not  bound  to  resent  the  insult  which 
France  had  offered  her,  because  Philip  the  Second 
had  not  gone  to  war  with  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
abetting  the  war  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a  field  such  reason-  Chatham's 
ing  as  this  would  have  afforded  to  the  eloquence 
of  Chatham.  When  the  Duke  sat  down,  Chatham, 
who  throughout  his  speech  had  manifested  an 
eager  impatience  to  reply,  immediately  stood  up. 
But  the  last  effort  had  been  made ;  he  staggered, 
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Ch.  22.  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  sunk  to  the 
,  g  ground.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  convul- 
sion ;  but  restoratives  having  been  administered 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  conveyed  to  an  adjacent 
room,  he  partially  recovered  his  senses.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  removed  to  his  house  at  Hayes, 
where  he  expired  on  the  nth  of  May,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A  public  funeral 
and  a  monument  were  unanimously  voted  by 
the  Commons  in  memory  of  the  greatest  man 
who  had  ever  sat  amongst  them.  They  paid  his 
debts ;  and  passed  a  bill  to  annex  an  annuity 
of  four  thousand  a-year  for  ever  to  the  title 
of  Chatham.  Four  peers  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  protest  to  acquire  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  by  recording  their  dissent  from  this 
bill.  Bathurst,  the  most  incompetent  Chancellor 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  woolsack;  Markham,  the 
Primate,  whose  motive  was  open  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  personal  resentment  ;k  and  two  other 
lords,  the  Duke  of  Chandos  and  Lord  Paget, 
whose  protests  were  of  no  importance,  were  the 
parties  to  this  proceeding. 
Consequences  With  Chatham's  life  expired  the  last  lingering 

of  his  decease.  ,  „          ...  .        . 

nope  or  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 


k  Chatham,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  Lord  Suffolk,  in  the 
preceding  December,  had  characterised  a  sermon  which  the 
Archbishop  had  recently  preached  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
war  as  containing  the  doctrines  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverell.  The 
claims  of  the  Americans  were  frequently  discussed  and  denounced 
from  the  pulpit. 


PROBABLE  POLICY  OF  CHATHAM. 

Had  lie  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  it  would  have  Ch.  22. 
been  announced  to  Europe  and  America  that 
Chatham  was  once  more  the  minister  of  England. 
That  name,  so  revered  in  the  new  world,  so  ter- 
rible to  the  sinking  dynasty  of  the  old,  might, 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  have  postponed  the 
consummation  of  American  freedom,  and  averted 
the  calamity  of  an  European  war.  Chatham,  like 
other  statesmen,  both  great  and  small,  was  not 
always  consistent ;  but  there  were  certain  govern- 
ing principles  of  policy  to  which  he  always  faith- 
fully adhered.  Among  these  were  the  humiliation 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  impossibility  of 
conquering  America.  These  principles,  compro- 
mised as  they  were,  by  the  policy  of  his  successors, 
he  might  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  redeemed. 
It  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  attempted  to 
maintain  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  by  burning  their  towns,  and 
letting  loose  upon  their  defenceless  inhabitants 
bands  of  foreign  mercenaries  and  heathen  savages. 
Had  Chatham  been  called  to  power,  he  would  at 
once,  by  a  single  act,  have  dissolved  the  new  and 
ill-cemented  alliance  between  -Versailles  and  Phil- 
adelphia. He  would  have  withdrawn  the  armies 
and  fleets  of  England  from  the  soil  and  waters  of 
America,  not,  indeed,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
wished,  into  the  barracks  and  harbours  of  England ; 
but  he  would  have  arrayed  their  whole  menacing 
strength  against  that  ancient  enemy,  who  thought 
the  domestic  distractions  of  her  hated  rival  offered 
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Ch.  22.  the  long  desired  opportunity  of  retaliation  and 
revenge.  The  United  States,  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  independence,  would  have  had 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability  to  assist 
France  in  a  quarrel,  in  which,  as  they  well  knew, 
she  had  engaged,  not  from  any  generous  sympathy 
with  the  struggle  of  an  oppressed  people,  but  for 
her  own  selfish  objects.  With  Chatham  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Government,  and  all  local 
causes  of  irritation  removed,  the  States  would 
hardly  have  joined  with  France  against  the  old 
country  in  a  quarrel  in  which  they  were  no  longer 
interested.  Even  if  the  desire  to  inflict  humilia- 
tion on  the  mother  country  should  survive  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  the  States  were  in  no  condition  to 
afford  military  support  to  their  ally.  Their  army 
consisted  of  a  rude  militia,  which  could  hardly  be 
kept  together  when  fighting  upon  their  own  soil  for 
their  own  cause.  These  home-sick  soldiers  were  not 
very  likely  to  encounter  the  hardships  of  a  cam- 
paign in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  that 
vast  province  to  the  dominion  of  the  Most  Christian 
King ;  and  in  a  country  where  the  population  was 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  demands  of  trade  and  commerce,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  enlist  an  American  brigade 
to  serve  under  the  orders  of  a  Marshal  of  France. 
The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  venturing,  at  length, 
after  much  misgiving  and  hesitation,  upon  an 
insult  to  this  country,  had  calculated  entirely  on 
the  proved  ability  of  the  Americans  to  maintain  a 
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defensive  war,  and  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  naval  Ch. 22- 
and  military  resources  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
reduction  of  her  revolted  provinces.  But  if 
Chatham  had  returned  to  power,  and  recovered  but 
for  a  day  the  spirit  and  energy  which  animated 
the  minister  of  17 57,  he  would  with  one  hand  have 
pacified  America,  and  with  the  other  he  would 
have  flung  back  the  insolence  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  results  of  such  a  policy  may  be  conjectured 
with  extreme  probability.  America  would  have 
accepted  from  her  illustrious  friend  such  terms  as 
no  other  English  statesman  could  have  offered 
with  any  hope  of  success.  France  would  have 
hastily  retreated  from  the  position  into  which  she 
had  cautiously  entered ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  result  of  Chatham's 
administration,  if  directed  by  Chatham  himself, 
would  have  been  the  immediate  cessation  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  prevention  of  the  French 
war.  We  should  not,  indeed,  have  saved  the 
Colonies ;  but  we  should  have  parted  from  them 
without  dishonour,  and  with  mitigated  asperity. 
We  should  have  been  spared  the  addition  of  one 
hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt,  and  might 
possibly  have  averted  the  convulsion  which,  a  few 
years  later,  produced  another  and  still  more 
ruinous  war. 

The    debate    on     the    Duke    of   Richmond's  Debate  on  the 
motion,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  such  an  Richmond's 
awful   incident,    was    resumed     on    the     follow- m 
ing    day.       It   is    remarkable    only    as    shewing 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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Ch.  22.  that  the  Opposition  were  divided  in  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  essential  point  involved  in 
the  American  war.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond 
in  the  Lords,  and  General  Conway  in  the 
Commons,  represented  the  party  which  was  for 
yielding  at  once,  and  without  condition,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  thirteen  States.  Lord  Shelburne, 
professing  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  Chatham, 
declared  that  from  the  moment  England  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  America,  her  sun  was 
set.  Chatham,  however,  never  committed  himself 
to  any  such  extravagant  opinion.  He  considered 
the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
as  involving  to  a  great  extent  the  honor  of  the 
one,  and  the  prosperity  of  both ;  but  long  after 
the  tendency  and  aim  of  the  American  insurrec- 
tion became  distinctly  visible,  Chatham  repeated 
with  undiminished  emphasis,  the  principle  upon 
which  he  had  uniformly  insisted,  that  the  con- 
quest of  America  by  this  country  was  imprac- 
ticable. That  he  would  have  maintained  the 
connection  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies  as 
long  as  it  was  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  per- 
severed in  spite  of  experience,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  reiterated  opinion,  founded  principally  on 
considerations  of  physical  difficulty,  similar  to 
those  which  satisfy  modern  statesmen  that  the 
conquest  of  Russia  by  any  European  power  is 
impossible.  When  he  told  the  Commons  and  the 
Peers  of  England  that  they  could  not  conquer 
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America,  Chatham  meant,  that  if  America  chose 

to  cast  off  our  yoke,  we  could  not,  by  force  of      I77g 

arms,  compel  her   to   resume  it.     The  language 

which  he  repeatedly  and  advisedly  used  can  bear 

no   other   and    no   more   limited    interpretation, 

without    converting    it    into    a    mere    rhetorical 

flourish. 

The  division  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  The  division, 
motion  showed  the  growing  disposition  towards 
peace  on  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Americans. 
The  motion,  though  ostensibly  opposed  by  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  Whig 
Opposition,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  seven- 
teen only  in  a  house  of  eighty-three  members. 
Every  other  motion  relating  to  the  American  war, 
when  supported  by  the  whole  Opposition,  had  been 
outvoted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  in 
the  upper  House. 

This    session  was    remarkable    for  the  partial  Reform. 

* .  Catholic 

agitation  of  the  three  great  questions,  the  discus-  emancipation. 
sion  and  settlement  of  which  have,  in  recent  times, 
not  only  divided  the  legislature,  and  dissolved  the 
old  combinations  of  party,  but  convulsed  society 
itself.  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  Free  Trade  were  severally  involved  in 
certain  proceedings  of  both  Houses.  The  time, 
indeed,  was  still  far  distant  when  the  first  and  last 
were  to  take  their  places  as  questions  of  para- 
mount importance;  but  the  just  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  be  relieved  from  civil  disabilities  im- 
posed as  a  precaution  against  temporary  dangers, 

B  E  2 
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Ch.  22.  which  had  long  since  passed  away,  were  now  pre- 
ferred  with  so  much  moderation  and  good  sense, 
that  a  measure  of  partial  relief  passed  both  Houses 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  This  concession,  which 
only  went  the  length  of  repealing  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  created  by  an  Act  of  William  the 
Third,b  of  which  many  had  become  obsolete,  and 
all  were  iniquitously  oppressive,  alarmed  the 
jealous  hatred  of  Popery,  which  the  people  of 
England  have,  for  centuries,  entertained.  A  spirit 
was  thus  aroused,  which  at  once  brought  the  whole 
Catholic  question  into  prominence,  and  displayed 
the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  people  in  an 
equally  signal  manner.  Catholic  Emancipation 
thenceforth  became  a  party  test.  The  Whigs, 
consistently  with  their  principles,  maintained  the 
right  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  to 
the  restoration  of  those  civil  privileges  which  had 
•been  suspended  during  the  perils  of  the  Protestant 
succession ;  the  Protestant  succession  being  an- 
other word  for  limited  monarchy,  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws.  The 
Tories,  who  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  every 
other  measure  which  tended  to  place  the  Sovereign 
in  subordination  to  our  religion  and  laws,  were, 
perhaps,  equally  consistent  in  abetting  and  sup- 
porting the  King,  to  whom  they  had  at  length 
transferred  their  allegiance,  in  resisting  the  just 
claims  of  a  portion  of  his  subjects.  For  the  King 

1  ii  &  12  Will.  III.,  c.  4. 
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himself,  and  the  perpetuation  of  that  policy  which     Ch.  22. 
was  the  main  object  of  his  reign,  nothing  could  be  g 

more  opportune  than  the  rise  of  the  Catholic 
Question  at  this  particular  period.  The  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  with  his  arbitrary  views  on  the  Colonial 
Question  had  begun  to  subside  with  the  failure  of 
those  boastful  anticipations  which  he  had  en- 
couraged with  reference  to  the  war ;  just  at  this 
time,  another  subject,  which  had  nearly  been  dis- 
posed of,  almost  without  discussion,  in  accordance 
with  the  plain  dictates  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  exalted  to 
a  domestic  question  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
interest.  Upon  this  question,  the  bigotry  and 
intolerance  of  George  the  Third  exactly  coincided 
with  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  principles  of  1688,  by  an  absurd 
perversion  of  their  meaning,  were  appealed  to  in 
support  of  religious  proscription ;  and  a  temporary 
and  exceptional  case  was  cited  as  a  leading  pre- 
cedent for  the  eternal  exclusion  of  loyal  and 
honorable  men  from  the  benefit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Catholic  Question  served  the  purposes 
of  George  the  Third  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
It  enabled  him  to  form  and  break  up  administra- 
tions, to  gratify  personal  malice,  and  to  exclude 
from  the  public  service  some  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  in  the  country.  His  mind,  like  that  of 
James  the  Second,  was  so  constituted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  deriving  a  practical  lesson  from  expe- 
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Ch.  22.  rience;  and  had  lie  lived  and  governed  in  1829, 
I7-8  he  would,  probably,  have  risked  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous dismemberment  of  the  empire  than  that  of 
1783,  before  he  would  have  permitted  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  or  Mr.  O'Connell  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
State  of  the  Early  in  the  session,  the  attention  of  both 
Houses  had  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  navy, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  contract 
departments.  It  appeared,  on  enquiry,  not  only 
that  gross  extortion,  but  positive  fraud,  had  been 
practised  by  many  of  the  contractors  for  the  pub- 
lic service ;  and  these  abuses  were  attributed,  no 
doubt  to  some  extent,  justly,  to  the  connection 
between  the  contractors  and  the  House  of  Com- 
*  ">"  mons.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  by 
Sir  Philip  Clerke,  a  member  of  the  Opposition, 
designed  to  remedy  an  evil  and  a  scandal,  the 
existence  of  which  was  so  immediately  detrimental 
to  the  public  interests.  The  proposal  was  not  to 
disqualify  all  contractors  from  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, but  those  only  who  had  obtained  their  con- 
tracts otherwise  than  by  competitive  tender.  So 
great  was  the  public  indignation  and  disgust  at 
a  system  which  exhibited  parliamentary  corruption 
in  its  most  mischievous  form,  that  even  the  House 
of  Commons,  ordinarily  so  dead  to  every  patriotic 
emotion,  shewed  a  desire  to  adopt  the  moderate 
and  discriminating  bill  of  Sir  Philip  Clerke.  All 
the  exertions  of  the  Government  could  not  prevent 
the  bill  from  being  read  a  second  time  ;  but  on  the 
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question  of  tlie  commitment,  they  so  far  prevailed     Ch.  22. 
as  to  throw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  four.m 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  a  motion  in  the  Proposal  to 
same  direction,  but  of  a  very  different  character, ta 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  He  proposed,  in  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
should  be  imposed  on  all  pensions,  and  on  all 
salaries  and  fees  of  office  exceeding  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  The  iniquity  and  absurdity  of 
such  a  proposal  are  manifest.  To  involve  in  the 
same  confiscation  salaries  and  pensions  which 
were  earned  by  actual  services,  or  were  the 
rewards  of  past  services,  with  salaries  and  pen- 
sions which  were  merely  colorable  bribes  or  the 
wages  of  corruption,  was  an  attempt  to  remedy 
a  gross  abuse  by  a  gross  injustice.  Yet  such  was 
the  growing  impatience  of  parliamentary  place- 
men, that  this  motion  was  carried  in  the  Com- 
mittee by  a  considerable  majority;  and  the  Go- 
vernment barely  succeeded,  by  summoning  their 
followers,  in  rejecting  it  on  the  Report.  But  it  is 
to  these  discussions,  that  the  rise  of  the  great 
and  vital  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  may 
be  clearly  traced. 

The  other  remarkable  debate,  to  which  I  have  Trade  of 
referred,  arose  upon  a  motion  by  Lord  Nugent 
for  a  revision  of  the  laws  by  which  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Ireland  were  regulated.     The  narrow 

m  The  numbers  were  1 1 3  to  J  09. 
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Ch.  22.  an(j  selfish  policy  of  the  commercial  system, 
I77g  imposed  various  restraints  upon  the  trade  of 
Ireland  to  prevent  its  entering  into  competition 
with  the  trade  of  Great  Britain ;  and  these 
restrictions  were  justified  on  the  ground  that 
Ireland  being  less  heavily  taxed  than  England, 
would  obtain  an  unfair  advantage  if  she  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  foreign  market  on  equal 
terms.  This  reasoning,  which  had  not  yet  been 
refuted  by  the  facts  and  arguments  of  political 
economy,  coincided  with  the  spirit  of  monopoly, 
which  sought  not  only  to  exclude  all  other  people 
from  any  participation  in  the  benefits  of  British 
commerce,  but  desired  to  render  the  trade  of  whole 
provinces  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  British 
merchants.  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  resistance  to  this  greedy  and  intolerant 
spirit,  far  more  than  any  constitutional  scruple, 
was  the  main  cause  of  American  independence. 
Ireland,  lying  under  the  iron  grasp  of  her  mighty 
neighbour,  had  no  means  of  resistance,  such  as 
the  vast,  unwieldy  provinces  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  could  command ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion,  seldom  breaking 
into  open  insurrection,  that  Ireland  could  vex 
her  oppressor.  Hardly  any  Irish  product  which 
competed  with  English  manufacture  was  allowed 
either  to  enter  England,  or  to  be  exported  to 
any  foreign  market  which  received  British  goods. 
The  consequence  of  this  unnatural  restraint  was, 
that  Irish  industry  languished ;  and  the  people  of 
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that  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  reduced  for  the     Ch.  22. 
most  part  to  the  level  of  mere  subsistence,  re-       l     g 
mained   in   a   hopeless    state   of  depression   and 
misery.     So  scanty  were  their  resources,  that  the 
privation  of  a  trade  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  a 
year  which  they  had  lost  by  the  American  war, 
had  reduced  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  the 
apprehension  that  the   inhabitants,  in   their  de- 
spair, might  abandon  the  soil  and  emigrate  to  a 
foreign  land,  began  to  be  seriously  entertained. 

In  these  circumstances,  Lord  Nugent,  an  Irish  Prohibitory 
peer,  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
posed a  measure  of  relief,  consisting  in  the 
removal  of  certain  prohibitory  duties  upon  some 
of  the  staple  articles  of  Irish  manufacture.  The 
measure  was  readily  assented  to  by  Lord  North, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  obtained  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  when  the  bill  became  known  throughout 
the  country,  it  encountered  a  very  different  fate. 
All  the  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  treated 
the  bill  as  an  invasion  of  their  vested  rights,  and 
a  clamour  was  raised  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  loaded  with  petitions  against  the  bill. 
The  great  towns  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol and  Glasgow,  took  the  lead  in  resisting  this 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  They 
demanded  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Those  towns 
which  were  represented  in  Parliament,  peremp- 
torily instructed  their  members  to  oppose  the 
Bill. 


sition. 
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Ch.  22.  The  opposition  of  a  class,  however  senseless  or 
selfish,  is  generally  successful  in  Parliament.  The 
ciass-oppo-  experience  of  every  man  who  has  sat  a  few  years 
in  either  House,  will  furnish  many  examples  of 
measures,  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  public, 
which  have  been  postponed,  compromised,  or 
altogether  defeated,  through  influence  which 
ought  not  to  have  prevailed.  Even  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1778,  thoiigh,  from  the  comparative 
closeness  of  its  constitution,  far  less  accessible  to 
popular  or  class-influences  than  the  Parliaments 
which  have  sat  since  the  Reform  Act,  was,  never- 
theless, capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  a  strong 
pressure  from  without;  and  this  bill,  recom- 
mended as  it  was  by  policy,  if  not  by  humanity, 
in  regard  to  the  sister-kingdom,  and  founded  as 
it  was  on  principles  most  conducive  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  short-sighted  and  self-seeking  traders, 
who  threatened  to  become  disloyal  subjects  if  it 
were  allowed  to  pass  into  a  law,  shared  the  fate 
of  many  other  good  measures.  All  the  provisions 
intended  to  afford  scope  to  Irish  industry  and 
enterprise  were  omitted,  and  some  trifling  con- 
cessions only  were  vouchsafed.  Burke,  with  a 
courage  and  integrity  rarely  found  among  public 
men,  supported  a  measure  which  he  knew  to  be 
wise  and  just,  although  his  constituency  at  Bristol 
required  him,  with  menaces,  to  desist  from  a  course 
which  they  considered  detrimental  to  their  particu- 
lar interests.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  demonstrated 
to  them  by  unanswerable  argument  what  their  in- 
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terests  really  were ;  that  lie  explained  to  them  Ch.  22. 
how  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament  required 
him  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  whole  country ; 
that  he  denned  the  true  relations  of  the  consti- 
tuent and  the  representative.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice,  as  usual,  for  the  time  prevailed;  and 
at  the  ensuing  general  election,  Burke  was  re- 
jected from  the  Representation  of  Bristol. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  General  Burgoyne,  Return  of 
who  had  returned  to  England  on  parole,  pending 
the  adjustment  of  certain  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty 
of  Saratoga,  made  his  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Having  failed  in  the  military  enter- 
prise which  he  had  undertaken,  and  by  his  failure 
greatly  retarded,  if  not  ruined  the  British  cause, 
he  met  but  a  cold  welcome.  He  was  not  received 
at  Court ;  he  was  denied  the  Court  of  Enquiry  for 
which  he  applied ;  but,  having  the  advantage  of  a 
seat  in  parliament,  he  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  decision  of  the  military  autho- 
rities. It  was  natural  that  General  Burgoyne, 
actuated  by  the  proverbial  sensitiveness  of  military 
honor,  should  be  impatient  to  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  vindicating  his  conduct ;  but  it 
was  obvious  that  the  General's  personal  vindica- 
tion could  not  be  separated  from  the  whole  history 
of  the  expedition ;  and  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  expedition  and  the  northern  army  were  not  yet 
before  the  House.  Burgoyne,  however,  who  was 
a  ready  and  practised  speaker,  defended  himself 
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Ch.  22.     with  skill  and  address  ;  but,  as  a  great  part  of  his 
case  rested  on  his  own  statement  of  facts,  upon 

I  7  7  o 

which  the  House  was  imperfectly  informed,  the 
debate,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  could  have  no 
practical  result.  The  motion  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Yyner  was  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  northern  army,  the  convention 
of  Saratoga,  and  the  means  by  which  General 
Burgoyne  obtained  his  release.  The  answer  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  was  that  such  an  enquiry 
was  more  properly  one  for  a  military  tribunal  than 
a  parliamentary  committee ;  and  the  House  as- 
sented to  that  opinion.  Lord  George,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  treated  Burgoyne  with  very 
little  respect.  The  General,  in  denying  the  charge 
made  against  his  Indian  followers  of  having  com- 
mitted barbarous  outrages,  referred  to  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Luc,  the  Canadian  officer,  who  had 
commanded  the  Indians.  Upon  this  point,  Lord 
George  replied,  that  St.  Luc  had  waited  on  him, 
and  described  the  General  as  a  brave  man,  but 
dull  as  a  German.  The  whole  subject  underwent 
a  full  discussion  in  the  following  year,  when  it 
became  ripe  for  enquiry. 

Resignation  of  The  failure  of  Burgoyne' s  expedition  had,  be- 
fore  this  debate  took  place,  led  to  Lord  George 
Germaine' s  resignation.  The  preferment  of  Bur- 
goyne to  the  command  of  the  northern  army 
had  been  followed  by  the  removal  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  from  the  government  of  Canada.  That 
distinguished  officer,  indignant  at  the  slight  which 
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he  justly  considered  had  been  put  upon  him,  had     Ch.  2?. 
written  to  the  minister  in  terms  of  such  asperity        ~% 
and  insubordination  that  his  recall  became  a  mea- 
sure of  indispensable  necessity.     The  King,  how-  Carieton  re- 

warded. 

ever,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  marking  his 
sense  of  Carieton' s  merit  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  sinecure  government  of  Charleston.  Pro- 
bably, indeed,  His  Majesty's  intention  was  more  to 
mortify  Germaine  than  to  gratify  Carieton.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  a  pretext 
to  be  rid  of  a  minister  whom  he  disliked,  and 
whose  arrogance  and  ill-fortune  added  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Government.  The  hint  was  imme- 
diately taken.  Lord  George,  grown  more  haughty 
and  impetuous  as  he  advanced  in  years,  resented 
the  compliment  paid  to  Sir  Guy  Carieton  as  an 
insult  to  himself,  and  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  readily  accepted.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, of  providing  a  successor  to  an  office  so 
unenviable,  in  existing  circumstances,  as  that  of 
Colonial  and  War  Minister,  proved  insuperable; 
and,  consequently,  the  resignation  did  not  then 
take  effect. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

INTRIGUES  AGAINST  WASHINGTON  —  FAILURE  OF  THE 
CONCILIATORY  COMMISSION SIR  H.  CLINTON  EVA- 
CUATES PHILADELPHIA  —  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE 

AMERICANS    AND    THE  FRENCH OPERATIONS  OF  THE 

CHANNEL    FLEET COURT  MARTIALS    ON    THE    NAVAL 

COMMANDERS SPANISH  MANIFESTO. 

Ch.23.      A  FTER  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Washington 
~~  retreated  to  a  strong  position  called  White- 

Movements  of marsn  j  and  Howe,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
Washington,  attempts  to  dislodge  him,  retired  into  his  winter 
quarters  at  Philadelphia.  The  American  army, 
which  was  in  no  condition  for  active  operations 
during  the  winter,  was  likewise  withdrawn  into 
quarters;  but  Washington,  still  desirous  of  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  the  enemy,  selected  a 
desolate  spot  called  Valley  Forge,  among  the  hills, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Here, 
amidst  a  wilderness  covered  by  frost  and  snow, 
an  encampment  was  cleared  by  the  half- starved 
and  half-naked  army.  All  Washington's  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  total  inefficiency  of  his  com- 
missariat were,  at  this  time,  treated  by  Congress 
with  neglect,  or  answered  with  taunts  for  going 
into  winter  quarters  at  all. 
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The  truth  is,  that  a  faction,  chiefly  composed  of  Ch.  23. 
representatives  from  the  Northern  States,  had 
lately  been  formed  against  that  illustrious  man  to  Cabai  against 
whose  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  integrity  his 
country  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  their  liberties.  The  object  of  this 
cabal  was  to  sPupplant  Washington,  and  place 
Gates  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  success  of 
Saratoga  was,  of  course,  the  ground  upon  which 
Gates' s  pretensions  were  placed.  Gates,  who  was 
a  man  of  small  military  capacity,  had  been  refused 
the  promotion  to  which  he  considered  himself 
entitled ;  and  his  animosity  towards  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief found  vent  not  only  in  open  dis- 
respect, but  in  secret  intrigue.  Contrary  to  all 
military  etiquette,  he  had  reported  the  surrender 
of  Saratoga  direct  to  Congress,  and  neglected  to 
make  any  communication  whatever  on  the  subject 
to  his  superior  in  command.  An  expedition  to 
Canada  was  planned  without  consulting  Washing- 
ton, or  even  informing  him  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined upon.  Attempts  were  made  to  detach 
Lafayette  from  his  connection  with  Washington  by 
offering  him  the  command  of  this  expedition. 

Lafayette,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  Conduct  of 
faults,  was  a  gentleman,  would  have  declined  an 
offer,  the  object  of  which  plainly  was  to  separate 
him  from  his  chief;  nor  would  he  accept  it  with- 
out the  express  permission  and  approval  of 
Washington.  When  the  young  French  nobleman 
repaired  to  Gates' s  camp,  at  Yorktown,  he  was 
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Ch-  23.  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  attention 
g  and  respect.  A  grand  entertainment  was  given  in 
his  honour.  Anticipations  of  success  and  glory, 
such  as  had  not  yet  attended  the  American  arms, 
were  loudly  boasted  from  all  sides  of  the  table. 
The  wine  circulated ;  toasts  were  drunk.  '  One 
yet  remains,'  said  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  All 
glasses  were  immediately  filled  to  the  brim ;  and 
every  one  was  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  toast. 
*  The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies'! 
cried  Lafayette.  The  countenances  of  all  imme- 
diately fell,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  in  solemn 
silence. a 

All  these  vauntings,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  no  solid  foundation.  When  Lafayette 
arrived  at  Albany,  instead  of  a  force  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  in  a  complete  state  of 
equipment,  which  he  had  been  promised,  he  found 
twelve  hundred  half-clad  wretches  without  arms  or 
discipline.  With  a  Parisian  sensibility  to  ridicule, 
Lafayette  was  immediately  seized  with  the  dread 
of  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  his  countrymen, 
when  the  character  and  quality  of  the  brigade, 
which  he  was  to  lead  to  glory  through  a  wilder- 
ness, and  over  a  frozen  lake,  became  known ;  and 
his  letters  to  Washington  on  the  subject  are  con- 
ceived in  terms  themselves  abundantly  ludicrous.b 


a  IRVING'S  Life  of  Washington.  The  reader  will  recollect  a 
similar  scene  in  fiction,  when  Cedric,  the  Saxon  thane,  gives  the 
health  of  King  Richard  in  the  camp  of  John.  Ivanhoe,  vol.  i. 

b  '  I   am  afraid,'  he   says,  after  describing  the  state  of  the 
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The  plan  was  abandoned,  and  Lafayette  returned     Ch.  23. 

to  head- quarters. 

^77 
At  no  period  of  the  war,   perhaps,   were  the  Non-success 

magnanimous  patience  and  perseverance  of  Wash-  ° 
ington  more  signally  manifested  than  during  this 
winter.  His  army,  reduced  by  the  usual  deser- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  still  farther 
wasted  by  cold  and  famine,  could  with  difficulty 
be  restrained  from  open  mutiny,  in  consequence 
of  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
All  this  time,  the  party,  which  from  the  first  had 
thwarted  his  influence  in  Congress,  and  eagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  of  disparaging  his  con- 
duct, were  more  than  usually  active,  and  had  at 
length  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  its  counsels.  It 
was  intended  by  means  of  the  expedition  to  Canada, 
of  which  Washington  was  first  informed  by  a 
letter  from  Grates,  enclosing  the  offer  of  the  com- 
mand to  Lafayette,  that  a  ground  should  be  laid 
for  elevating  Gates,  or  Conway,  or  some  other 


expeditionary  force,  '  that  I  shall  be  laughed  at.  My  fears  upon 
the  subject  are  so  strong,  that  I  would  choose  to  become  again 
only  a  volunteer.'  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  dwells  still  more 
upon  this  point.  'I  have  written  lately  to  you  my  distressing, 
ridiculous,  foolish,  and,  indeed,  nameless  situation.  I  am  sent, 
with  a  great  noise,  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  doing  great  things ; 
the  whole  continent,  France  and  Europe  herself,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  British  army,  are  in  great  expectation.  How  far 
they  will  be  deceived,  how  far  we  shall  be  ridiculed,  you  may 
judge  by  the  candid  account  you  have  got  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs.'  Washington,  in  his  replies,  good-naturedly  soothed  the 
wounded  vaility  of  his  young  friend. 

VOL.  IT.  '    0    C 
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Ch.  23.  creature  of  the  cabal  to  the  head  of  the  army. 
But  the  ridiculous  failure  of  the  Canadian  scheme 
saved  the  American  cause  from  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  probably  have  followed 
the  removal  of  Washington.  This  event  entirely 
disconcerted  the  intrigues  of  the  low  and  factious 
minds,  which  could  not  endure  the  superiority  of 
virtue  and  merit.  A  reaction  took  place;  the 
better  spirit  of  Congress  prevailed;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  they  gave  their  general  an  amount 
of  moral  as  well  as  material  support,  which  they 
had  not  before  extended  to  him. 

5rph1lade?y        While  Washington,   from  his  dreary  camp  at 
phia.  Valley  Forge,  still  intent  on  duty,  was  watching 

for  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  Sir 
William  Howe  and  his  army  were  revelling  in  the 
luxuries  of  Philadelphia.  Gaming,  and  irregulari- 
ties of  every  description,  caused  great  scandal  to 
the  primitive  and  puritanical  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  stiff  decorum 
of  the  provincial  delegates.  Howe  appears  to  have 
maintained  a  lax  discipline,  and  probably  felt  but 
little  interest  in  an  army  which  he  was  about  to 
leave.  He  had  expressed  much  discontent  with 
the  Government,  for  not  having  given  him  suf- 
ficient support ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  had  written  home,  requesting  that  his  suc- 
cessor might  be  appointed.  His  resignation  had 
•  been  accepted ;  and,  when  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  next  campaign,  he 
was  informed  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  Would  as- 
sume the  command. 
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The  appointment  of  Clinton  was  not  calculated      Ch.  23. 
to  improve  the  prospects  of  the   British  army.       j     g 
The   estimation   in   which   he   was   held   by   the  Appointment 
enemy  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote  which  is  the  command, 
related.     Washington,  having  ascertained  that  the 
quarters  of  the  British  General  were  open  to  a 
surprise,  proposed  to  his  aide-de-camp,   Colonel 
Hamilton,  a  plan  for  taking  him  prisoner.     The 
colonel  admitted  that  the  scheme  was  perfectly 
feasible ;    '  but,'    said   he,  ( have   you   considered 
the  consequences  of  it  ? '      c  In  what   respect  ?  ' 
enquired  the  American  General.     '  Why,  we  shall 
rather  lose   than   gain   by  removing   Sir   Henry 
from  the  command  of  the  British  army,  because 
we  perfectly  understand  his    character;    and  by 
taking  him  off,  we  only  make  way  for  some  other, 
perhaps  an  abler  officer,  whose    disposition   and 
character  we  have  to   learn.'      Washington   ad- 
mitted the  force  of  this  objection,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  made.0 

Soon  after  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  arrival  at  head-  Arrival  of 
quarters,  the   three   British    Commissioners,   ap-  missioners. 
pointed   under   the   recent   Act   of   Conciliation, 
landed  at  Philadelphia.     The  selection  of  persons 
for  the  conduct  of  such  a  difficult  negotiation  was 
not  very  fortunate.     The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  a 
young  and  accomplished  nobleman,  but  inexpe- 
rienced in  affairs  ;  nor  would  it  fail  to  be  remem- 
bered in  America,  that  a  little  more  than  a  year 
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Ch.  23.  previously,  and  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
g  pendence,  this  Lord  had  moved  the  Address  in 
answer  to  a  Royal  Speech,  which  denounced  the 
Americans  as  rebels  and  traitors.  His  own  lan- 
guage on  that  occasion  had  been  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  the  language  which  was  uttered  from 
the  throne ;  and  he  is  reported,  in  particular,  to 
have  spoken  with  warmth  of  the  insolence  of  the 
rebels,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  His  Majesty. d  The  second  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Eden,  was  under- secretary  to  Lord 
Suffolk,  who,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
deign  to  enquire  where  a  congress  of  vagrants 
was  to  be  found;  and  whose  still  more  memo- 
rable defence  of  the  employment  of  savages  in 
the  American  war  had  drawn  from  the  expiring 
voice  of  Chatham  a  rebuke,  which  was  on 
the  lips  of  every  man  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Union.  John  stone,  who  ranked 
third  in  the  Commission,  had  been  a  colonial 
governor,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  opposed  the  American  war,  as 
well  as  the  other  measures  of  the  Government. 
But  this  gentleman,  whose  appointment  was  re- 
garded as  the  one  most  likely  to  prove  acceptable 
to  the  Americans,  was  very  soon  disqualified  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission by  a  signal  act  of  indiscretion.  He  had 


d  xv.  Parl  Hist.,  p.  1368. 
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taken  upon  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Vh.  23- 
colleagues,  to  address  private  letters  to  two  mem- 
bers  of  Congress,  making  overtures,  and  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  reward  for  their  good  offices  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Commission.  With 
another  member  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  com- 
munication through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
the  wife  of  an  English  officer.  This  member 
was  offered  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  with 
other  inducements,  to  aid  the  cause.  The  letters 
were  laid  before  Congress,  as  were  the  particulars 
of  the  conversation  referred  to ;  and  a  resolution 
was  passed,  'that  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
honor  of  Congress  to  hold  any  manner  of  corre- 
spondence or  intercourse  with  the  said  George 
Johnstone,  Esquire,  especially  to  negotiate  with 
him  upon  affairs  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
virtue  is  interested.'  A  copy  of  this  resolution 
was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  drew  from  Johnstone  a 
reply  full  of  insolence  and  defiance.  He  ceased, 
of  course,  to  take  any  farther  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Commissioners,  on  their  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  found  additional  and  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances of  discouragement  to  an  undertaking 
which  had  never  been  very  hopeful.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  expected  war  with  France,  orders 
had  been  sent  from  England  to  evacuate  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  these  orders,  of 
which  no  previous  intimation  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Commissioners,  were  in  process  of  execution 
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Ch.  23.  when  they  landed.  The  Treaty  of  the  sixth  of 
l  g  February  had  also  arrived  in  America,  and  had 
been  hailed  with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy  and 
exultation.  The  Commissioners  reached  America 
before  the  rejoicing  had  ceased.  They  were  treated 
with  derision;  Washington  refused  a  passport 
to  their  secretary,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  and  their 
despatches  were  forwarded  to  Congress  by  an 
ordinary  conveyance.  The  letter  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, which  was  addressed  to  6  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  and  others  the  Members  of 
Congress/  was  couched  in  civil  and  depre- 
catory terms,  conceding  every  claim  which  the 
Americans  had  made,  with  the  exception  of  inde- 
pendence. But  the  reservation  of  this  essential 
point  rendered  every  other  concession  unavailing. 
So  recently  as  the  22nd  of  April,  when  the  draft 
of  the  Conciliatory  Bill  was  communicated  to 
them,  Congress  had  passed  some  strong  resolu- 
-x  .  tions,  pledging  themselves  to  enter  into  no  nego- 

^'ation  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of  the 
of  July;  and  the  recognition  of  that  act  by 
1  \  which  had  since  been  formally  signified  to 
ezLthe  ambassador  of  the  Most  Christian 
lng>  ^iot  likely  to  abate  their  pretensions. 
repfythe  President  to  the  British  Com- 
s  TV  brief,  decided,  and  haughty.     It 
that  iWng  but  the  desire  to  spare  a 
effiisf02)f  blood  could  have  induced  the 
to  re^  a  PaPer  containing  expressions 


0  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
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good  and  great  ally  of.  the  States ;  or  to  consider     Ch.  23. 
propositions  so  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  an  " 

independent  nation.  They  added  that  the  act  of 
the  British  Parliament,  the  Commission,  and  the 
letter  of  the  Commissioners,  seemed  to  be  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  States 
were  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain;  a  pretence 
which  was  wholly  inadmissible.  The  President 
concluded  by  saying,  that  his  instructions  were  to 
inform  the  Commissioners  that  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  negotiations  was  an  explicit  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  of 
the  independence  of  the  States,  or  the  withdrawal 
of  his  fleets  and  armies. 

To   this    short    and   plain-spoken  answer,  the The  Commis- 
sion closed. 

Commissioners  rejoined  by  a  quibble  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  independence,  and  by  an 
evasion  of  the  alternative  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fleet  and  army.  The  Congress 
resolved  that  no  answer  should  be  given  to  this 
letter.  Thus  the  negotiation  terminated;  and 
the  British  envoys  closed  their  mission  of  con- 
ciliation by  publishing  a  manifesto,  addressed  to 
the  Congress,  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  the 
people  in  general,  threatening  them  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  military  rigour,  if  they  prosecuted  the 
war  in  alliance  with  France,  and  offering  peace  or 
pardon  to  any  colony  or  individual  willing  to 
return  to  British  allegiance. 

A  counter  proclamation   was   issued   by  Con-  Counter  Pro- 

.  clamation  by 

gress.     It  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  Congress. 
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Ch.  23.  invective,  and  declared  that  measures  of  retalia- 
tion and  vengeance  should  be  resorted  to,  if  the' 
menaces  of  the  British  authorities  were  carried 
into  execution.  Thus  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Conciliatory  Act  was  to  exasperate  the  animosity 
which  previously  existed,  and  to  extinguish  the 
last  spark  of  hope  in  the  breasts  of  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  water,  who  longed  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  concord. 

Before  the  Commissioners  returned  to  England, 
they  made  a  formal  requisition  to  Congress  for 
the  performance  of  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  Convention  of  Saratoga.  The  most  important 
of  these  stipulations  was,  that  Burgoyne's  army 
should  be  allowed  a  free  passage  to  England  from 
the  port  of  Boston,  on  the  single  condition  that 
they  should  not  serve  in  North  America  during 
the  war.  But  Congress  sought  by  frivolous  pre- 
tences to  evade  the  performance  of  this  engage- 
ment ;  their  principal  excuse  was,  that  the  Treaty 
must  be  ratified,  and  such  ratification  notified  by 
the  English  Government  to  Congress.  The  real 
reason  was,  that  the  liberation  of  Burgoyne's 
army  would  merely  operate  as  an  exchange  for  the 
same  number  of  troops  in  the  garrisons  and 
depots  of  Great  Britain.  Any  delay,  therefore,  in 
the  arrival  of  such  reinforcements  was  so  much 
gained  to  the  American  cause ;  and  the  pretext, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  was  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  indefinite  delay.  The  ratification 
which  Congress  required  was  one  which  could  not 
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be  given  without  a  recognition  of  their  indepen-  Ch-  23- 
dence;  and  after  such  a  recognition,  the  war  l  g 
would  naturally  terminate.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  pretext  upon  which  the 
prisoners  were  detained  was  wholly  indefensible. 
A  treaty  negotiated  by  ambassadors  is  sometimes 
referred  for  confirmation  to  the  governments  which 
they  respectively  represent ;  but  such  a  ratification 
has  never  been  held  essential  to  the  validity  of 
the  treaty,  unless  it  is  expressly  reserved  in  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  ambassador,  or  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  But  a  convention  be- 
tween two  generals  relative  to  the  surrender  of  a 
post,  or  an  army,  or  to  any  other  arrangement  of 
a  purely  military  character,  and  which  must  im- 
mediately take  effect,  stood  on  a  different  footing ; 
and  its  prompt  and  punctual  fulfilment  concerned 
not  merely  the  national  honour  of  the  principals, 
but  the  personal  honour  of  the  immediate  parties 
to  the  compact.  Had  General  Gates  possessed  a 
proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself,  he 
would  have  joined  the  English  General  in  in- 
sisting upon  a  strict  performance  of  the  stipula- 
tion, upon  the  faith  of  which  his  gallant  adversary 
had  given  up  his  sword ;  and,  when  the  Congress 
refused  to  recognise  the  obligations  of  public 
honour,  Gates  should  have  resigned  a  commis- 
sion, which  he  could  no  longer  retain  without 
disgrace. 

The  remonstances  of  the  British  Commissioner  slower  of  the 

.  Commission- 

On  this  head  were  met  with  the  objection,  that  ers  questioned. 
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Ch.  23.  they  had  no  power  to  give  the  satisfaction  which 
Congress  required.  It  was  true  that  no  such 
power  was  expressed  in  the  Commission ;  nor  was 
it  necessary  that  it  should  be.  If  Congress  had 
really  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  a  practical 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement 
into  which  Great  Britain  might  enter,  they  must 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  positive  assurance 
tendered  by  the  Commissioners.  More  than  this, 
they  had  no  right  to  expect.  The  Convention  of 
Saratoga  was  made  under  circumstances  necessa- 
rily inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of  American 
independence,  and  the  refusal  by  the  Americans 
to  perform  their  part  of  that  convention,  unless 
it  was  ratified  in  a  way  which  involved  the  recog- 
nition of  their  independence,  was  to  import  a  new 
term  into  the  treaty,  and  to  seek  indirectly  a 
concession  of  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 
Departure  The  preparations  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the 

deiphia.  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  home,  were 
completed  in  the  summer,  and  the  British  army 
marched  out  without  interruption  ;  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  Americans,  under  General  Arnold,  en- 
tering the  city  while  the  rear-guard  of  the  British 
were  retiring  from  it.  Clinton's  orders  were  to 
establish  his  head- quarters  at  New  York  ;  and  the 
want  of  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  his  army, 
with  a  numerous  train  of  American  loyalists,  who 
sought  the  protection  of  the  British  camp,  obliged 
him  to  undertake  a  weary  march  through  the 
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Jerseys.  He  was  followed  by  Washington,  and  Ch.  23. 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  march.  General  Lee  was  ~ 
ordered  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  at  a  place  called  Monmouth  Court 
House.  Owing  to  the  mismanagement,  or  the  wil- 
ful negligence  of  Lee,  against  whose  opinion  the 
movement  was  made,  and  who  was  thought 
capable  of  betraying  his  military  duty  to  gratify 
his  jealousy  of  Washington,  the  attack  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  Lee's  division  would  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  had  not  Washington  come  up  in 
time  to  save  them.  The  loss  on  each  side  was 
about  equal,  and  no  military  advantage  was  gained 
by  either.  Clinton,  who  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ground,  decamped  during  the  night, 
and  the  army  reached  New  York  on  the  fifth  of 
July,  without  having  encountered  further  interrup- 
tion. No  military  operation  of  importance  could 
take  place  until  the  movements  of  the  French 
fleet,  daily  expected  from  Toulon,  should  be  ascer- 
tained. This  formidable  squadron,  consisting  of 
twelve  s"ail  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates,  carrying 
a  large  number  of  troops,  had  passed  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  and 
appeared  off  New  York  on  the  fifth  of  July. 
After  changing  their  course  two  or  three  times,  it 
was  at  length  determined  to  make  a  grand  attack 
on  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  enterprise  of  the  allies,  though  well  Khode  island 
planned,  and  calculated,  if  successful,  to  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  important  events,  not  only 
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Ch.  23.     resulted  in  failure,  but  in  such  failure  as  had  well 

nigh  destroyed  the  alliance  itself.      The  British 
1 77 

garrison  and  dep6t  at  Rhode  Island,  amounting  to 

about  five  thousand  men,  were  open  to  an  attack ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  French  fleet  should 
advance  up  the  main  channel,  and  land  the  troops 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  while  ten  thousand 
Americans,  under  General  Sullivan,  should  cross 
the  narrow  strait  called  the  Seaconnet  Channel, 
which  separated  the  island  on  the  east  side  from 
the  continent.  This  movement  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  8th  of  August ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  British  fleet,  which  had  sailed  to  relieve 
the  garrison  at  Newport,  caused  the  Count 
d'Estaing  to  put  to  sea,  with  the  view  of  offering 
battle.  The  intended  operation  before  Newport 
was  thus  disconcerted ;  some  of  the  American 
officers  were  for  delaying  the  attack  until  the 
intended  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet  could 
be  obtained ;  but  the  American  General,  irritated 
at  the  departure  of  the  French  Admiral  at  such  a 
critical  moment,  determined  to  commence  the 
siege.  A  violent  storm,  which  lasted  two  days 
and  nights,  swept  away  a  great  number  of  his 
tents,  destroyed  several  men  and  horses,  and 
spoilt  the  ammunition  which  had  been  served  out 
to  the  troops.  The  same  storm  separated  the 
hostile  fleets,  and  so  damaged  them  that  the 
English  were  forced  to  repair  to  New  York,  and 
the  French  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting. 
Sullivan  and  his  general  officers,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Lafayette,  delivered  an  indignant  protest  Ch.  23. 
against  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  under  ~~ 
circumstances  which  must  occasion  the  ruin  of  the 
enterprise.  The  Count  d'Estaing,  a  proud  and 
punctilious  officer,  highly  resented  a  remonstrance 
which  he  considered  alike  presumptuous  and  dis- 
respectful. He  told  the  aide-de-camp,  by  whom 
it  was  presented,  that  the  paper  was  such  as 
imposed  upon  the  Commander  of  the  King's 
squadron  the  painful  but  necessary  duty  of  pro- 
found silence.  And  he  immediately  set  sail  for 
Boston. 

The  Americans  viewed  the  departure  of  the  Departure  of 
French  fleet  with  feelings  of  rage  and  disappoint-  fleet, 
ment ;  and  General  Sullivan  was  so  rash  as  to 
give  expression  to  these  feelings  in  a  General 
Order.  Desertions  from  the  American  lines  were 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  mortifying 
defection  on  the  part  of  the  French.  Three 
thousand  volunteers  went  off  in  a  body ;  and  in 
a  few  days,  Sullivan's  army  was  reduced  in  point 
of  numbers  to  a  level  with  the  besieged.  It  was 
hopeless,  therefore,  to  proceed ;  indeed,  the  only 
question  with  the  invaders  was,  how  they  could 
best  retreat  from  their  perilous  position.  Nor 
did  they  effect  this  object  without  considerable 
loss. 

The  failure  of  an  enterprise  so  hopeful,  caused  Failure  of  the 
deep  disappointment ;  and  Washington's  estimate er 
of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  :  ( An  unfortunate  storm, 
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Ch-  23-  and  s.ome  measures  taken  in  consequence  of  it  by 
8  the  French  Admiral,  blasted  in  one  moment  the 
fairest  hopes  that  ever  were  conceived  ;  and  from 
a  moral  certainty  of  success,  rendered  it  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  to  get  our  own  troops  safe  off  the 
island.  If  the  garrison  of  that  place,  consisting 
of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  had  been  captured, 
as  there  was  in  appearance  at  least  a  hundred  to 
one  in  favour  of  it,  it  would  have  given  the  finish- 
ing blow  to  British  pretensions  of  sovereignty 
over  this  country;  and  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  hastened  the  departure  of  the  troops  in 
New  York  as  fast  their  canvas  wings  could  carry 
them  away.'6  Washington,  however,  used  every 
effort  to  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  the  French.  He  wrote  to  Sullivan  and  Greene, 
urging  them  to  discourage  all  angry  observations, 
and  to  cultivate  the  utmost  harmony  and  good 
will  with  their  French  allies ;  and  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Count  d'Estaing,  dictated  in  the 
most  complimentary  and  respectful  terms.  The 
haughty  Frenchman,  however,  resenting  the  in- 
solence of  the  Americans,  had  no  sooner  repaired 
the  damage  done  to  his  fleet,  than  he  showed  his 
utter  contempt  for  the  allies  whose  purposes  he 
was  expected  to  serve.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Canada,  inviting  them  to  return 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  sovereign.  He  then  set 
sail  for  the  West  Indies,  leaving  the  Americans 

e  W.  IRVING'S  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.  464. 
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to  form  their  own   plans,    and   fight   their   own      Ch.  23. 

1778 


battles.     The  Congress,  however,  which  had  for 


some  time  past  substantially  delegated  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  to  a  committee,  were  so  infatuated 
by  the  French  alliance,  that  they  urged  upon 
Washington  the  expediency  of  co-operating  with 
a  French  force  in  the  reduction  of  Canada ;  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  they  yielded  at 
length  to  the  reasons  by  which  Washington 
demonstrated  that  such  an  undertaking  would 
only  dissipate  the  energies  and  resources  of 
the  States  for  an  object  in  which  they  had  no 
interest. 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1778  was  The  campaign 
frittered  away  in  affairs  of  little  importance,  and  ° 
none  of  which  were  attended  with  any  practical 
result.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  out  marauding 
parties,  which  achieved  various  small  successes. 
Inferior  posts  were  surprised,  detachments  were 
cut  off,  prisoners  were  taken ;  but  the  royal 
cause,  so  far  from  being  advanced,  was  rather 
retarded  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
property,  and  the  irregularities  which  are  usually 
committed  by  detached  parties  in  an  enemy's 
country.  One  act  in  particular,  for  which  the 
British  army  were  not  responsible,  nevertheless 
redounded  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  settlement  of  Wyoming, 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  was 
one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the  continent 
of  North  America.  A  mild  and  fertile  climate 
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Ch.  23.  yielded  in  abundance  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  a  noble  river  formed  one  of  the  great 
natural  highways  of  the  country.  Yet  this 
region,  so  rich  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  was  almost 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  perverseness  of 
man.  The  rival  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  contended  for  so  fair  a  district  ; 
and  the  discord  of  civil  war  was  afterwards 
complicated  by  the  divisions  of  Tories  and  Re- 
publicans. The  Tories,  being  the  weaker  party, 
were  driven  from  the  Settlement;  exasperated 
by  ill  usage,  they  joined  a  horde  of  Indians, 
and,  led  by  Brandt,  a  semi-barbarous  chief,  they 
descended  upon  the  valley,  seized  the  military 
defences,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
Another  garrison  having  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, the  militia  were  massacred,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  treachery  and  cruelty  which 
usually  accompanied  the  triumphs  of  savages. 
Many  houses,  from  which  the  inmates  were  not 
allowed  to  escape,  were  set  on  fire.  Property  of 
every  description,  including  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  was  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  cattle  were 
tortured  and  put  to  death.  These  outrages  pro- 
voked retaliation.  Settlements  of  royalists  in 
Pennsylvania  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
American  detachments,  but  without  the  wanton 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  savages. 

Two  expeditions  of  importance  were  despatched 
bJ  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  one  was  to  the  small 
southern  state  of  Georgia,  the  other  was  against 
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St.  Lucie,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  c^.  23. 
to  the  French.  The  capital  of  Georgia  yielded, 
after  a  short  resistance,  and  the  troops  of  Con- 
gress, driven  out  of  the  province,  retreated  into 
South  Carolina.  The  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions of  the  English  before  St.  Lucie  were  equally 
successful;  D'Estaing  and  his  American  allies 
sustained  signal  defeats  both  by  sea  and  land; 
and  the  British  took  possession  of  the  island. 

On  the  whole,  though  no  very  important  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  by  the  English,  the  first 
campaign  of  the  Americans,  in  conjunction  with 
the  arms  of  their  renowned  ally,  was  less  success- 
ful in  military  achievement,  and  less  productive  of 
substantial  results  than  the  previous  campaigns 
which  they  had  carried  on  with  their  own  unaided 
resources.  And,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1778,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  determine  whether 
their  French  allies  or  their  English  foes  were 
more  odious  to  the  army,  and  the  people  of  the 
States. 

Meanwhile,  the  measure  which  the  first  distant  Warlike  pre- 
menace  of  a  war  with  France  naturally  dictates,  England!  ° 
had  been  promptly  adopted  by  England.    Early  in 
the  year  a  Channel  fleet  had  been  formed,  and  en- 
trusted to  Admiral  Keppel,  an  officer  who,  by  uni- 
versal assent  was  considered,  from  his  long  expe- 
rience and  high  professional  reputation,  to  be  the 
best  qualified  for  such  a  responsible  command. 

Keppel  put  to  sea  in  June,  with  twenty  sail  of  Keppeiputs 

*  to  sea.     His 

the   line ;    but,    after    reconnoitring  the   French  indecisive 

action. 
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Ch.  23.  coast,  and  taking  two  frigates,  lie  returned  to 
Portsmouth.  His  reason  for  a  proceeding  so  un- 
usual and  so  unexpected  was,  that  a  French  fleet 
far  superior  to  his  own,  was  prepared  to  receive 
him,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  obtain  rein- 
forcements before  risking  an  action.  Ten  sail  of 
the  line  were  speedily  added  to  his  squadron ;  and 
with  this  powerful  armament  the  English  admiral 
again  sailed  for  the  coast  of  France.  In  a  few 
days  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of 
thirty- two  ships  of  the  line,  being  two  more  than 
his  own ;  the  French,  however,  it  was  said,  were 
far  superior  in  frigates.  The  action  took  place  off 
Ushant  on  the  27 th  of  July,  and,  after  fighting 
for  three  hours  without  any  decisive  result,  not  a 
single  ship  having  struck  on  either  side,  these 
great  fleets  sailed  away  from  each  other,  the 
French  to  their  own  harbour  of  Brest,  the  English 
to  Plymouth. 
Public  dissa-  The  British  people,  entertaining,  not  without 

tisfaction. 

reason,  great  expectations  from  an  enterprise  of 
such  magnitude,  were  astonished  and  indignant  at 
such  an  inadequate  result.  Keppel,  who  had 
mentioned  the  conduct  of  Palliser,  his  second  in 
command,  with  unqualified  approbation,  in  the 
despatch  which  announced  the  engagement,  now 
sought  to  divert  the  storm  of  public  resentment 
from  himself  to  his  inferior  officer.  He  sent 
a  message  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
offering  to  give  private  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  offer  was  properly  declined;  nor 
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is  it  easy  to  understand  upon  what  ground  the     Ch.  23. 
admiral  could  justify  such  a  proceeding.     It  would        ~ 
have  been  competent  to  him,  had  he  thought  fit  to 
act  in  accordance  with  a  very  ordinary  practice, 
to  accompany  his  official  despatch  with  a  private 
letter  to  the  minister ;  but  he  had  no  intelligible 
pretence  for  inviting  Lord  Sandwich  to  an  un- 
official correspondence  upon  a  subject,  every  detail 
of  which  was  of  the  highest  public  interest  and 
importance.     And  if,  as  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  Keppel's  object  was  to  screen  himself 
by  inculpating  one  of  his  officers,  such  a  proposal 
was  wholly  inexcusable. 

The  matter  could  not  be  allowed  to  rest.     It  Keppei  and 

Palliser. 

became  a  subject  of  party  conflict  in  Parliament 
and  with  the  press.  Keppei  and  Palliser  were 
both  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Keppei 
belonged  to  the  Whig  opposition;  but,  from  his 
experience,  his  former  services,  and  his  great 
popularity  with  the  fleet,  he  had  been  designated 
for  the  chief  command  in  the  Channel,  from  the 
moment  when  war  with  France  appeared  immi- 
nent. Palliser,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attached 
to  the  Court  party,  and  had  been  taken  from  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  command  a  division  under 
Keppei.  The  attacks  on  the  Commander-in-chief 
and  the  invidious  eulogies  upon  his  lieutenant, 
which  appeared  in.  the  newspapers,  provoked  a 
retort  from  an  anonymous  writer,  said  to  be 
an  officer  who  had  been  in  the  action  of  the 
ciyth  of  July.  This  paper  contained  circumstan- 
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Ch.  23.     tial  details,  attributing  the  inconclusive  result  of 
the  engagement  to  misconduct  and  disobedience 

1  7  7  o 

of  orders  and  signals  on  the  part  of  Palliser.  To 
refute  these  aspersions,  Palliser  required  his  chief 
to  sign  a  paper  containing  a  full  and  particular 
exculpation  of  his  character  from  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  paper  referred  to.  With  this  re- 
quest Keppel  peremptorily  refused  to  comply ; 
upon  which  Palliser  published  his  own  version  of 
the  affair  in  the  public  prints.  And,  as  the  letter 
contained  both  directly,  and  by  implication,  severe 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
Keppel  immediately  wrote  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  demanding  a  court-martial,  or  a 
court  of  enquiry. 

Lord  Bristol  Parliament  having  assembled  for  the  autumnal 
session  at  the  period  when  the  controversy  had 
reached  this  point,  the  matter  immediately  became 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  both  houses.  Lord 
Bristol,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  reiterated 
Keppel's  demand  for  official  enquiry.  The  motion 
was  resisted  by  Lord  Sandwich,  on  the  ground 
that  no  charge  was  made  against  the  Admiral, 
who,  he  said,  had  fully  discharged  his  duty,  and 
had  gained  a  victory,  which  had  been  attended 
with  the  important  result  of  protecting  trade  and 
clearing  the  Channel  of  the  enemy's  ships.  He 
also  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Vice- Admiral,  and  referred  to  the  official 
letter  of  the  Commander-in-chief  as  a  corrobora- 
tion  of  his  opinion. 


OF  THE  CHANNEL  FLEET. 

The  same  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the     Ch.  23. 
Commons,  when  the  vote  for  the  naval   service 

\'J  Jo 

afforded  the  admirals  an  opportunity  of  defending  Paliiser  ac_ 
their  conduct.  Keppel  took  high  ground,  de- cuses  KepPcl* 
claring  that  if  the  action  of  the  2yth  of  July  were 
to  be  fought  over  again,  he  would  not  change  his 
mode  of  proceeding.  He  declined  entering  into 
details ;  but  was  ready  to  give  explanation  upon 
any  particular  either  in  or  out  of  the  House.  He 
desired  also  to  be  excused  from  pronouncing  an 
opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  any  officer ;  never- 
theless he  censured  Sir  Hugh  Paliiser  in  the 
severest  terms,  for  having  published  a  letter  in  the 
newspapers  most  unfair  to  himself  and  subversive 
of  all  discipline.  He  gave  Paliiser  credit  for 
personal  courage,  but  intimated,  plainly  enough, 
that  he  was  deficient  in  any  other  quality  of  a 
naval  officer. 

Paliiser  retorted  in   the   same  strain ;    and,  a  Keppel  tried 
few  days  after,  preferred  formal  charges  against  martial.  " 
his  chief.     These  charges,  five  in  number,  were 
summed  up  '  as  instances  of  misconduct  and  ne- 
glect, by  which  a  glorious  opportunity  was  lost  of 
doing  a  most  essential  service  to  the  state,  and 
the  honour  of  the  British  navy  was  tarnished/ 
Upon  charges  of  such  gravity,  brought  forward 
as  they  were,  by  such  high  authority,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  alternative  but   to  order  a  court- 
martial. 

Public  feeling  was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  these  proceedings ;  and,  from  the  first,  the  tide 
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Ch.  23.  of  popularity  ran  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Admiral,  that  the  case  was  prejudged  long  before 
it  was  tried.  It  was  pretended  by  those  who 
knew  better,  and  believed  by  people  who  are  ready 
to  believe  anything  which  falls  in  with  their 
passions  and  their  prejudices,  that  the  prosecution 
had  been  instigated  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  the  professional  reputation, 
and,  possibly,  shedding  the  blood  of  a  gentleman 
who  voted  against  the  Court.  Not  content  with 
asserting  that  his  accusers  were  actuated  by  blind 
malice,  the  friends  of  Admiral  Keppel  extolled  him 
in  language  which  might  have  been  considered 
exaggerated,  if  applied  to  Blake  or  Nelson  in  the 
height  of  their  glory.  The  trial  of  Keppel  was 
more  like  a  proceeding  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
than  a  solemn  enquiry  which  impeached  his  pro- 
fessional character,  and  affected  his  life.  He  was 
attended  to  Portsmouth  by  a  train  of  friends, 
including  two  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Opposition.  The 
court-martial  lasted  thirty-two  days,  and  resulted 
in  a  complete  acquittal. 

Public  re-  There   were   great   rejoicings    on    this    event. 

London  was  illuminated  for  two  nights ;  and  those 
persons  who  had  been  hostile  or  were  supposed  to 
have  been  hostile  to  the  Admiral  experienced  the 
displeasure  of  the  populace  in  the  usual  way. 
The  windows  of  their  houses  were  demolished; 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  houses  themselves 
were  broken  open  and  the  furniture  destroyed. 
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It  is   said  that  these  riotous   proceedings   were     011,23. 
conducted  under  distinguished  auspices/  8 

As  Keppel's  defence  had  rested  very  much  on  court-martial 
the  misconduct  of  his  prosecutor,  whose  alleged  01 
disobedience  of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty  pre- 
vented the  full  triumph  of  the  British  fleet,  the 
consequence  of  Keppel's  acquittal  necessarily  was 
that  Palliser  claimed  to  have  his  conduct  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial.  This 
being  granted,  the  Vice- Admiral  immediately  va- 
cated his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  resigned  his 
place  at  the  Admiralty.  His  trial,  which  lasted 
three  weeks,  resulted  in  a  qualified  acquittal.  But 
there  were  no  manifestations  of  feeling  on  the 
occasion.  The  time  had  arrived  when,  according 
to  an  uniform  experience,  which  may  almost  be 


f '  Tt  happened  at  three  in  the  morning  that  Charles  Fox, 
Lord  Derby,  and  his  brother  Major  Stanley,  and  two  or  three 
more  young-  men  of  quality  having  been  drinking  at  Almack's, 
suddenly  thought  of  making  a  tour  of  the  streets,  and  were 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  who  was  very  drunk,  and, 
what  showed  it  was  no  premeditated  scheme,  the  latter  was  a 
courtier,  and  had  actually  been  breaking  windows.  Finding  the 
mob  before  Palliser's  house,  some  of  the  young  lords  said, 
'  Why  don't  you  break  Lord  G.  Germaine's  windows  ? '  The 
populace  had  been  so  little  tutored,  that  they  asked  who  he  was ; 
and,  being  encouraged,  broke  his  windows.  The  mischief 
pleasing  the  juvenile  leaders,  they  marched  to  the  Admiralty, 
forced  the  gates,  and  demolished  Palliser's  and  Lord  Lisburne's 
windows.  Lord  Sandwich,  exceedingly  terrified,  escaped  through 
the  garden,  with  his  mistress,  Miss  Ray,  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  there  betrayed  most  manifest  panic/ — Lord  John  Russell 
adds,  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  participated  in  this  riot 
at  the  Admiralty.' — Fox's  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
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Ch.  23  called  a  moral  law,  the  reaction  of  an  over- excited 
public  opinion  was  to  take  place.  If  the  popular 
idol  is  a  man  of  real  mark,  the  transition  is  pro- 
bably to  the  other  extreme ;  if  he  is  a  thing  of 
wood  or  straw,  he  falls  down  and  is  forgotten. 
The  bloated  popularity  of  Keppel  soon  collapsed. 
After  the  trial  he  was  neglected,  or  fancied  that 
he  was  neglected,  by  the  G-overnment.  He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King ;  he  addressed  a  bitter 
remonstrance  to  the  Admiralty;  but  his  com- 
plaints were  received  as  coolly  by  the  public  as 
they  were  by  the  authorities.  Finally  he  ten- 
dered the  resignation  of  his  command.  His  re- 
signation was  accepted ;  and  all  persons,  except 
perhaps  his  personal  friends,  seemed  to  be  agreed 
by  this  time,  that  it  was  as  well  the  command  of 
the  fleet  should  not  be  resumed  by  an  officer  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  had  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  for  striking  down  the  naval 
power,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  our  great  adver- 
sary. 

Keppei's  con-       The  court-martial  had  reference  only  to  Keppel' s 
able.  conduct  on  the  2yth  of  July ;  and,  upon  the  find- 

ing of  that  court-martial,  I  am  not  competent  to 
offer  any  criticism ;  but  the  discretion  exercised 
by  the  Admiral  in  quitting  the  coast  of  France,  on 
the  ayth  of  June,  and  which  discretion  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  official  enquiry,  seems  open  to 
very  grave  censure.  According  to  Keppei's  state- 
ment at  the  court-martial,  he  learned  from  the 
papers  of  the  Licorne,  one  of  the  French  frigates 
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which  he  captured  on  the  ijth  of  June,  and  from     Ch.  23. 
other  intelligence,  that  the  enemy's  force,  in  Brest  g 

roads,  amounted  to  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  with 
a  large  number  of  frigates.  The  Licorne's  papers 
were  not  produced  at  the  trial,  nor  did  the  Admiral 
state  the  nature  of  the  corroborative  information 
upon  which  he  took  the  important  step  of  retreat- 
ing to  the  coast  of  England.  He  might  have 
taken  measures  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  an 
account  which  was  not  very  probable,  considering 
that  no  declaration  of  war  had  yet  been  pro- 
claimed. And,  even  if  such  intelligence  was  not 
attainable,  it  did  not  follow  as  a  necessary  alter- 
native, that  he  should  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
and  thereby  abandon  to  their  fate  the  fleet  of 
merchantmen  which  was  daily  expected  in  the 
Channel.  There  was  no  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  sent  home  for  reinforcements, 
still  keeping  at  sea,  and  avoiding  an  engagement, 
if  he  found  himself  opposed  to  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  number  of  French  ships  of 
the  line  engaged  on  the  27 th  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  papers  of  the  Licorne.  They  were  thirty- 
two.  But  were  all  these  ships  in  Brest  roads, 
and  ready  for  action  six  weeks  previously  ?  Keppel 
stated,  before  the  court-martial,  that  the  French 
fleet  left  Brest  on  the  8th  of  July  ;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  not  equipped  in  the 
middle  of  June.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
British  admiral,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  in 
the  month  of  June,  was  in  a  condition  to  encounter 
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Ch-  23-  the  enemy  ?  If  the  latter  had  thirty-two,  or  even 
177g  twenty-seven s  line  of  battle  ships  in  the  road,  it 
may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  Keppel  exercised  a 
prudent  discretion  in  declining  to  risk  an  action 
when  his  defeat  would  leave  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Channel.  A  Hawke  or  a  Nelson 
would  probably  not  have  scanned  the  difference  so 
nicely ;  certainly  they  would  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  return  to  port  on  a  doubtful  state- 
ment that  anchorage  had  been  ordered  by  the 
enemy  for  a  few  more  ships  than  they  happened 
to  have  under  their  immediate  orders.  The  people 
of  England  are  proud  of  their  navy ;  but  they  are 
jealous  of  the  noble  service  which  they  love. 
Their  sentiments  are  justly  expressed  in  the 
simple  language  of  their  favourite  hero.  They 


g  The  resolution  of  censure  on  the  Admiralty,  proposed  by 
Fox,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  affirmed  that  the  French  fleet,  in 
June,  consisted  certainly  of  twenty- seven  sail,  if  not  of  thirty- 
two.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  ground  upon  which 
this  assertion  of  the  lesser  number  is  based. 

I  have  before  me  some  comments  by  Mr.  Orde,  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  Under- Secretary  of  State,  and  subsequently 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the 
account  of  this  transaction  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1779. 
Mr.  Orde,  a  remarkably  accurate  and  painstaking  minister,  from 
whose  papers  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  quote,  mentions 
it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  papers  of  the  Licorne  referred 
only  to  French  ships  which  were  fining  ;  that  not  one  half  of 
the  number  specified  were  ready  for  sea;  and,  consequently,  that 
Keppel's  force  was  superior  to  that  of  the  French  during  the 
month  of  June.  Mr.  Orde  adds,  that  Keppel's  statement  of  the 
French  force  in  frigates  being  numerically  treble  those  under  his 
command,  was  wholly  without  foundation. 
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expect   every  man   to    do   his   duty.      But  their     ch-  23- 
standard  of  duty  was  high  even  before  Nelson  had       1     g 
illustrated  its  meaning.     Had  it  not  been  for  the 
intermixture  of  party- spirit,  Keppel,  so  far  from 
obtaining  applause  to  which  he  was  certainly  not 
entitled,  might  have  experienced  a  recurrence  of 
the  jealous  fury  which  was  wreaked  on  the  inca- 
pacity of  Byng. 

The  affairs  of  America,  complicated  as  they  had  Debates  on 

*  America. 

become  by  a  war  with  France,  were  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  in  various  modes,  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  British  Commissioners  hav- 
ing wholly  failed  in  their  message  of  peace,  ne- 
cessarily incurred  a  great  deal  of  censorious 
criticism.  One  unfortunate  passage  in  the  pro- 
clamation which  they  had  addressed  to  the  people 
of  America,  after  their  attempt  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  Congress  had  been  repelled, 
became  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion.  In 
that  unfortunate  document,  the  Commissioners 
intimated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  of 
America  with  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
character  of  the  contest  was  changed,  and  the 
question  was,  how  far  Great  Britain  might  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render 
useless  a  connexion,  contrived  for  her  ruin,  and 
the  aggrandisement  of  France.  This  significant 
passage  was  eagerly  interpreted  by  Congress  as 
menacing  a  war  of  devastation ;  and  they  issued  a 
manifesto,  declaring  that  if  the  enemy  presumed 
to  execute  his  threats,  or  persisted  in  his  present 
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Ch.  23.  career  of  barbarity,  they  would  take  such  ex- 
g  emplary  vengeance  as  would  deter  others  from  a 
like  conduct.  The  impolicy  as  well  as  the  inhu- 
manity of  such  language,  uttered  by  men  who  had 
been  sent  out  as  messengers  of  peace  and  concilia- 
tion, were  loudly  denounced  in  Parliament.  The 
Ministers  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  intempe- 
rate proceedings  of  the  Commissioners ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  affected  the  greatest  astonishment 
that  such  an  illiberal  construction  should  be 
placed  on  language  so  moderate  and  humane ; 
but  while  the  conflict  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms, 
which  were  sufficiently  plain,  was  still  warmly 
maintained,  Governor  Johnstone,  actuated  only 
by  hatred  towards  the  Congress,  from  which  he 
had  recently  endured  the  humiliating  rebuke 
referred  to  in  a  former  page,  rose  up  and 
accepted  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Commissioners  in  all  its  latitude. 
The  Proclamation,  he  said,  did  mean  a  war  of 
devastation ;  it  meant  nothing  else ;  it  could  mean 
nothing  else ;  the  measure  was  right  and  neces- 
sary ;  and  he  only  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
on  the  spot,  when  the  Proclamation  of  his  late 
colleagues  was  issued,  that  he  might  have  sanc- 
tioned it  with  his  concurrence.  This  avowal, 
however  unexpected  and  unwelcome,  could  not 
have  taken  the  Government  by  surprise,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  Johnstone,  on  his  return 
from  America,  had  obtained  great  favour  at 
Court  by  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for 
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the  Americans,  and  confident  assurances  that  a  Ch.  23. 
little  firmness  and  vigour  only  were  required  to  ^  g 
reduce  them  to  submission.  The  Opposition 
took  advantage  of  the  public  manifestations  in 
favour  of  Admiral  Keppel  to  make  a  violent 
attack  on  the  naval  department.  Fox  moved 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Admiralty,  for  sending 
out  an  inadequate  fleet  to  encounter  the  powerful 
armament  ready  for  sea  in  the  habour  of  Brest. 
The  answer  was  a  denial  of  the  assumption  on 
which  the  motion  was  founded,  and  certainly  the 
papers  of  the  French  frigates,  when  produced,  were 
sufficiently  ambiguous  to  admit  of  either  construc- 
tion. It  did  not  appear,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  the  Admiralty  had  taken  much 
pains  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  prepara- 
tions in  the  French  harbours ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  impression  that  the  naval  service  had  been 
neglected,  that  the  vote  of  censure  would  have 
been  carried,  had  not  Lord  North,  near  the  close 
of  the  debate,  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  his 
supporters,  that  he  should  consider  a  condemna- 
tion of  Lord  Sandwich  as  involving  that  of  the 
whole  Administration.  The  division,  neverthe- 
less, shewed  an  ominous  decrease  of  the  Minis- 
terial majority,  the  motion  being  defeated  only 
by  thirty-four. 

Both   the   military  and   naval   administrations  Naval  and 
were  the  topics  of  repeated  discussions  in  Par- 
liament  throughout  the    session.     The  Admirals 
and    Generals   who    had   not   been    fortunate   in 
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Ch.  23.  acquiring  any  great  honour  to  themselves,  or 
~  advantage  to  their  country  by  their  professional 
achievements,  shewed  considerable  ingenuity  in 
charging  their  respective  failures  to  other  causes 
than  negligence  and  incapacity  on  their  parts. 
General  Burgoyne  was  very  eloquent  in  deploring 
the  fate  of  the  country  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the 
Government.  He  failed,  however,  to  convince 
either  the  House  or  the  country  that  the  disaster 
of  Saratoga  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  mis- 
conduct and  improvidence  of  the  Government. 
Sir  William  Howe,  likewise,  challenged  a  full 
inquiry  into  his  military  conduct  during  the 
period  which  he  had  held  command.  The 
Minister  in  vain  pointed  out  what  ought  to 
have  been  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  wholly  unfitted  to  enter  upon 
such  an  inquiry.  Discontented  at  the  ill  success 
of  the  war,  and  impatient  of  its  continuance, 
the  House  shewed  an  eager  disposition  to  cast 
upon  the  Government  the  odium  and  responsibi- 
lity of  military  miscarriages,  as  well  as  of  political 
blunders.  Lord  North,  finding  the  House  in  this 
temper,  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  whole  history  of  the  American 
war  should  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  the  bar. 
Such  a  proceeding  could  not  possibly  be  attended 
with  a  satisfactory  result.  A  great  number  of 
officers  of  every  rank  were  examined  on  both 
sides,  and  after  this  desultory  inquiry  had  lasted 
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several  weeks,  the  House  adjourned  without  having     Ch.  23 . 
arrived  at  any  resolution  upon  the  matter.  8 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  of  Admiral  Charge 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  afforded  an  oppor-  slndwich. 
tunity  for  the  party  attack  upon  the  Admiralty, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The  Opposi- 
tion having  met  with  so  much  encouragement  on 
that  occasion,  followed  up  the  attack,  and  charged 
Lord  Sandwich  not  only  with  misconduct  in 
having  made  inadequate  provision  for  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  but  with  malversation  in  the  affairs  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  These  charges  wholly  failed 
in  the  proof.  In  fact,  Sandwich  though  pro- 
fligate, and  careless  of  decency  in  his  private 
habits,  was  a  remarkably  industrious  and  honest 
minister. 

While  these  party  contentions  were  at  their  Rupture  with 
height,  the  Spanish  ambassador  announced  his  p'u 
immediate  departure  from  London,  and,  at  the 
same  time  presented  a  manifesto,  which  was,  in 
effect,  a  declaration  of  war.  This  event  had  been 
long  expected  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
rupture  with  France.  The  Court  of  Madrid  had, 
for  some  months  past,  been  invested  with  the 
character  of  mediator  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  a  character,  the  assumption  of  which  could 
hardly  have  blinded  the  English  Government  to 
the  real  designs  and  sympathies  of  that  power. 
The  insincerity  and  bad  faith  of  the  Court  of 
St.  James's  throughout  this  negotiation,  were, 
indeed,  prominently  referred  to  in  the  paper  pre- 
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Ch.  23.  sented  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  as  a  principal 
8  justification  of  the  step  which  his  Government 
had  taken.  The  rest  of  the  paper,  which  was  of 
great  length,  was  stuffed  with  a  quantity  of  mi- 
nute grievances,  most  of  them  so  frivolous  that 
the  statement  of  them  would  have  been  merely 
ridiculous,  had  they  not  been  employed  to  cover 
the  real  reason  and  the  true  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Court,  which  were  patent  to  all  Europe. 
Public  alarm.  The  promulgation  of  the  Spanish  Manifesto 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  country. 
For  three  years  the  naval  and  military  power  of 
the  empire  had  been  fully  occupied  in  efforts  to 
reduce  the  insurrection  of  an  undisciplined  militia ; 
what  resources  then  remained  available  for  an  en- 
counter with  the  two  great  military  monarchies  of 
Europe,  in  alliance  with  the  all  but  triumphant 
colonists  of  North  America  ?  An  immediate  in- 
vasion of  England,  the  last  calamity  of  war  which 
could  befall  the  kingdom,  was,  by  the  admission  of 
the  minister  himself,  a  possibility  against  which  it 
was  necessary  to  provide.  A  bill  for  doubling 
the  militia,  and  a  bill  for  extending  the  power  of 
impressment,  by  taking  away  the  exemptions  en- 
joyed by  several  classes  of  seamen,  from  compul- 
sory service  in  the  royal  navy,  were  immediately 
passed.  These  measures,  the  necessity  for  which 
was  hardly  questioned,  nevertheless  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  Opposition,  who  clamoured  more 
loudly  than  ever  for  the  removal  and  punishment 
of  the  ministers.  Lord  North,  when  warned  of 
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an  event  so  probable  as  the  concurrence  of  Spain  Ch.  23. 
with  France,  in  the  American  alliance,  had  repelled 
the  suggestion  with  scorn.  He  urged  that  the  in- 
terests of  Spain  were  entirely  adverse  to  the  cause 
for  which  the  Americans  were  contending.  Spain 
had  valuable  colonies  of  her  own,  and  could  never 
be  so  ill-advised  as  to  encourage  the  resistance  of 
the  Americans  to  the  authority  of  the  parent  state. 
And,  independently  of  such  a  potent  argument,  he 
maintained  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Court  of 
Madrid  were  entirely  pacific  and  friendly  to  the 
English  Government.  But  now  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Family  Compact  had  prevailed  over 
the  particular  consideration,  Lord  North  spoke  of 
the  rupture  with  Spain  as  an  event  which  could 
have  taken  nobody  by  surprise.  Such  gross  want 
of  consistency  or  candour  necessarily  became  a 
topic  of  vehement  invective  ;  the  blackest  treach- 
ery and  corruption,  indeed,  were  openly  imputed 
to  the  Government ;  and  it  was  broadly  insinuated 
that  they  had  sold  themselves  and  their  country 
to  France.  In  one  of  the  debates  upon  the  war, 
Lord  North  had  used  some  conciliatory  expres- 
sions towards  the  Opposition,  and  had  even  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  a  coalition.  Fox  repelled  this 
suggestion  with  a  scorn  which  is  curious,  consider- 
ing what  took  place  a  few  years  later.  I  extract 
a  passage  which  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the  vehe- 
ment declamation  which  characterised  the  elo- 
quence of  this  great  parliamentary  performer. 

6  What ! '  cried  he,  '  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Declamation 

of  Fox. 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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Ch.  23.  those  very  ministers  who  had  betrayed  their 
I7?8  country ;  who  had  prostituted  the  public  strength  ; 
who  had  prostituted  the  public  wealth ;  who  had 
prostituted  what  was  still  more  valuable,  the  glory 
of  the  nation !  The  idea  was  too  monstrous  to 
be  admitted  for  a  moment.  Gentlemen  must  have 
forgotten  their  principles  and  given  up  their 
honour,  before  they  could  have  approached  the 
threshold  of  an  alliance  so  abominable,  so  scanda- 
lous, and  so  disgraceful !  Did  the  noble  Lord 
think  it  possible  he  could  ally  himself  with  those 
ministers  who  had  led  us  from  one  degree  of 
wretchedness  to  another,  till  at  length  they  had 
brought  us  to  the  extreme  moment  of  peril,  the 
extreme  verge  of  destruction  ?  Ally  himself  with 
those  ministers  who  had  lost  America,  ruined 
Ireland,  thrown  Scotland  into  tumult,  and  put  the 
*  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  to  the  hazard? 

Ally  himself  with  those  ministers  who  had,  as  they 
now  confessed,  foreseen  the  Spanish  war,  the 
fatal  mischief  which  goaded  us  to  destruction,  and 
yet  had,  from  time  to  time,  told  Parliament  that 
a  Spanish  war  was  not  to  be  feared  ?  Ally  himself 
with  those  ministers,  who  knowing  of  the  pro- 
spect of  a  Spanish  war,  had  taken  no  sort  of 
pains  to  prepare  for  it  ?  Ally  himself  with  those 
ministers  who  had,  when  they  knew  of  a  Spanish 
war,  declared  in  Parliament  no  longer  ago  than 
last  Tuesday,  that  it  was  right  for  Parliament  to 
be  prorogued,  for  that  no  Spanish  war  was  to  be 
dreaded,  and  yet  had  come  down  two  days  after- 
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wards  with  the  Spanish  rescript  ?  Ally  himself  Ch.  23. 
with  those  ministers,  who  knowing  of  a  Spanish  i  g 
war,  and  knowing  that  they  had  not  more  than 
thirty  sail  of  the  line  ready  to  send  out  with  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  had  sent  out  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
to  America  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  board  ?  Ally  himself  with  those 
ministers,  who,  knowing  of  a  Spanish  war,  had 
suffered  seven  ships  of  the  line  lately  to  sail  to 
the  East  Indies,  though  two  or  three  ships  were 
all  that  were  wanted  for  that  service,  and  the 
rest  might  have  staid  at  home  to  reinforce  the 
great  fleet  of  England  ?  Ally  himself  with  those 
ministers  who  knowing  of  a  Spanish  war,  and 
knowing  that  the  united  fleets  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  consisted  of  at  least  forty,  perhaps  fifty, 
and  possibly  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  had  suffered 
Sir  Charles  to  sail  on  Wednesday  last,  the  day 
before  the  Spanish  rescript  was,  as  they  knew,  to 
be  delivered,  with  not  thirty  sail  of  the  line, 
although  if  he  had  staid  a  week  longer,  he  might 
have  been  reinforced  with  five  or  six,  or  as 
ministers  themselves  said,  seven  or  eight  more 
capital  ships  ?  To  ally  himself  with  men  capable 
of  such  conduct,  would  be  to  ally  himself  to 
disgrace  and  ruin.  Such  an  alliance  would  be 
something  worse  than  an  alliance  with  France 
and  Spain,  it  would  be  an  alliance  with  those 
who  pretended  to  be  the  friends  of  Great  Britain, 
but  who  were  in  fact,  and  in  truth,  her  worst 
enemies.' 
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Bill  to  pre- 
vent the 
marriage  of 
divorced 
persons. 


LEGISLATION  WITH  REFERENCE 

An  attempt  was  made  this  session  to  check 
the  license  of  the  higher  classes  by  penal  legis- 
lation. The  Bishop  of'Llandaff,  the  pious  and 
able  Shute  Barrington,  brought  in  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  a  divorced  woman  with  the 
adulterer.  He  founded  his  motion  on  the  fact, 
that  during  the  seventeen  years  of  the  existing 
reign,  there  had  been  as  many  divorces  as  had 
taken  place  during  the  whole  former  period  from 
the  Reformation.  The  Chancellor,  Thurlow, 
strongly  supported  the  bill,  and  stated  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  enter  into  contracts 
of  marriage  in  consideration  of  the  breach  of  an 
existing  marriage-vow.  These  addresses  were 
called  honourable,  in  distinction  to  those  which 
were  made  without  any  engagement  for  marriage 
after  divorce.  Women  so  married  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  ante-nuptial  settlements,  and  after  the 
second  marriages  so  contracted,  they  were  received 
into  society  on  an  equality  with  the  most  virtuous 
of  the  sex.  The  facts  were  not  disputed ;  but  it 
was  urged,  that  the  remedy  was  the  reverse  of 
that  which  was  proposed.  So  far  from  pre- 
venting the  marriage  of  the  guilty  parties,  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  compel  them  to  marry,  as 
the  most  effectual  punishment  of  their  crime.  It 
was  urged  with  more  reason  against  restrictive 
legislation,  that  the  proposed  restraint  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
parties  who  had  transgressed  to  continue  in  sin, 
rather  than  to  deter  them  from  the  commission  of 
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it.  The  bill  passed  the  Lords,  but  in  the  Com-  Ch.  23. 
mons,  it  encountered  great  opposition.  The  gross  ^  g 
immorality  of  the  age  was  admitted,  but  every 
gentleman  who  took  part  in  the  debate  had  his  own 
theory  of  immorality.  One  member  attributed 
the  alarming  growth  of  vice  to  the  Marriage  Act, 
which  prevented  young  people  from  marrying 
according  to  their  inclinations.  Another  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill  considered  there  was  as  much 
connection  between  adultery  and  the  Marriage 
Act  as  there  was  between  Tenterden  steeple  and 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  but  felt  quite  convinced  that 
the  laxity  of  morals  was  owing  to  French  fiddlers 
and  dancing  masters,  who  had  demoralized  our 
ball-rooms.  The  bill  was  rejected  on  the  second 
reading.  The  vehemence  with  which  Thurlow 
supported  a  measure  promoted  by  the  party 
which  affected  an  extraordinary  strictness  of  life 
and  morals,  has  suggested  a  suspicion  that  his 
support  of  the  bill  was  ironical.h  The  Chancellor 
had  never  been  noted  for  the  morality  of  his  life 
and  conversation.  The  (  abominable  practice '  of 
incontinence  which  he  denounced  in  his  speech, 
had  been  his  own  practice  for  a  series  of  years  ; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  adjured  the  House 
of  Lords  to  discourage  this  crime  by  legislation, 
it  was  notorious  that  his  own  domestic  arrange- 
ments were  not  free  from  scandal.  There  was 
something  of  malicious  humour  too  to  be  de- 
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Ch.  23.  tected  in  his  argument  that  their  lordships,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community,  were  in- 
terested in  the  Bill.  Considering  also  that  Thur- 
low  was  fond  of  boasting  his  descent  from  a 
carrier,  and  that  he  had  only  recently  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  sneered  at  noble  birth  as 
an  '  accident, Ji  he  must  have  spoken  in  a  spirit 
of  derision,  when  he  advocated,  with  so  much 
apparent  zeal,  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  preserve 
'  the  purity  of  forty  descents/ 
Lord  North's  In  the  early  part  of  the  yeiar,  Lord  North's 

overture  to 

the  Whigs,  increasing  repugnance  to  continue  any  longer 
responsible  for  a  policy,  which  for  the  last  three 
years  he  had  disapproved,k  obliged  the  King  re- 
luctantly again  to  open  a  communication  with 
some  of  the  Whig  leaders.  But  this  negotiation, 
like  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  rendered 
futile  by  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  clogged. 
His  Majesty's  idea  of  a  change  of  ministry  was 
merely  the  substitution  of  one  individual  for 
another.  A  change  of  measures  was  absolutely 
prohibited.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  might  come 
into  office,  but  he  was  to  have  no  will  of  his  own. 
Lord  Howe  might  preside  at  the  Admiralty,  but 
on  the  express  understanding  that  he  should 


'  This  passage  occurs  in  his  well-known  speech  in  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  taunted  him  with  the  meanness 
of  his  origin.  Thurlow's  retort  is  one  of  the  finest  bursts  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence  extant.  The  speech  is  to  be  found  in 
LORD  CAMPBELL'S  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  and  in  the  Reminis- 
cences of  Butler,  who  heard  it. 

k  Letter  to  the  King,  on  Lord  Gowers  Resignation,  October, 
1779. 
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zealously  concur  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  all  Ch.  23. 
the  quarters  of  the  globe.1  Such  terms  were 
mere  mockery;  and  Lord  North,  afraid  to  meet 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  position;  afraid 
to  retreat  from  it,  remained  in  office,  nominally 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  really  the  passive  and 
servile  tool  of  irresponsible  power. 

The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  con-  Combined 

fleets  of 

sisting  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  besides  a  large  France  and 
proportion  of  frigates  and  smaller  craft,  appeared 
in  the  Channel  early  in  the  summer.  The 
English  Admiral,  having  only  thirty-eight  ships 
of  the  line,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  venture 
upon  an  action.  England  had  never  appeared  in 
such  danger  of  invasion.  But  it  afterwards  proved 
that  the  danger  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  immense  armament  which  insulted  the  coast, 
consisted  in  a  great  part  of  inferior  ships,  ill 
found  and  badly  manned.  Disease  raged  among 
the  crews  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  of  the 
ships  were  little  better  than  floating  hospitals. 
No  cordiality  existed  between  the  allied  com- 
manders, and  no  plan  of  operations  appears  to 
have  been  concerted  between  them.  Had  an 
enterprising  and  ardent  officer  been  in  command 
of  the  British  squadron,  he  would  probably  have 
required  some  better  reason  for  not  fighting,  than 
the  mere  fact  that  the  enemy  were  superior  in 
numbers  and  weight  of  metal.  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 


Fox's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1. 


NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

Ch.  23.     the  cautious  veteran  who  had  succeeded  Keppel 
^  in   the   command,  afterwards  told   Lord   North, 

that  had  he  known  the  state  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  offer  battle. 
Allied  fleets  The  allied  fleets  manoeuvred  for  several  weeks 
Channel  in  the  Channel,  but  no  enterprize  of  importance 
was  attempted.  The  Spanish  Admiral  was  for 
landing  troops  immediately  on  the  coast.  The 
Count  d'Orvilliers,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  a  naval  engagement  must  take  place 
before  such  a  decisive  measure  could  be  safely 
adopted.  While  these  questions  were  dividing  the 
allied  commanders,  autumn  approached ;  and  the 
Spaniard,  dreading  the  effect  of  the  equinoctial 
storms  upon  his  crazy  ships,  determined  to  re- 
turn to  port.  The  French  Admiral  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  do  the  same.  Early  in  September, 
the  vast  armada  retired  from  the  British  waters, 
its  only  achievement  having  been  the  capture  of 
an  English  frigate. 

The  immediate  apprehension  of  an  invasion 
had  aroused  the  old  English  spirit.  Public  bodies 
and  individuals  came  forward  with  large  subscrip- 
tions. Several  noblemen  offered  to  raise  regi- 
ments in  their  respective  counties.  The  common 
people,  though  disliking  and  even  despising  the 
profession  of  arms,  yet  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
were  at  once  animated  by  a  military  spirit.  The 
militia  was  readily  recruited ;  and  seamen  tempted 
by  large  bounties,  provided  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, came  forward  in  sufficient  numbers.  In 
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fine,  the  spirit  and  energy  displayed  throughout     Ch.  23. 

the  country,   were  not  very  encouraging  to  the 

,.  •          •  177^ 

prospect  of  invasion. 

The   war   was    carried   on   languidly  in   other  Siese  ,of 

Gibraltar. 

parts,  and  was  confined  mostly  to  petty  affairs, 
which  made  no  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  belligerents.  The  only  undertaking  of  im- 
portance was  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  month  of 
June.  But  this  fortress,  in  itself  all  but  impreg- 
nable, was  well  defended  by  General  Elliot,  with 
an  efficient  garrison  of  six  thousand  men. 

In  the  West  Indies  some  active  operations  took  count 
place.  Early  in  1779,  the  British  fleet  was  fully  savannah. at 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.  But  no  general  en- 
gagement took  place.  The  advantage,  however, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  who  took  the  two 
small  islands  of  Granada  and  St.  Yin  cent.  An 
attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  was  made  by  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  assisted  by  the  Americans,  to  recover 
Georgia,  which  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  Camp- 
bell in  the  preceding  December.  The  French 
admiral,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  ships,  ap- 
peared before  the  town  of  Savannah ;  and,  having 
landed  ten  thousand  men,  a  force  more  than 
double  that  of  the  garrison,  prepared  to  take 
the  place  by  regular  approaches.  But,  after 
an  ineffectual  cannonade  of  five  days,  during 
which  his  works  were  interrupted  by  two  suc- 
cessful sorties,  D'Estaing  determined  upon  an 
assault.  The  storming-party  consisted  of  four 
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Ch.  23.  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  two  divisions ;  one 
~~~  g  of  which  was  led  by  Count  Dillon,  and  the  other 
by  D'Estaing  himself.  Dillon's  column  having 
mistaken  the  road,  was  dispersed  by  the  artillery 
of  the  garrison ;  and  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
gallantly  repulsed.  The  French,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  which  lasted  two  hours,  retreated  to  their 
ships,  leaving  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  no  more  than  forty- 
two.  This  was  the  last  exploit  of  the  Count 
D'Estaing.  A  more  unfit  person  for  an  im- 
portant service  could  hardly  have  been  selected. 
D'Estaing  was  neither  a  sailor  nor  a  soldier.  He 
treated  the  Americans  and  their  cause  with  undis- 
guised contempt ;  nor  did  he  render  them  any 
service  which  could  compensate  for  his  insolence. 
Indeed  the  American  arms  made  no  progress 
whatever  in  the  campaign  which  commenced  with 
the  French  alliance. 

Paul  Jones.  While  the  great  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were 
making  empty  demonstrations  in  the  Channel,  an 
adventurer,  whose  name  has  acquired  a  romantic 
notoriety,  was  terrifying  the  northern  coast  by  his 
daring  exploits.  Paul  Jones  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  had  passed  his  early  years  in  the 
merchant  service.  When  the  American  war  com- 
menced, he  was  living  in  Yirginia,  and  readily 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  his 
desperate  fortunes  by  taking  service  with  the  in- 
surgents. He  was  soon  appointed  to  a  ship  with 
a  roving  commission,  and  signalised  himself  by 
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the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the  piratical  Ch.  23. 
character  of  his  achievements.  At  this  time  he 
was  hovering  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  with 
three  small  frigates  and  a  brig,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Baltic  ships  under  convoy  of  two  frigates. 
Captain  Pierson,  who  commanded  the  convoy,  had 
only  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  merchant- 
men before  he  came  into  contact  with  Jones's 
squadron.  A  desperate  engagement  ensued; 
Pierson,  attacked  by  two  ships,  each  nearly  a 
match  for  his  own,  was  forced,  at  length,  to  yield 
the  unequal  conflict,  but  not  without  having  in- 
flicted such  injury  on  his  opponent's  ship,  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  that  she  sunk  soon  after  the 
action.  After  having  taken  his  prizes  into  a 
Dutch  port,  Jones  returned  and  threatened  the 
capital  of  Scotland.  His  intention,  no  doubt, 
was  to  have  landed  according  to  his  practice,  and 
carried  off  what  booty  he  could ;  but  a  strong 
westerly  wind  carried  him  out  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  frustrated  his  design. 

The  French  alliance,  so  far  from  giving  con-  French  un- 
fidence  and  stability  to  the  operations  of  the  main 
army,  and  the  authority  of  Washington,  had  a 
contrary  effect.  The  indefatigable  energy  and 
imperturbable  patience  of  the  Commander-in-chief 
had  hardly  been  able  to  sustain  the  patriotism  of 
his  countrymen,  and  suppress  their  fatal  jealou- 
sies, even  when  the  success  of  their  cause  de- 
pended entirely  on  their  own  constancy  and  cor- 
dial co-operation.  We  have  seen  the  difficulty 
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Ch.  23.     which   Washington   experienced   in   keeping  the 

unwarlike  militia  to  their  standards,  and  in  over- 
1778 

coming  the  selfish  reluctance    of  the   people  to 

make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  common  good. 
He  had  now  to  encounter  new  obstacles.  In 
answer  to  his  appeals  for  more  troops  and  re- 
newed exertions,  the  Americans  insisted  that  the 
worst  was  over.  England,  distracted  by  the 
formidable  demands  upon  her  military  resources, 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 
with  the  great  European  monarchies,  would  no 
longer,  they  argued,  press  the  war  in  America; 
and  they  might  depend  upon  their  French  allies 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check.  The  Congress 
which,  in  its  earlier  days  had  been  governed  with 
such  firm  and  vigorous  counsels,  had  deteriorated 
rapidly  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
plague  of  faction,  to  which  every  popular  assembly 
is  prone,  had  impaired  its  unity  of  purpose.  The 
best  men,  disgusted  with  the  intrigues  of  low  and 
selfish  natures,  had  seceded;  others  had  with- 
drawn to  attend  to  their  private  affairs ;  and  this 
great  assembly,  whose  virtue  and  wisdom  had 
been  the  admiration  of  Europe,  was  fast  becoming 
a  mere  junto,  subservient  to  the  policy  of  France. 
A  project  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  originating 
in  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  had  received  the  ready 
approbation  of  Congress.  But  before  this  step 
was  finally  adopted,  the  minority  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
The  folly  of  such  a  proceeding  was  pointed  out  by 
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Washington  with  unanswerable  arguments.  He  Ch.  23. 
shewed  that  the  demands  in  money  and  men 
which  would  be  required  for  such  an  expedition, 
would  entirely  drain  the  resources  of  the  States, 
already  almost  exhausted ;  and  he  demonstrated 
that  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
redound  only  to  the  benefit  of  their  powerful  ally, 
and,  in  its  remote  consequence,  must  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests,  if  not  to  the 
future  independence  of  the  republic. 

The  winter  of  1770-80  put  the  fortitude  and  Difficulties  of 

Washington. 

energy  of  Washington  to  the  proof.  The  season 
was  unusually  severe.  The  troops  were  without 
food,  shelter  or  clothing.  The  officers,  unable 
to  obtain  their  pay,  or  paid  only  in  paper, 
which  had  become  almost  worthless,  quitted  the 
service  in  great  numbers.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  went  in  person  to  Philadelphia,  to  represent 
this  state  of  affairs  to  Congress.  He  was  listened 
to  with  apathy,  and  he  describes  the  mem- 
bers of  this  degenerate  body  as  intent  on  selfish 
aims,  or  given  up  to  indulgence.  'An  assembly,' 
says  he,  c  a  concert,  a  dinner,  a  supper,  that  will 
cost  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  will  not  only 
take  men  off  from  acting  in  this  business,  but 
even  from  thinking  of  it.'m  Such  is  the  description 


111  IRVING'S  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.  p.  487.  In  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Harrison,  the  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, written  on  the  last  day  of  December,  he  gives  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  condition  of  affairs :  '  Our  affairs  are  in  a  more 
distressed,  ruinous  and  deplorable  condition  than  they  have  been 
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Ch.  23.  by  no  querulous  or  incompetent  observer  of  an 
assembly,  placed  in  circumstances  which  might 
have  tried  the  constancy  and  wisdom  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  experienced  statesmen.  A  people 
become  weary  of  war,  and  willing  to  leave  the 
completion  of  their  independence  to  a  foreign 
ally;  an  empty  exchequer,  and  a  credit  so  ex- 
hausted, that  a  dollar  in  specie  was  equivalent 
to  forty  dollars  of  the  currency  of  the  State ; 
the  union  which  Congress  had  created  and  repre- 
sented fast  falling  away  by  the  secession  of  the 
best  members  to  their  respective  provinces,  and 
the  prosecution  of  local  objects ;  the  dissensions 
with  their  great  ally,  which  had  already  com- 
menced, and  the  popular  hatred  of  his  troops, 
which  had  become  uncontrollable ;  these  were 
some  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  which 


since  the  commencement  of  the  war If  I  were  to  be  called 

upon  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part  known,  I  should  in  one  word  say 
that  idleness,  dissipation  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid 
fast  hold  of  most  of  them  ;  that  speculation,  peculation,  and  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  riches,  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of  every 
other  consideration,  and  almost  of  every  order  of  men ;  that 
party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are  the  great  business  of 
the  day ;  while  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great 
and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated  money  and 
want  of  credit,  which  in  its  consequences  is  the  want  of  every- 
thing, are  but  secondary  considerations,  and  postponed  from  day 
to  day,  from  week  to  week,  as  if  our  affairs  wore  the  most 
promising  aspect.  I  confess  to  you,  I  feel  more  real  distress  on 
account  of  the  present  appearance  of  things,  than  I  have  done 
at  any  one  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  dispute.' 
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might  have  caused  the  firmest  mind  to  despair  Ch.  23. 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  It  is  the  highest 
eulogy  which  can  be  passed  on  Washington,  that 
while  he,  beyond  all  men,  saw  and  felt  each  of 
these  accumulated  difficulties  in  its  full  magni- 
tude, his  mind,  though  depressed  and  agitated, 
never  sank  to  the  level  of  disgust  or  despair. 
His  temper  was  still  proof  against  every  trial; 
his  resources  equal  to  every  emergency.  His 
military  chest  was  closed ;  his  commissariat  had 
ceased  to  exist :  but  he  soothed  the  murmurs 
of  his  army  ;  he  sent  out  requisitions  for  forage ; 
and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  name,  that 
these  supplies  were  for  the  most  part  rendered 
without  compulsion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

STATE     OF    1EELAND EISE     OF     THE      VOLUNTEERS  - 

RELAXATION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CODE  —  MEETINGS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUNTIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  PARLIA- 
MENTARY AND  ECONOMICAL  REFORMS BURKE* S  BILL 

-  DUNNING' s  RESOLUTIONS  —  PROTESTANT  PETITIONS 

-  DISTURBANCES    IN    SCOTLAND  —  GREAT    RIOTS     IN 
LONDON. 

Ch.  24.  TITEANWHILE,  the  difficulties  accumulating 
around  the  British  Government,  though  of 
Difficulties  of  a  different  character,  were  not  less  formidable 
tnan  tnose  which  embarrassed  the  Transatlantic 
Eepublic.  The  main  difference  was,  that  in 
America  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  man 
in  whose  hands  the  fortunes  of  his  country  were 
placed,  prevailed  over  the  selfishness  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  Executive;  while  in  England, 
all  the  prudence  and  liberality  of  the  Minister 
were  neutralized  by  the  facility  which  yielded  to 
the  unconstitutional  pressure  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  no  light  matter  that  thirteen  colonies  were 
all  but  rent  from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  her  old  rivals  were  in  arms,  and  that  their 
fleets  had  already  insulted  her  coasts  with  im- 
punity. But  new  complications  arose.  Ireland, 
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which  had  never  yet  been  a  very  hopeful  member  Ch-  24- 
of  the  British  empire,  now  became  what  she  con-  j 
tinned  to  be  up  to  the  most  recent  date,  an 
anxious  care  to  the  statesmen  of  this  country. 
England,  with  her  usual  reserve  towards  her 
dependencies,  had  done  little  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  this  nation,  which  must  be  always 
the  most  important  member  of  her  imperial 
family.  Ireland  had  long  felt,  with  the  sensibility 
for  which  she  is  remarkable,  that  her  interests 
were  made  subservient  to  those  of  her  powerful 
sister.  The  example  of  America,  whose  case  was 
so  similar  in  many  important  particulars,  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Hence  the  demands  made 
in  the  preceding  session  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
restraints  which  had  long  oppressed  the  commerce 
of  Ireland.  Those  demands  had  been  refused,  with 
a  plain  avowal  that  the  concession  of  them  was 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  superior 
people.  The  Irish,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Colonists,  entered  into  non-importation  and  self- 
denying  compacts,  and  they  computed  that  they 
should  thus  retain  a  million  of  money  which 
annually  went  to  swell  the  pride  and  prosperity 
of  their  haughty  neighbours.  But  British  legis- 
lation might  frustrate  this  arrangement,  and  again 
the  example  of  America  was  followed  with  an 
adaptation  to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
The  appearance  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
in  the  Channel,  afforded  the  Irish  a  pretext  for 
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Ch.  24.     putting  their  design  into  execution.     The  exigen- 
cies of  the  American  war  had  obliged  them  to 

1779 

give  up  the   standing  army,  which  England  was 
bound  to  maintain  in  Ireland. 
Apprehended       Under  these  circumstance,  the  town  of  Belfast, 

invasion. — 

Volunteers,  which  had  been  threatened  with  invasion  eighteen 
years  before,  made  a  formal  demand  upon  the 
Irish  Government  for  military  protection.  The 
answer  from  Dublin  was,  that  the  Government 
had  no  force  at  their  disposal.  Such  a  reply  in 
an  emergency  so  pressing,  was  considered  as 
tantamount  to  an  abdication  of  its  duties  by  the 
Executive ;  and  the  municipality  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  accordingly  took  measures,  without 
further  delay,  to  provide  for  their  own  defence. 
Volunteers  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  en- 
roll themselves.  The  call  was  promptly  answered. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  northern  counties  were  in  arms. 
The  movement  spread  with  unexampled  rapidity  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  a 
force  computed  at  forty-two  thousand  men,  well 
disciplined,  well  appointed  and  officered,  by  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  districts  where 
the  regiments  had  been  raised,  were  ready  to  de- 
fend their  country  against  foreign  invasion,  or  to 
vindicate  its  liberties  and  rights  against  domestic 
oppression. 

Irish  Pariia-        The   first   great   demonstration   made   by   the 

tan's'motion"  national  army,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 

dress.6  *         of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  October,  1779.     The 

Dublin  volunteers   mustered   in   great   numbers, 
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and,    assuming   the   duties    of    a   regular   army,     Ch.  24. 

constituted  themselves  a  guard  of  honour  to  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant,  when  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
Parliament.  A  respectful  allusion  was  made  to 
this  formidable  body  in  the  Viceroy's  speech ; 
and  while  the  metropolitan  regiments  were  drawn 
up  outside  the  House  in  ominous  array,  Grattan 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  in  which 
he  recapitulated  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
and  demanded  free  trade  as  the  natural  birthright 
of  the  people.  The  amendment  was  carried 
nemine  contradicente,  and  was  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  national  army. 
On  the  following  day,  the  Address  so  amended 
was  taken  up  to  the  Castle,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people ;  the  Speaker  being  escorted  by  the 
volunteers,  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  first 
peer  of  Ireland,  at  their  head. 

Thus,  by  a  bloodless  revolution,  had  the  whole 
executive  government  been  assumed  by  an  armed 
confederacy,  consisting  of  the  great  bulk  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  regard  to  party  or 
to  creed. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  military  association,  Disturbances 

*  in  Dublin. 

the  Irish  Parliament  proceeded  with  measures  of 
unusual  vigour.  They  instituted  searching  in- 
quiries into  various  branches  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  attacked  the  gross  abuses  of 
the  secret  service,  and  the  pension-list.  But  the 
end  to  which  their  efforts  were  principally  di- 
rected, was  the  emancipation  of  their  commerce 

FF    2 
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Ch.  24.  from  the  fetters  which,  crushed  it ;  and  in  order 
to  effect  this  object,  they  used  that  constitutional 
weapon,  the  resort  to  which  is  justified  only  by  a 
case  of  extremity  —  they  determined  to  limit  the 
supply  by  passing  a  money-bill  for  six  months 
instead  of  a  year.  This  measure  being  strongly 
resisted  by  the  Court,  the  populace  of  Dublin 
rose,  surrounded  the  Parliament  House,  and  com- 
pelled many  members  to  take  an  oath,  pledging 
themselves  to  support  free-trade,  and  a  short 
money-bill.  Those  who  refused  to  submit  to  this 
dictation,  were  treated  with  great  violence,  some 
of  them  threatened  with  death.  The  volunteer 
corps  made  no  effort  to  repress  these  disorders ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  from  resenting 
this  attack  upon  their  independence,  were  pusil- 
lanimous enough  to  excuse  the  rioters.  At  length 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  ringleaders ;  but  the 
short  money-bill  was  passed,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Privy  Council. 

State  of  The  state  of  Ireland  occupied  the  attention  of 

the  English  Parliament  immediately  on  its  re- 
assembling for  the  autumnal  session.  Motions 
were  made  in  both  Houses,  censuring  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  endangered  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  by  their  neglect  to  take 
measures  for  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances. 
These  motions  were  met  by  a  prompt  and  ample 
concession  to  the  just  demands  of  the  Irish 
people.  A  free  export  of  their  staple  articles 
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of  trade  and  of  their  principal  manufactures  was  Ch-  24- 
permitted;  and  these  measures,  though  plainly 
yielded  to  the  significant  national  demonstration 
which  had  been  exhibited,  were  accepted  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  with  every  expression  of  loyalty 
and  satisfaction. 

The  Trish  debates  occupied  a  large  proportion  Motion  to 

abolish  places. 

of  the  short  autumnal  session.  But  notice  was 
given  in  both  Houses  of  a  formidable  attack  after 
Christmas,  not  so  much  upon  the  administration, 
which  was  hardly  defended  even  by  its  own 
members,  but  upon  the  system  which  enabled 
such  an  administration  to  exist.  The  whole  of 
the  public  expenditure  was  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  contract  service,  the  place- 
list,  the  pension-list,  the  great  sources  of  cor- 
ruption were  to  be  laid  bare.  Lord  Shelburne 
announced  his  intention  of  moving  for  a  Com- 
mittee upon  this  all  important  subject.  Burke,  in 
the  other  House,  gave  notice  of  a  bill,  one  object 
of  which  would  be  to  abolish  fifty  places,  then 
held  by  members  of  Parliament.  This  was  the 
germ  of  that  famous  measure  of  Economical 
Reform  which  struck  the  first  blow  at  Influence, 
and  pointed  the  way  to  that  other  great  measure, 
which  fifty  years  later  put  the  people  in  full 
possession  of  those  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  but  which  they  had  until  that  time  only 
partially  obtained. 

In   connection  with,    and   in   support   of   this 
important  proceeding  in  Parliament,   a  vigorous 
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Ch.  24.     effort  was  made  to  organize  a  patriotic  party  out 

~9       of  doors. 

Great  meet-  It  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country  against 
Yorkshire.  the  corruption  of  parliament,  and  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown.  A  meeting,  which  has 
been  described  as  the  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable ever  known  upon  any  occasion,*  com- 
prising freeholders,  possessed  of  landed  property, 
estimated  at  £800,000  a  year,b  was  held  in  the 
county  of  York,  at  the  requisition  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  and  Sir  George  Savile.  In  the 
list  of  the  persons  present  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  the  most  considerable  and  ancient 
families  of  the  Riding.  The  Cavendishes,  the 
Howards,  the  Mannerses,  the  Fitzwilliams,  the 
Lumleys,  the  Lowthers,  the  Lascelleses,  the 
Wyndhams,  the  Chaloners,  the  Morrits,  the 
Stricklands,  the  Wyvils,  the  Milners,  the  Armi- 
tages,  the  Hildyards,  and  the  Z  ouches  were  all 
represented,  many  of  them  by  the  chiefs  of  their 
respective  houses,  at  this  great  gathering.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy  also  attended; 
together  with  many  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers 
from  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  places ;  and  the 
several  members  of  the  municipal  bodies.  The 
independent  yeomanry  of  the  Riding  thronged  the 
body  of  the  hall.  A  petition  to  Parliament,  to- 
gether with  certain  resolutions,  were  agreed  to. 


a  ALMON'S  Anecdotes. 

b  Speech  of  Marquis  of  Rockingham.     Parl.  Hist.  v.  21 
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The  former  set  forth  the  great  accumulation  of  Ch  24. 
taxes  which  oppressed  both  the  landed  and  com-  j 
mercial  interests,  and  complained  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  overpaid  offices, 
sinecure  places  and  pensions,  the  Crown  had 
acquired  an  unconstitutional  influence  which, 
if  not  checked,  might  soon  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  The  most  important  pro- 
ceeding was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
sixty-one  gentlemen  to  correspond  with  similar 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
ends  of  the  petition.  This  committee  having 
completed  its  organisation,  issued  a  declaration  of 
its  principal  objects,  which  were  a  retrenchment 
of  the  public  expenditure  and  a  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people  by  an  addition  of  a 
hundred  county  members,  and  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments  to  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  The  petition  was  signed  by  nine  thousand 
gentlemen,  clergy  and  freeholders. 

Middlesex  speedily  followed  the  example  of 
Yorkshire.  Within  a  few  weeks,  meetings  had 
been  held  in  twenty-seven  counties,  and  resolutions 
had  been  adopted  in  favour  of  economical  and 
parliamentary  reforms.  In  most  of  the  counties 
a  corresponding  committee  was  appointed;  and 
the  proceedings  were  the  result  of  unanimous 
concurrence.  But  in  some  places  there  were 
divisions  of  opinion.  The  Tories  mustered  strongly 
in  Hertfordshire,  though  they  failed  in  defeating 
any  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  In  the  small 
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Ch.  24.  county  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Sandwich  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  obtain  a  strong  demonstration 
in  favour  of  the  ministry  and  their  measures  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  that  nobleman  and 
his  friends,  and  the  partiality  of  the  sheriff,  who 
would  have  declared  the  sense  of  the  meeting  to 
be  adverse  to  reform,  had  he  not  been  rebuked 
even  by  the  more  conscientious  Tories,  a  large 
majority  declared  for  the  resolutions. 
Change  in  the  During  the  recess,  a  partial  change  was  made  in 

ministry.  A 

the  administration.  The  leaders  of  the  Bedford 
connection,  Lords  Gower  and  Weymouth,  with- 
drew from  councils  the  responsibility  of  which 
was  fearfully  increasing,  while  the  support  which 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Government  had 
hitherto  received,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  was  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Gower,  on 
quitting  office,  represented  to  Lord  North,  for  the 
information  of  the  King,  that  impending  ruin 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  existing  system  of 
Government,  and  that  the  policy  to  which  he  had 
so  long  been  a  party,  was  mischievous  to  the  King 
and  to  the  country.  The  first  minister,  in  an- 
nouncing to  his  Sovereign  the  resignation  of  the 
Lord  President,  declared  that  he  had  for  the  last 
three  years  shared  the  opinion  of  his  late  col- 
league.0 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  such  an  avowal  as 
this  is  more  discreditable  to  the  King  or  to  his 
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minister.     The  decent  theory  of  the  constitution     Ch-  24- 
which  supposes  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, 
devolves  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Crown 
both  in  theory  and  practice  upon  the  minister ; 
and  no  sovereign,  while  availing  himself  of  this 
immunity  from  censure,  has  a  right  to  require 
that  his  public  servants  shall  be  mere  agents  to 
carry  into  execution  the  policy  which  he  dictates. 
The  predecessors  of  George  the  Third  had  been 
content  to  observe  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Constitution ;    and   no   statesman   since    the 
Eevolution  had  held  office  on  the  terms  which 
Lord  North  and  his   colleagues  appear   to  have 
considered  consistent  with  what  was  due  to  the 
country  and  to  themselves.     Godolphin,  Walpole, 
Pelham  were  real  ministers,  not  political  agents  of 
the  Sovereign.     Even  the  querulousness  of  Gren- 
ville,  the  insolence  of  Bedford,  and  the  wayward- 
ness of  Chatham,  which  vexed  the  earlier  years  of 
George  the  Third  were  far  preferable  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  absolute  deference  to  the  royal 
will  and  pleasure.     The  Whigs  had  too  rigorously 
enforced  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
which  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  sovereign 
from  all  participation  in  the  counsels  of  his  ad- 
visers ;  but  the  successors  of  the  Whig   states- 
men  practically  surrendered   the  great  doctrine 
of    the    Eevolution,    when    they    consented    to 
carry  measures   which  were    not   only   dictated 
by  the   Crown,  but  which   they  believed   to   be 
detrimental   to   the   public   interest.     That  such 
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Ch.  24.  conduct  was  a  breach  of  trust  and  a  violation  of 
plain  constitutional  law,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  doctrine  of  the  King's  friends  transcended 
that  which  conduced  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
monarchy.  The  Churchmen  and  Tories  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  were  content  with  inculcating 
passive  obedience  to  a  sovereign  who,  according 
to  their  idea,  derived  his  authority  from  a  higher 
source  than  the  will  of  the  people.  The  syco- 
phants of  George  the  Third  could  prefer  no  such 
claim  on  behalf  of  their  master.  He  had  no 
other  than  a  parliamentary  title ;  and  the  body  by 
which  it  was  conferred  derived  its  authority  imme- 
diately from  the  people.  The  tenet  of  the  old 
monarchists  was  explicit  and  intelligible ;  but  the 
friends  of  George  the  Third  dared  not  avow  their 
doctrine,  and  could  only  bring  it  into  use  through 
surreptitious  and  shameful  means.  To  make  the 
King's  will  absolute  it  was  necessary  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  debauched,  and  the  responsible 
ministers  of  the  Crown  discredited.  And  men  of 
rank  and  character,  scholars  and  gentlemen,  were 
persuaded,  against  their  will  and  against  their  con- 
victions, to  become  the  agents  of  a  system,  from 
which  it  would  have  seemed  that  even  the  most 
profligate  and  needy  adventurers  should  have 
shrunk. 

Lord  Hills-  The  offices  vacated  by  Gower  and  Weymouth 
were  necessarily  filled  up  by  men  of  inferior  pre- 
tensions, inasmuch  as  no  man  of  any  political 
mark  would  connect  himself  with  the  sinking  for- 
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tunes  of  the  administration.     Lord  Hillsborough,     Ch.  2+. 

who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  in   the  earlier 

1780 

years  of  the  American  troubles  succeeded  Lord 
Weymouth;  and  Bathurst,  who  had  been  some- 
what unceremoniously  removed  from  the  wool- 
sack, in  the  preceding  year,  to  make  room  for 
Thurlow,  was  compensated  by  the  dignified  office 
of  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Stormont,  the 
late  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

The  great  county  petitions  in  favour  of  parlia-  County  peti- 
tions for  re- 
mentary  and   economical  reform,  which  had  been  form. 

agreed  to  at  the  meetings  held  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  were  presented  on  the  re-assembling 
of  Parliament,  and  Burke  followed  with  his  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  '  For  the  better 
regulation  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  Establishments, 
and  of  certain  Public  Offices ;  for  the  Limitation 
of  Pensions,  and  the  Suppression  of  sundry  Use- 
less, Expensive,  and  Inconvenient  Places.'  He 
declared,  at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  that  his 
principal  object  was  '  the  reduction  of  that  cor- 
rupt influence,  which  is  itself  the  perennial  spring 
of  all  prodigality  and  of  all  disorder  ;  which  loads 
us  more  than  millions  of  debt ;  which  takes  away 
vigour  from  our  arms,  wisdom  from  our  councils, 
and  every  shadow  of  authority  and  credit  from 
the  most  venerable  parts  of  our  constitution.' 
The  principal  features  of  his  plan  were  the  aboli- 
tion of  useless  offices,  and  the  consolidation  of 
departments  of  administration.  He  proposed, 
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Ch.  24.  moreover,  to  sell  the  crown  lands ;  a  description 
~Q  of  property  which,  he  urged  with  truth,  was  far 
less  productive  under  State  management  than 
when  distributed  among  several  proprietors.  The 
retrenchment  of  expenditure  which  he  intended  to 
effect  was  not  considerable.  He  estimated  the 
saving,  loosely,  at  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  but  he  said  that  economy  was 
only  a  secondary  object  of  his  scheme ;  the  pri- 
mary purpose  was  the  diminution  of  parliamentary 
patronage,  and  the  introduction  of  order  and  re- 
gularity into  those  branches  of  the  public  expend- 
iture to  which  the  Bill  referred.  The  statements 
which  he  made  in  support  of  his  proposal  were 
unanswerable,  nor  indeed  was  any  answer  at- 
tempted by  the  minister  except  on  some  points  of 
detail.  The  whole  speech,  though  multifarious  in 
its  topics,  is  a  model  of  lucid  statement  and  apt 
reasoning.  And,  though  the  theme  is  unpro- 
mising, the  speech  is  the  most  brilliant  and  enter- 
taining of  all  the  great  orations  of  the  same 
master  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  collected 
form.  A  scheme  of  equal  magnitude,  so  compre- 
hensive, and  so  complete  has  never  yet  been  pro- 
posed to  Parliament  by  any  member  unconnected 
with  administration;  and  it  is  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  genius  of  this  great  man 
that  a  proposal,  which  directly  attacked  the  power 
of  the  Crown  in  its  most  vital  part,  and  the 
private  interests  of  so  many  individuals  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  should  have  at  once  ob- 
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tained  such  extensive  favour  as  to  render  its  ulti-     ch-  24- 
mate   success,    in   all   substantial    particulars,    a          go 
matter  of  certainty. 

The   favour   with   which   Burke' s  motion  was  Commission  of 

enquiry  into 

received  encouraged  the  Opposition  to  press  the  the  public  ac- 
attack.  Lord  Shelburne,  in  the  one  house,  and 
Colonel  Barre  in  the  other,  moved  for  a  commis- 
sion of  enquiry  into  the  public  accounts.  The 
object  of  these  motions  was  practically  to  enforce 
the  great  principle  which  had  been  established 
at  the  Revolution,  of  appropriating  the  money 
granted  by  Parliament  to  the  several  purposes  for 
which  it  was  voted.  Notwithstanding  the  appro- 
priation acts,  means  had  been  found  to  evade  their 
rigour ;  and,  though  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 

the  Executive  Government  to  be  carried  on  with- 

f 

out  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  it  had  been 
found  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain  the  corrupt 
concurrence  of  Parliament  by  abuse  of  the  sup- 
plies. In  the  Lords  the  motion  was  successfully 
resisted;  but  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  Lord  North  thought  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce,  and  a  commission  of  enquiry  was 
appointed.  Sir  Philip  Clerke's  Bill  for  excluding 
contractors  from  Parliament,  which  had  been 
defeated  by  a  small  majority  in  the  former 
session,  was  re-introduced,  and  passed  the  Com- 
mons without  opposition  ;  but  was  rejected  in  the 
Upper  House.  At  the  same  time  a  still  more 
dangerous  stroke  was  aimed  at  influence  by  the 
motion  of  Sir  George  Savile,  member  for  the 
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Ch-  24-  county  of  York,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
1780  persons  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  moved 
for  a  return  of  all  pensions  granted  by  the  Crown 
during  pleasure  or  otherwise,  with  the  amount  of 
such  pensions  respectively,  the  dates  of  such  pen- 
sions, and  the  names  of  the  pensioners.  This 
motion  was  met  by  an  amendment,  limiting  the 
information  to  the  gross  amount  of  the  pension 
list.  Lord  North  urged,  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment, the  inhumanity  of  exposing  to  public  ani- 
madversion the  necessities  of  ancient  and  noble 
families,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
pensions  had  been  granted,  to  the  unfair  and  un- 
generous criticism  of  party  pamphleteers.  But  the 
answer  to  all  such  objections  is  conclusive.  The 
country  provides  no  fund  for  relieving  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  selected  class.  A  just  Pension  List  is 
not  a  dispensation  of  public  bounty,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  past  services ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
painful  or  humiliating,  it  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  any  man  to  have  his 
name  inscribed  on  such  a  list.  But  the  receipt  of 
a  pecuniary  benefaction,  whether  from  public  or 
private  sources,  to  which  the  recipient  can  prefer 
no  just  or  honourable  claim  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
painful  and  degrading.  The  amendment  of  Lord 
North,  after  a  debate  more  than  usually  animated 
and  acrimonious,  was  carried  only  by  a  majority 
of  two  in  a  full  house. 
virulent  The  debates  of  the  session  were  conducted 

debates.  .  IT 

with  more  than  usual  personality  and  asperity. 
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The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  either  House     Ch.  24. 
were   engaged   in   duels,   in  consequence  of  the 
violence  of  their  language.     Lord  Shelburne,  in 
censuring  the  appointment  of   a  Mr.  Fullarton, 
a   member  of  the   House    of  Commons,   to   the 
rank   of  lieutenant- colonel,    spoke   of  him  as    a 
clerk,   who  had   no   pretensions   to  any  military- 
rank  whatever.      The   fact  was,  that   Fullarton, 
following  the  example  of   other   gentlemen,  had 
raised  a  regiment  when  the  war  with  France  was 
declared;  and  for  that  act  of  public  spirit,  had 
been   gratified   by   a  commission   as    lieutenant- 
colonel.     There  was  nothing  in  this  transaction 
either  as  regarded  Government,  or  Mr.  Fullarton, 
which  called  for  censure;    but  Lord  Shelburne, 
instead   of  giving  Fullarton  an    appropriate  re- 
paration in  the  form  of  an  apology,  which  the  more 
just  notions   of  honour  prevalent  in   these  days 
would  have  demanded,  thought  fit  to  risk  his  life  in 
a  quarrel  which  he  had  so  wantonly  provoked.    He 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  a  duel  by  the  person 
whom  he  had  insulted ;  and  such  was  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  that   he  received  many  congra- 
tulatory addresses  from  public  bodies,  some  of 
which   did   not    scruple   to   insinuate,    that    the 
challenge  of  Colonel  Fullarton  was  prompted  by 
the   murderous    animosity   of    the    Government. 
Another  duel  took  place  between  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Adams,  in  consequence  of  some  violent  per- 
sonality uttered  by  the  former  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     In   this  case  also  the  aggressor  was 
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Ch.  24..  wounded,  but  Fox,  with  the  candour  and  gene- 
1-80  rosity  which  belonged  to  him,  after  receiving 
his  adversary's  fire,  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
giving  personal  offence.  About  the  same  time 
the  House  of  Commons  was  edified  by  a  quarrel, 
which  from  the  graver  character  and  position  of 
the  principals,  could  not  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  arms.  The  Speaker,  Norton,  in  pursuance  of 
previous  concert  with  Fox,  took  occasion  of  the 
House  being  in  Committee,  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Lord  North,  whose  enmity  he  complained 
of  having  provoked  in  consequence  of  his  patri- 
otic conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Civil  List.  Upon 
further  explanation,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  Speaker's  real  grievance  was,  that  the  At- 
torney-General was  about  to  be  preferred  to  the 
chief  seat  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to 
which  Norton  asserted  that  he  had  a  prior  claim, 
in  pursuance  of  a  previous  compact.  Lord  North 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  compact  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  and  declined  to  be  bound 
by  any  compact  or  understanding  between  the 
Speaker  and  a  former  Minister.  The  Attorney- 
General  commented  with  malignant  sarcasm  on 
the  sordid  indecency  of  Norton's  conduct :  and,  in  a 
spirit  kindred  to  that  which  he  censured,  proceeded 
to  vindicate  his  own  pretensions,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Speaker,  to  the  high  judicial  of- 
fice, which  was  at  this  moment  efficiently  filled,  and 
was  to  be  vacated  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a  political  partizan.  This  scandalous  discussion 
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took  place  in  a  debate  upon  one  of  the  most  Ch.  24. 
important  provisions  of  Burke  Js  Establishment 
Bill,  the  abolition,  namely,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which,  as  then  constituted,  was  merely 
a  pretext  for  eight  Treasury  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Meanwhile,  the  petitions  for  parliamentary  and  Accumulation 

of  petitions 

economical  reform  were  accumulating  upon  the  for  Reform, 
table  of  the  House;  and  represented  in  the 
whole,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Dunning,  the  senti- 
ments of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
electors.  If  this  calculation  was  correct,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  constituency  d  has  never 
yet  to  my  knowledge  united  in  recommending 
any  other  measure  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. It  seemed  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  even  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  were  at  length  united 
against  the  corruption  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Crown  upon  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
Accordingly,  it  was  with  the  highest  expectation 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  upon  to 
express  its  sense  of  the  public  opinion  thus 
emphatically  signified.  The  sixth  of  April  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tions. A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered;  a 
great  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Reformers  was 
convened  by  the  Whig  leaders ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, on  their  part,  thought  fit  to  station  a 
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Dunning's 
proposal  to 
reduce  the 
power  of 
the  Crown. 


Ch.  24.     military   force   in   the   neighbourhood   of  West- 
minster Hall. 
1780 

It  was  proposed  that  the  House  should  resolve, 

'  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.' 
And  these  momentous  words  were  offered  to 
the  House  by  Dunning,  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  ever  sat  in  Parliament,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  statesmen,  whom  the  profession 
of  the  law,  in  this  country,  has  produced. 

The  motion  was  introduced  with  a  moderation  of 
language  which  became  the  high  authority  of  the 
speaker.  He  said  that  his  resolution  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  tenor  of  the  petitions  on  the 
table,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  either  of  them;  and  he  established  the  truth 
of  his  proposition  by  referring  to  common  noto- 
riety, as  well  as  to  particular  cases,  which  he 
quoted  with  the  precision  and  aptitude  of  a 
skilful  advocate.  The  ministers  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance  to  the  most  formidable  motion 
which  had  been  made  since  the  Long  Parliament ; 
and  it  was  affirmed  in  a  House  of  four  hundred 
and  forty-eight  members  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen.  Another  resolution  was  immediately 
proposed  by  Dunning,  ( that  it  was  competent 
to  the  House,  whenever  they  thought  proper, 
to  examine  into  and  correct  abuses  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Civil  List  revenues.'  This 
resolution  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  a 
question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  right  of 
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the  House  to  institute  such  an  inquiry.  It  was  Ch.  24. 
carried  without  opposition.  A  third  motion,  de- 
claratory of  the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide 
immediate  and  effectual  redress  for  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  petitions,  was  likewise 
affirmed.  These  several  resolutions,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Committee,  were,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  immediately  reported. 

Proceedings   so   vigorous   as   these,   could   be  Want  of 

Parliamentary 

sustained  only  by  strength  and  unity  of  pur-  union  and 
pose  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  or  by  that 
irresistible  pressure  from  without,  which  in  recent 
times  has  sometimes  determined  the  action  of 
Parliament.  But  the  Commons,  so  far  from 
being  actuated  by  any  sudden  and  unnatural 
impulse  of  public  spirit,  had  voted  Dunning5  s 
resolutions  under  the  terror  of  the  impending 
election ;  and  the  majority,  faithful  to  their  old 
instincts,  and,  indeed,  to  their  personal  interests, 
were  only  seeking  for  a  fair  opportunity  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  their  vote,  and  frustrate  the 
hopes  of  the  Opposition.  Nor  had  the  people 
that  organized  and  concerted  action  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  control  their  back- 
sliding representatives.  Many  of  the  petitioners 
were  hesitating  in  their  demands,  and  refused 
te  join  the  corresponding  societies.  Others  were 
alarmed  at  the  spirit  which  had  been  evoked. 
Under  these  influences,  the  majorities  which  had 
supported  Burke  and  Dunning  began  to  decline. 
A  resolution  for  incapacitating  certain  officers  of 
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Ch.  24.     the  household  to  sit  in  Parliament,  one  of  a  series 
which  Dunning  had  moved  in  connection  with  the 

_   _  Q 

main  question  which  the  House  had  affirmed,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  only  two.  On  a  sub- 
sequent day,  when  Dunning  moved  that  this 
resolution,  together  with  the  other  resolutions  of 
a  similar  kind,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Committee  should  be  reported,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-three.  An 
Address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  Parliament 
might  neither  be  dissolved  nor  prorogued  until 
measures  had  been  taken  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of  in  the  petitions,  and  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  was  rejected  by  a 
still  larger  majority.  Fox,  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  Opposition  expressed  themselves 
in  terms  of  bitter  disappointment  and  indignation 
at  the  result  of  a  movement  which  had  com- 
menced under  auspices  so  promising.  Nor  were 
they  sparing  in  insinuations  as  to  the  means  by 
which  such  a  result  had  been  obtained.  That 
corrupt  influence  was  used  is  highly  probable, 
but  the  defection  of  many  who  had  supported 
Dunning  in  his  general  resolution,  was  caused  by 
alarm  at  the  extremities  to  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Crown  were  prepared  to  carry  their 
measures.  The  consequence  was  a  partial  re- 
action, and  thus  for  the  time,  that  very  influence 
was  increased,  which  a  vote  of  the  House  had 
declared  to  be  excessive. 

At  this  moment,  when  it  was  desired  by  some 
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of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  to  Ch.  24. 
make  the  expression  of  public  opinion  respect- 
able and  respected  by  the  Legislature  and  the «  NO  Popery1 
Government,  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  Scotland, 
shameful  exhibitions  of  popular  feeling  that 
has  ever  disgraced  this  country.  The  partial 
relaxation  of  the  cruel  and  ridiculous  penalties 
upon  the  profession  of  the  Romish  creed,  effected 
by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  had  created 
far  more  discontent  than  any  encroachment  of 
the  Crown  upon  the  independence  of  Parliament. 
The  apprehension  lest  the  representative  system 
should  decay  and  fall  to  pieces  through  corrupt 
influence,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes ;  but  the  alarm  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  constitution,  from  allowing  Papists 
to  enjoy  landed  property  and  the  instructions  of 
their  spiritual  teachers  —  for  to  this  extent  only 
had  the  late  remedial  enactment  gone  —  pervaded 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  people,  and  was  shared  in 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  educated  classes. 
The  Scotch  Catholics  had  been  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  Lord  Nugent' s  Act,  but  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  had  rejected  a  motion  to  petition 
Parliament  against  the  bill.  The  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism and  intolerance  was  not,  however,  to  be 
baulked.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  were  both 
eager  to  inflame  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  provincial  synods,  for  the  most  part, 
declared  against  any  relief  whatever  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  A  corresponding  committee  was 
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Ch  24.  opened  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
1780  secuting  a  class  of  people  who  followed  the 
religion  of  their  fathers  in  the  most  unobtru- 
sive manner,  and  who  had  never  been  clamor- 
ous in  complaining  of  the  wrongs  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them.  Even  now,  when  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  some  relief,  however  inade- 
quate, had  induced  this  respectable  body  to  come 
forward  from  their  retirement,  they  desired  to 
withdraw  their  pretensions  at  the  first  appearance 
of  opposition.  But  the  cruel  and  revengeful 
spirit  which  had  been  excited  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  The  populace  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow rose,  and  destroyed  the  houses  and  property 
of  the  priests  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the 
hated  sect.  Even  the  live^  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  threatened;  nor  could  these  unhappy 
people  appear  in  public  without  being  insulted 
and  terrified.  The  magistrates  of  'Edinburgh, 
either  from  supineness  or  connivance,  took  110 
measures  to  suppress  these  outrages,  until  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  their  own  lives  and  property 
forced  them  at  length  to  call  in  military  aid. 

The  English  people  were  eager  to  emulate  the 
fanatical  spirit  of  the  North.  Numerous  cor- 
responding societies  for  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  religion  were  formed  South  of  the 
Tweed ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  central  asso- 
ciation was  placed,  not  inappropriately,  a  man 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic 
asylum-  Lord  George  Gordon  had  sat  in  Parlia- 
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ment  for  some  years,  but  the  extravagance  of  his  Ch-  24- 
ideas,  coupled  with  the  indecency  of  his  language  go 
and  demeanour  whenever  he  addressed  the  House, 
were  clear  indications  of  an  unsound  mind.  That 
such  was  the  impression  made  upon  his  hearers, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  allowed 
a  license  of  language  which,  even  in  those  days, 
would  not  have  been  suffered  in  any  man  who 
was  considered  accountable  for  his  words  and 
actions.  While  the  agitation  against  the  Catho- 
lics was  in  progress,  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
constantly  bragging  of  his  power  and  influence 
in  the  country,  menacing  the  House  with  his 
displeasure  if  they  did  not  attend  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  who  had  appointed  him  their  organ 
and  representative,  and  openly  declaring,  that 
if  the  King  violated  his  coronation  oath  by 
shewing  favour  to  the  Catholics,  he  would  lose 
his  head.  Words  such  as  these,  which  if 
uttered  by  any  man  in  his  senses  would  have 
been  taken  down  by  the  clerk,  and  made  the 
subject  of  solemn  censure,  were  heard  with 
derision  or  neglect  when  falling  from  the  lips 
of  Lord  George  Gordon.  But  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, true  that  this  man  was  considered  the  leader 
of  a  party  in  the  country,  formidable  from  its 
numbers  and  organization,  as  well  as  from  the 
vehemence  of  the  passions  by  which  it  was  im- 
pelled. During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1779-80, 
the  crusade  against  the  Catholics  rapidly  acquired 
proselytes  among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of 
the  people;  and  at  length  the  leader  of  this 
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Ch.  24.  portentous  movement  thought  proper  to  invite 
~o  a  demonstration  of  its  strength,  in  the  shape 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  signatures  were  obtained  to  the 
London  petition,  and  Lord  George  Gordon,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association,  made  an 
inflammatory  speech,  at  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  presenting  the  petition  on  the  second 
of  June,  on  condition  that  he  was  accompanied  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  least  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  petitioners. 

s^Geor1"0^        On  the  appointed  day,  an  immense  concourse 
fields.  of  people  assembled  in  St.  George's  fields ;  and 

having  been  formed  into  several  divisions,  they 
marched  in  ranks  to  Palace-yard.  They  soon 
occupied  the  approaches  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  the  absence  of  any  military  or 
police  force,  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  West- 
minster Hall  was  in  undisturbed  possession  of  an 
excited  and  fanatical  populace,  mingled  with  whom 
was  the  rabble  of  London,  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  mischief  and 
plunder.  The  members  of  both  Houses  who  had 
professed,  or  were  supposed  to  entertain,  rational 
and  humane  views  with  regard  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  were  waylaid  and  insulted.  Some 
were  robbed,  and  not  a  few  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  Lords  had  been  summoned  on  that  day  for 
a  motion,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  upon 
representative  institutions.  While  a  raging  mob, 
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under  the  guidance  of  a  maniac,  filled  the  streets  Ch-  24- 
of  Westminster,  and  almost  penetrated  to  the  8o 
chambers  of  the  Legislature  itself,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  haranguing  his  peers  on  the 
abuses  of  the  Government,  and  recommending 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  as  the 
best  means  of  placing  the  representative  system 
on  a  safe  and  enduring  foundation.  The  entrance 
of  several  peers  and  prelates  with  affrighted  looks 
and  dishevelled  garments,  newly  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  people  who,  according  to  the  Duke's 
plan,  would  form  the  bulk  of  the  metropolitan  con- 
stituency, had  no  effect  upon  his  Grace's  argu- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  complained  of  the  in- 
terruption, when  a  peer  rushed  into  the  House, 
and  exclaimed  that  Lord  Boston,  one  of  their  body, 
had  been  dragged  out  of  his  coach,  and  would  pro- 
bably lose  his  life  if  he  were  not  immediately  res- 
cued from  the  infuriated  populace.  To  make  the 
matter  completely  ridiculous,  Lord  Townshend 
moved  that  the  House  should  adjourn  in  a  body 
to  the  rescue  of  their  peer ;  and  while  the  ques- 
tion was  under  debate,  whether  the  House  should 
be  attended  by  the  mace  on  this  occasion,  Lord 
Boston  was  engaged  in  a  warm  discussion  with 
the  rioters,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Pope  with 
Antichrist.  By  a  presence  of  mind,  similar  to 
that  by  which  persons  have  sometimes  parried 
the  attacks  of  lunatics,  Lord  Boston  probably 
saved  his  life ;  for  while  the  interesting  contro- 
versy which  he  had  raised  was  at  its  height, 
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Ch.  24.  ne  contrived  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  and  elude 
^Q  his  captors.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  obliged 
to  postpone  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
to  a  more  convenient  season,  and  the  Lords 
having  ascertained  from  two  Middlesex  magis- 
trates, whom  they  called  to  the  bar,  that  the 
civil  force  immediately  available  amounted  to 
only  six  constables,  each  peer  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  for  his  own  personal  safety  ;  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  officiated  as  Speaker  on  that 
day,  was  at  length  left  alone  to  adjourn  the 
House. 
Scene  in  the  Jn  the  Commons,  a  scene  of  still  greater  ex- 

Commons. 

citement  was  witnessed.  The  mob  swarmed 
through  the  passages,  filled  the  lobby  of  the 
House,  and  thundered  at  the  door.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  bursting  into  the 
chamber  itself;  but  a  kind  of  awe  restrained  them 
at  the  threshold.  Within  the  walls,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  raising  his  voice  amidst  the  clamour 
and  incessant  cries  of  '  No  Popery J  outside, 
moved  that  the  Protestant  petition  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  forthwith ;  but  against 
this  ignominious  proposal,  the  House  had  the 
spirit  and  firmness  to  protest.  An  amendment 
was  proposed,  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  a  day  in  the  following 
week.  While  this  question  was  under  debate, 
Lord  George  Gordon  frequently  left  the  House 
to  report  the  proceedings  to  his  followers  in  the 
lobby;  conduct  which  so  incensed  the  members, 
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that  several  of  them  threatened  him  with  personal  Cli.  24. 
chastisement ;  and  Colonel  Murray,  one  of  his  own  ~ 
relatives,  declared,  that  if  the  mob  entered  the 
House,  he  would  immediately  pass  his  sword 
through  Lord  George's  body.  The  wretched  fanatic 
who  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deficient  in  the 
personal  daring  which  fanatics  generally  possess, 
was  intimidated  by  these  menaces,  and  desisted 
from  addressing  the  people  outside.  A  party  of 
Life  Guards  soon  after  appeared  under  the  orders 
of  a  magistrate,  and  the  lobby  and  passages  being 
cleared,  the  House  were  enabled  to  divide  upon 
the  motion  to  take  the  Protestant  petition  into 
prompt  consideration.  Out  of  a  House  of  two 
hundred  and  four  members,  nine  only,  including 
tellers,  were  found  sufficiently  pusillanimous  or 
perverse  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  After 
the  division,  the  House  adjourned,  without  having 
experienced  further  molestation.  But  the  mob, 
which  had  dispersed  on  the  arrival  of  the  Life 
Guards  in  Palace-yard,  re-assembled  in  other 
parts  of  the  town.  A  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  another  in  Warwick- 
street,  belonging  respectively  to  the  Sardinian 
and  Bavarian  embassies  were  attacked,  plundered, 
and  burnt  down,  before  military  aid  could  be 
procured. 

The  next  day  order  appeared  to  have  resumed  Mob  in 

J  .  Moorfields. 

its  ascendency;  but,  towards  evening,  a  crowd 
assembled  in  Moorfields,  a  quarter  much  resorted 
to  by  the  Catholics.  Menaces  were  uttered,  but 
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Ch.  24.  no  material  damage  was  done ;  and  neither  the 
1780  Government  nor  the  City  authorities  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace.  On  the  ensuing  day,  which  was  Sun- 
day, the  mob,  finding  their  proceedings  uninter- 
rupted, broke  open  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
together  with  several  private  houses  in  Moorfields, 
and  destroyed  the  furniture.  On  the  Monday  a 
privy  council  was  held,  and  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
outrages  on  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  ambas- 
sadors ;  but,  as  it  was  thought  the  disturbances 
had  subsided,  no  other  extraordinary  measure  was 
taken  for  the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoers,  or 
the  prevention  of  further  mischief.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  impunity  was,  that  the  tumults, 
which  might  have  been  suppressed  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  first  instance,  were  revived  with 
increased  virulence,  and  soon  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  popular  insurrection.  On  the  day  the 
proclamation  was  issued,  not  only  were  other 
Catholic  chapels  pulled  down,  but  the  houses  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Catholics 
were  attacked.  The  mansion  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  the  eminent  member  for  Yorkshire,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  promoting  the  relaxation  of 
Catholic  disabilites,  was  ransacked  and  plundered. 
And  that  people  might  be  deterred  from  bringing 
them  to  justice,  the  rioters  inflicted  vengeance  on 
two  tradesmen  who  had  given  evidence  against 
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some  of  their  friends,  by  breaking  into  their  shops     Ch-  24- 
and  destroying  the  stock  in  trade.  ~o 

On  the  two  succeeding  days  the  metropolis  was  Gaols  broken 
abandoned  to  the  populace.  The  principal  gaols,  °J 
including  the  strong  prison  of  Newgate,  were 
partially  destroyed,  and  the  prisoners  liberated. 
The  habitations  of  several  magistrates  were  burnt. 
The  house  of  the  venerable  Mansfield,  with  all  its 
contents,  comprising  many  valuable  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art,  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  Chief  Justice  himself,  with  his  aged  Countess, 
barely  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape.  These 
outrages .  were  witnessed,  and  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  party  of  the  footguards ;  but  no 
magistrate  could  be  found  to  read  the  Riot  Act; 
and,  without  this  ceremony,  it  was  absurdly 
supposed  that  a  military  force  could  not  legally 
interfere  to  suppress  a  tumult  taking  place  before 
their  eyes.  At  length  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
appeared  on  the  spot,  and  hastily  muttered  the 
words  of  the  Statute  within  sight  of  a  few  drunken 
wretches,  who  were  thereupon  shot  down  in  due 
form  of  law,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  the  soldiers 
present. 

The   mob    which    attacked    Lord    Mansfield's  Attack  at 
house  are  said  to  have  abstained  from  plunder,  field's, 
and  even  to  have  cast  the  plate  into  the  flames. 
But  a  different  spirit  was  exhibited  by  the  rioters 
in  other  parts  of   the  town.     Numerous  house- 
holders  were   permitted   to   purchase    immunity 
from  damage  or  loss  of  property  by  pecuniary 
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Ch.  24.     tributes ;    and  pillage  on  the  whole,  to  a  great 
17g0       amount,  was  carried  away. 
7th  of  June—      At  length,  on  the  7th  of  June,  being  the  fifth 

Special  Coun-  . 

cii.  day    of   the    riots,    the    King    directed    that   a 

council  should  be  held,  and  that  every  member 
of  the  Board  should  be  summoned.  At  this  im- 
portant council,  upon  the  prompt  decision  of 
which  the  fate  of  the  capital  depended,  the  King 
presided  in  person.  But  none  of  his  councillors 
ventured  to  offer  any  advice  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. Every  man  felt  that  there  was  but  one 
mode  of  suppressing  the  tumult,  namely,  by  mili- 
tary force.  But  no  man  was  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  advising  such  a  measure.  It  was 
not  forgotten  that  twelve  years  before,  the  magis- 
trate who  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  act,  and  the 
soldiers  who  obeyed  his  orders,  had  been  indicted 
for  murder ;  and,  on  this  very  occasion,  when  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament  were  interrupted  by 
the  rioters,  a  proposal  to  call  out  the  military 
under  the  direction  of  the  civil  power  had  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  Lord  Shelburne,  who  de- 
clared, in  his  place,  that  such  a  measure  should 
never  have  his  sanction.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
should  hesitate  to  authorise  a  measure  which 
would  certainly  end  in  bloodshed,  and,  probably, 
render  them  liable  to  prosecutions  for  capital 
felony.  No  minister,  indeed,  worthy  of  power, 
would  for  a  moment  have  been  deterred  by  such 
considerations  as  these,  from  consulting,  at  a 
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critical  and  exceptional  period,  that  supreme  law     Ch.  24. 
which  the  general  weal  inculcates  ;  but  there  was 

lyoO 

no  man  who  sat  at  the  Council  Board  on  that  day 
who  dared  to  rise  beyond  the  level  of  precedent 
and  routine. 

The  Council  were  about  to  separate  without  The  military 
having  arrived  at  any  decision,  when  the  King 
turned  to  the  Attorney- General,  who  was  in 
attendance,  and  desired  to  know  his  opinion. 
Wedderburn  immediately  declared  that  the  Riot 
Act  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was 
competent  to  the  King  in  Council  to  order  the 
military  to  suppress  a  riot  without  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate.  The  King  thereupon  directed 
the  Attorney- General  to  draw  up  a  proclamation 
forthwith.  The  order  was  accordingly  drawn, 
signed,  issued  to  the  military  authorities,  promul- 
gated, and  acted  upon  within  a  few  hours.  And 
thus,  by  the  firmness  and  promptitude  of  George 
the  Third,  to  whose  character  such  an  emergency 
was  well  suited,  it  must  in  justice  be  affirmed  that 
London  was  saved  from  the  last  horrors  of  a 
popular  insurrection.6 


e  The  irresolution  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  absolute  imbecility.  Had  they  consulted  the  law  officers,  as 
they  should  have  done,  in  the  first  instance,  all  doubt  upon  the 
point  must  have  been  removed.  The  Riot  Act  creates  a  new 
statutable  felony,  by  attaching  all  persons  who  do  not  disperse 
after  that  act  has  been  read  by  a  magistrate.  By  another  clause 
it  is  made  felony  to  pull  down  chapels  or  houses  even  before  the 
proclamation.  But,  by  the  common  law,  any  man  may  prevent 
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Ch.  24.         rpke  prociamation  -was  issued  in  the  evening, 

,7g0       when  the  mob  were  about  to  attack  the  Bank  of 

Attack  on       England,  and  to  cut  the  pipes  which  supplied  the 

the  Jxuik. 

city  with  water.  Eegular  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand,  besides  several  regiments  of 
militia  had  assembled  in  London,  and  only  waited 
orders  to  act  ;  and,  when  their  orders  were  given, 
the  riots  were  instantly  checked.  Still,  though  no 
serious  resistance  was  made  to  disciplined  troops, 
yet  the  fact  of  any  resistance  being  offered,  ne- 
cessarily caused  considerable  bloodshed.  Nearly 
three  hundred  persons  were  shot  dead  in  the 
streets  or  died  in  the  hospitals  from  their  wounds. 
But  this  return  does  not  include  great  numbers  of 
killed  and  wounded,  who  were  removed  by  their 
friends,  nor  others  who  died  of  intoxication,  or 
were  smothered  and  burnt  to  death  in  the  confla- 
gration. The  next  day  the  streets  were  cleared  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  following  day  that  the 
shops  were  re-opened  and  business  resumed/  On 


or  arrest  another  in  the  actual  commission  of  a  felony,  and  is 
bound  to  aid  in  doing  so,  if  required  by  a  constable.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  soldiers,  who  are  not  exempted  from  the  duties  of 
citizens,  can  legally  interfere  to  prevent  riotous  proceedings, 
when  accompanied  by  acts  of  felony. 

f  The  various  accounts  of  these  riots  which  I  have  seen  show 
a  close  resemblance,  in  the  principal  incidents,  to  the  Bristol 
riots  in  1832,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness.  In  each  case  the 
disturbances  originated  in  political  passion.  In  neither  would 
serious  consequences  have  ensued  but  for  the  imbecility  of  the 
civil  power.  At  Bristol  the  riot  soon  lost  its  political  character, 
and  became  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  property.  A  great  part 
of  the  mischief  was  done  by  boys.  The  only  personal  sufferers 
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the  9th  of  June,  being  the  day  week   that   the     Cn-  24- 
tumultuous   petition   had   been  carried  to  West- 

t  17  oO 

minster,  the  wretched  author  of  these  calamities 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Like 
many  other  demagogues,  Lord  George  Gordon 
had  proved  wholly  deficient  in  spirit  and  courage. 
When  Colonel  Holroyd  peremptorily  required  him 
to  desist  from  addressing  his  followers  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
he  submitted  without  a  word.  At  the  height  of 
the  tumult,  he  sneaked  into  the  eating-room,  and 
fell  asleep,  or  affected  to  do  so.  On  the  Tuesday 
following,  when  the  riots  were  at  their  height,  he 
appeared  in  the  House  with  the  blue  cockade,  the 
emblem  of  the  insurgents ;  upon  which  Colonel 
Herbert  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  sit  in  the  House  while  a  member 
wore  the  badge  of  sedition  in  his  hat ;  and  that, 
unless  the  noble  lord  removed  the  offensive  cock- 
ade, he  would  cross  the  floor  and  remove  it  him- 
self. Lord  George,  pretending  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  took  down  the  cockade,  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  With  the  cunning  and 
cowardice  which  belong  to  half-witted  and  igno- 
rant agitators,  Lord  George  Gordon  had  sought 
to  evade  the  grave  responsibility  which  would 
attach  to  the  leader  of  an  insurrection,  by  formally 
disavowing  the  proceedings  of  his  followers  ;  and, 
when  he  found  that  those  proceedings  had  sub- 


were  the  rioters  themselves,  many  of  whom  were  shot  and  cut 
down  by  the  soldiery;  many  also  died  drunk  in  the  streets;  and 
others  perished  in  the  conflagrations  which  they  had  kindled. 
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The  House 
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Prosecution 
of  the  Lord 
Mayor. 


jected  him  to  a  capital  charge,  his  conduct,  when 
under  examination,  shewed  that  he  had  lost  even 
the  rude,  grotesque  wit  which  sometimes  glim- 
mered amidst  his  absurdities..  His  demeanour  is 
described  as  having  been  abject  and  imbecile. 
The  Government  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
sending  him  to  the  Tower  under  a  strong  military 
escort ;  but  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  that 
the  Protestant  hero  would  be  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  law. 

The  House  of  Commons  met  on  the  eighth  of 
June,  but  so  little  was  the  Royal  proclamation 
and  the  order  of  the  military  authorities  under- 
stood, that  a  doubt  was  raised  whether  the  metro- 
polis was  not  placed  under  martial  law,  and  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  constitution  suspended. 
Under  this  impression  the  House  adjourned  until 
the  nineteenth  of  the  month,  on  which  day  the 
Lords  were  to  resume  their  sittings.  The  re- 
sumption of  business  by  the  Courts  of  Law  on  the 
day  after  the  riots  had  been  quelled,  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  discredit  the  idle  notion  which 
the  Commons  had  countenanced.  But  public 
notice  was  issued  denying  the  existence  of  martial 
law,  and  announcing  that  all  persons  charged 
with  offences  would  be  tried,  with  the  usual  forms, 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  prosecuted  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  neglect  of  duty,  and  convicted. 
But  Alderman  Bull,  who  had  seconded  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
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organising  the  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  over-      c>l1-  24- 
awing  the  Parliament  was  suffered  to  escape  with        ~^Q 
impunity.     The  only  city  magistrate  who  shewed 
sense  or  spirit  on  this  occasion,  was  Wilkes.     He 
ordered  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper  within 
his  jurisdiction  to  be  arrested,  and  afforded  the 
military  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

When  Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  June,  the  late  deplorable  events  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  copies 
of  the  recent  proclamation  were  laid  before  both 
Houses  by  command.  Some  Lords,  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  question  had  practically  been 
reduced  to  an  alternative  between  anarchy  and 
order,  were  disposed  to  test  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  calling  out  the  military  force  by 
some  abstract  theory  of  constitutional  law.  In 
the  midst  of  this  frivolous  discussion,  Lord  Mans- 
field rose,  and  every  eye  was  instantly  fixed  on 
the  venerable  magistrate,  who  always  spoke  with 
the  highest  authority,  and  whose  appearance,  on 
this  day,  was  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest  on 
account  of  the  outrages  which  he  had  recently  sus- 
tained, both  in  person  and  property,  at  the  hands 
of  a  lawless  mob.  The  Chief  Justice,  when  giving 
an  extra-judicial  opinion  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  was  usually  reserved  almost  to  timid- 
ity ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  spoke  with  precision 
and  emphasis.  A  fine  and  touching  allusion  to 
the  grievous  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  prefaced 
his  speech,  and  conciliated  the  sympathy  of  all 

H  H  2 
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Ch.  24.  fog  hearers.  e  I  speak,'  lie  said,  '  without  having 
consulted  books,  for,  indeed,  I  have  no  books  to 
consult.5  Then,  with  that  lucid  exposition,  of 
which  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  was  still,  as  he  had 
ever  been,  an  unrivalled  master,  he  stated  the  law 
which  justified  the  course  that  had  been  taken. 
The  acts  of  the  insurgents,  he  affirmed,  were  acts 
of  treason  and  felony.  Every  man  might,  by  the 
common  law,  and  at  the  requisition  of  authority 
was  bound,  to  assist  in  suppressing  a  riot,  and, 
much  more,  to  prevent  acts  of  treason  and  felony 
committed  in  his  sight.  A  soldier,  by  assuming 
the  military  character,  did  not  divest  himself  of 
the  privileges  or  duties  of  a  citizen  ;  and  differed 
from  no  other  man  in  respect  of  his  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  case  of  a  felony  or  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  And,  as  the  red  coat  of  a  soldier  was  no 
disqualification  for  discharging  the  duty  of  a 
citizen,  so  it  would  be  no  protection  against  the 
law  of  the  land  if  he  overstepped  the  line  of  that 
duty,  or  assumed  any  control  over  the  actions  of 
his  fellow-citizens  which  the  law  did  not  allow. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Chief  Justice  ;  nor 
did  any  peer  presume  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  these  great  authorities.  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion  was  accepted  as  decisive  of  the  law,  and 
has  since  been  invariably  acted  upon  without 
question.  The  employment  of  the  military  in 
civil  commotions  is,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of 
extreme  severity  ;  and  nothing  but  the  protection 
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of  life  and  property  can  justify  the  employment     Ch.  24. 
of  armed  against  unarmed  men.     The  establish-          go 
ment  of  a  regular  police,  and  the  recent  extension 
of  the  force  throughout  the  country,  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  and  expected,  enable  the  civil  autho- 
rities  in  future  to  preserve   the   peace   of  their 
respective  districts,   without  engaging  the  army 
in   a    service   most  distasteful  to  themselves,  as 
well   as   most   repugnant  to  the  feelings  of'  the 
English  people. 

At  the  adjournment  day  of  the  Commons,  the  Great  Pro- 

.  •  •  j  testant  1>cti" 

great  Protestant  petition,  as  it  had  been  called,  tion. 

was  appointed  for  consideration.  The  late  events 
enabled  the  House  to  deal  with  this  miserable 
record  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  as  it  deserved. 
On  the  motion  of  Burke,  which  was  made  by 
previous  concert  with  Lord  North,  five  resolu- 
tions, vindicating  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
late  Toleration  Act,  and  condemnatory  of  the 
misrepresentations  which  had  led  to  the  late 
tumults,  were  adopted  without  a  division.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had 
hitherto  been  honourably  distinguished  as  the 
advocate  of  a  humane  and  liberal  policy  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics,  shewed  a  disposition  to 
conciliate  the  popular  prejudice  upon  this  subject. 
He  introduced  a  bill  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  restraining  Popish  conversions,  went  to  dis- 
qualify Catholics  from  keeping  private  schools, 
or  taking  Protestant  children  as  apprentices. 
This  paltry  measure,  which  was  more  in  the 
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in  that   of  the   legislation   of    1778,  passed  the 
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Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  more  inde- 
pendent vote  of  the  Upper  House.  With  these 
proceedings  terminated  the  last  session  of  the 
Parliament,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  ensuing 
autumn.  The  rioters  of  June  were  tried  in  due 
course  at  the  Old  Bailey  Session,  a  special  com- 
mission being  issued  for  the  trial  of  those  pri- 
soners who  were  charged  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  whose  turn  it  would  have 
been  to  preside  in  this  Commission,  took  the 
opportunity  of  retiring  from  a  post,  which  his 
declining  health  had  for  some  time  past  made 
him  desirous  of  relinquishing.  The  able  and 
energetic  Wedderburn  now  obtained  the  object 
of  his  ambition ;  and  his  parliamentary  services, 
the  loss  of  which  deprived  Lord  North  of  the 
only  efficient  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  remained  to  him,  were  rewarded  with  a 
peerage.  The  first  duty  which  the  new  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  required  to 
discharge,  was  the  trial  of  the  Surrey  rioters ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Lord  Loughborough  on  this 
occasion  laid  him  open  to  the  censure,  that  in  his 
eagerness  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  order,  he  de- 
parted somewhat  from  the  cold  impartiality  of  an 
English  judge.  The  accused  persons,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  suffered  any  prejudice. 
The  trials  were  conducted  with  the  patience  and 
deliberation  which,  since  the  Revolution,  have 
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justice  in  this  country.     In   London,  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  fifty-nine  persons  were  capitally  con- 
victed,   and   of  these,    twenty-one   persons   only 
underwent  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

An  official  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  damage  Official  in- 
sustained  by  private  property  during  the  late 
riots ;  and,  considering  that  London  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  mob  for  five  days,  the  claims  for 
compensation  were  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds 
were  the  estimated  amount  of  private  losses,  ex- 
clusive of  those  sustained  by  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Sir  George  Savile,  who  declined  to  send  in  any 
claim.  The  rest  of  the  sufferers  were  indemnified 
by  special  rates  assessed  on  the  several  parishes. 
The  public  buildings  destroyed  or  injured  were 
chiefly  gaols  and  toll-houses,  which,  in  times  of 
license,  are  generally  the  objects  of  popular  fury. 
A  great  number  of  debtors  who  had  been  set  free 
from  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  voluntarily  returned  to  custody  when 
order  was  restored.  The  benefit  of  insolvency 
was  extended  to  these  poor  people,  many  of  whom 
were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  and  perverse  law, 
which  made  no  distinction  between  fraud  and 
misfortune.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Gordon 
riots.  The  peace  and  safety  of  the  metropolis 
have  frequently  been  threatened  since,  in  times  of 
strong  political  excitement ;  but  the  lesson  of 
1780  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  timely  precau- 
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~Q       pillage,  and  bloodshed. 

Fate  of  Lord  The  instigator  of  this  disgraceful  commotion 
experienced  the  usual  fate  of  the  knaves  and  fools 
who  minister  to  the  delusions  of  the  people.  He 
lay  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  high  treason, 
neglected  and  forgotten  by  those  who,  a  few  weeks 
before,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  powerful  champion 
of  the  Protestant  cause.  Except  a  small  sub- 
scription collected  for  his  defence,  by  some  Scotch 
fanatics,  no  interest  whatever  was  manifested  in 
his  fate  ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  a  merciful  jury  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  raised  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  counsel,  the 
renowned  Erskine,  and  acquitted  him.  Various 
eccentricities,  at  subsequent  periods,  reminded 
the  world,  occasionally,  that  the  once  notorious 
Lord  George  Gordon  still  existed;  but  he  ap- 
peared no  more  in  public  life.  He  was  ultimately 
heard  of  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  communion, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  in  the  profession  of  that 
faith. 
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